FIRST  in  General  Advertising 
among  U.  S.  evening  newspapers 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1953 

Here  are  the  first  10  U.  S.  evening  newspapers  listed  in  order 
of  general  advertising  linage  for  the  first  seven  months  of  ’53 


1.  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS,  2,104,633 

2.  Cleveland  Press . 2,076,866 

3.  Detroit  News  . 1,988,282 

4.  Sacramento  Bee . 1,950,271 

5.  Philadelphia  Bulletin . 1,908,075 


6.  Boston  Traveler  . 1,815,934 

7.  Pittsburgh  Press  . 1,810,052 

8.  Columbus  Dispatch  . 1,764,887 

9.  Newark  News  . 1,744,8SH) 

10.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch . 1,728,410 


Source:  Media  Xecords,  Inc. 
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Across  the  nation,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  leads  the  evening  field  in 
general  advertising  linage. 

The  Daily  News  is  Chicago’s  HOME  newspaper,  Chicago’s  FAMILY 
newspaper.  Because  it  goes  into  the  home,  in  the  evening,  when  the  whole 
family  settles  down  to  read,  to  plan  and  discuss  tomorrow’s  purchases,  it’s 
the  ideal  Chicago  advertising  medium.  From  apples  to  automobiles,  buying 
is  a  family  process  ...  so  it’s  only  logical  to  tell  your  sales  story  to  Chicago 
families,  efficiently  ahd  economically,  through  the 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago’s  HOME  newspaper  .  .  .  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


REYNOLDS  WRAP 


There’s  nothing  more  delicate  than  the  flavor  of  fresh  margarine  or  butter. 
That's  why  Keynolds  spent  years  developing  tlie  special  aluminum  foil 
wrap  used  by  leading  producers  around  their  (|uarter-pound  prints. 

Now  comes  anotlier  great  Reynolds  packaging  development,  first  used 
by  Good  Luck  Margarine.  Not  only  are  Good  Luck  i|uarter-pounds  foil 
wrapped,  hut  also  the  whole  pound  is  heat-sealed  in  Reynolds  Aluminum 
...Reyseal*.  Double  protection  against  moisture,  air.  light,  odors! 

Good  Luck  dramatiites  its  new  package  with  the  name  that  women  know 
best  as  aluminum  “packaging”... Reynidds  rap.  ^ou  see  it  right  thereon 
the  label. ..the  seal  with  the  words:  “Quality  Protected  with  RE\  .\OLDS 
WRAP  Aluminum  Packaging.”  It  tells  the  story  of  fresher  flavor.  It  adds 
another  buy-sign  to  the  power  of  a  great  brand  name... another  example 
of  how  aluminum  serves  you  best,  with  a  better  story  to  tell. 

This  seal  is  now  being  used  on  the  packages  of  many  other  famous 
brand  names.  For  information  on  how  you  can  u.«e  it  on  your  own  pack¬ 
aging.  contact  your  nearest  Reyntilds  Sales  Office,  or  write  direct  to 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  General  Sales  Office,  Louisville  1.  Kentucky. 
♦Reg.U.S.Pat.  Off. 


^  QUALITY  N 
PROTEaED  WITH 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SEAL! 

On  any  product  it 
means  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  using  the  finest 
packaging  known. 


SEE  'MISTER  PEEPERS, 


:x/  Wolly  Cox,  Sundays,  NBC-TV  Network. 


starring 


Child 
In  School 


One  out  of  every  six  Mary¬ 
landers  is  a  student.  The  other 
five  have  a  chance  to  recapture 
the  nostalgia  of  school  days  three 
times  a  week  through  a  regular 
Baltimore  Stmpapers  feature, 
“Your  Child  In  School.” 

Familiar  to  readers  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1948,  “Your  Child  In 
School”  is  the  story  of  education 
as  it  is  being  conducted  every  day 
in  Maryland  classrooms. 

The  feature  deals  with  the  latest 
classroom  techniques  employed  by 
Maryland  teachers  to  bring  the 
three  R’s  to  Maryland’s  younger 
citizens.  And  it  tells  the  response 
of  these  young  people  as  they 
meet  for  the  first  time  the  ideas 
which  have  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  intelligent  people  the 
world  over. 

It  chronicles  the  story  of  how 
intelligence  is  awakened  against 
a  backdrop  of  crises  like  crowded 
classrooms,  teacher  shortages,  an¬ 
tiquated  buildings. 

This  feature  won  for  the  Sun- 
papers  the  1949  Education' Writ¬ 
ers  Association  annual  award  for 
outstanding  work  in  interpreta¬ 
tive  education. 

“Your  Child  In  School”  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Eleanor  Johnson,  Evening 
Sun  reporter,  who  actually  goes 
to  school  with  the  children  to 
gather  the  information.  That  is 
why  “Your  Child  In  School”  gives 
parents  a  complete  and  factual 
account  of  what  is  being  done 
with  their  children  in  the  class¬ 
rooms. 


Combined  Daily  Cirtulation  (five  Day  Average) 379,790  Sunday  Circulation ..  .312,440 


The  Sunpapers 


morning-evening 

SUNDAY 


RalitMl  Bcpreniitaiivet:  Crcsmer  li  Woelwarl,  he..  Hew  Terk,  Saa  Fnachi 


.as  Aaicles:  Scalara,  Meeker  li  Seelt.  Ckicafo  It  Delraa 


&  PUBLISHER  for  October  10,  1953 


Lines  to  a 
Lineman 


TUal  Our  fZuJrr,  So 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
NORMAN  ROCKWELL 


]^o  word  of  pen  or  stroke  of  artist  s  liand 
No  flowered  phrase  or  orator\'s  l>oast 
Need  tell  the  story  of  the  world  youNe  made. 

Tis  writ  upon  the  pages  of  the  land 
From  north  to  south— from  eoasl  to  coast. 


Those  poles  you  mount 

Those  lengthened  strands  you  siring 
Are  not  just  sturdy  uprights  in  the  sky 

That  march  across  the  miles  in  proud  parade. 
You’ve  made  them  into  words  that  help  and  sing 
A  doctor’s  call,  good  news,  a  lover’s  sigh. 


Deep  etched  in  time  the  record  of  your  skill 
The  work  you’ve  done— your  w  illingness  to  do 
The  fires  and  storms  you’ve  tackled  unafraid. 

Your  signature  is  carved  on  every  hill 
Y  ours,  too,  the  creed 

“The  message  must  go  through.” 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


No  Scarcity  ol  Sotind  $10,000  in  cash  to  put  down  u 

Newspapers  for  Sole  price  on  a  weekly,  bm 

To  THE  Editor:  That  curious  that  he  would  not  settle 

piece  in  Time  magazine  (E&P,  anything  less  than  an  excltisivt 

Sept.  26,  page  64)  must  have  baf-  *  town  of  5,000 


county-seat  deal  in  a  town  of  5,000 1 


fled  a  lot  of  newspaper  publishers.  of 

It  was  like  listening  to  a  lecture  ->0W  paid  CHCulation. 
on  nuclear  fission  by  one  of  the  Unlike  the  broker,  an  individiial 
whizz  kids.  newspaper  publisher  does  not  hivt 

Time  said  that  the  supply  of  f^ilities  to  scrw 

newspaper  properties  for  sale  .had  ,  ®  wheat  from  the  cmIT.  Aftej 
almost  completely  dried  up.  It  said  wKh  such  inquines,  he 

that  scores  of  would-be  buyers  “fcomes  wary  and  sornetimes  cm- 
were  hunting  dailies  or  weeklies  ,  ^  tbink  Times  employa 

jn  vain  *  failed  to  get  answers  to  their  k- 

This  simply  is  not  true.  Now,  ters  simply  because  the  publish 
today,  more  newspaper  ^operties  *  whom  they  wrote  did  not  belkit 
are  for  sale  than  in  any  other  businew. 

post-war  year.  This  is  not  a  guess.  Time  quoted  a  few  moth-eatc 
It  is  not  based  on  second-hand  in-  ^PP*"*^*  formulas  and  then  sail 
formation.  It  is  “right  from  the  "o^ody  knows  what  a  newspspe 
horse’s  mouth.”  I  sell  newspaper 

properties  and  I  know.  ^  they?  Given  the  h 

Fqt  example,  if  Time’s  writers  statement,  the  inventor;, 

can  show  a  reasonable  amount  of  pertinent  facts  aNnit  Uf 

cash  plus  the  experience  needed  to  and  the  field,  the  rest 

run  a  newspaper,  I  personally  comes  pretty  much  a  matter  0: 
guarantee  to  put  them  in  possession  out  the  price  on  a  but 

within  30  days  of  their  choice  of  capitalization,  with  due  ahov 

weeklies  grossing  $10,000,  $17,-  ance  for  certam  vanables  such  1 
000,  $24,000,  $31,000,  $39,000,  whether  or  not  the  town  is  a  coit 
$43,000,  and  $150,000,  respective-  tV-seat  and  the  economic  bicli 
ly.  Each  is  sound,  fairly  priced,  ground  of  the  area.  To  app^;^ 
unopposed,  profitable.  Each  can  be  successfully,  you  do  have  to  hae, 
bought  on  terms  *°“"d  experience  in  the  newspapr 

No  newspaper  properties  for  field  and  you  do  have  to  have  ca 
sale?  Come,  come,  boys;  wake  up  business  judgment.  ^ 
and  roll  over.  One  thing  in  Time  s  artici 

The  reason  why  Time’s  em- 

ployes  did  not  receive  replies  from  broker  as  saying  that  determis  s 
publishers  whose  “for  sale”  ads  ‘h®.  value  of  a  newspaper  is 
they  answered  is  fairly  obvious,  frying  to  figure  out  a  womans;? 
There  is,  in  this  country  a  tre-  ^  *'®r 

mendous  number  of  wishful  think-  (.Continued  on  page  30) 
ers  who  keep  the  mails  hot  and  the 

find,  in  their  own  words,  the 

“right”  newspaper  property  at  the  Cm  /  / 

“right”  price.  These  people  come  /  /  /  /  . 

from  every  walk  of  life.  Most  of  —  y 

them  are  under-financed.  They  do  „  , 

not  know  what  it  takes  to  operate  Headlines: 
a  new.spaper.  They  have  no  con-  Why  Children  Turn  Vanda>- 
ception  of  newspaper  values.  So  it  They  Admire  Football 
'  is  small  wonder  that  they  are  al-  Who  Really  Trains  Them.— 
ways  looking  but  never  finding.  frm  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Here’s  an  example:  For  a  clean,  ■  . 

well-equipped  daily  newspaper,  un-  It’s  Buyer’s  Market;  Get 
opposed  in  a  good,  growing  town  Casket  Now. — Los  Angeles  (Ci- 
and  grossing  $175,000,  one  of  these  Daily  News. 
lads  came  along  with  an  offer  ■ 

which  finally  reached  a  top  of  Campus  Slayer  Relentlessly  Pij 
$125,000.  A  seasoned  newspaper  suej  gy  Pair  of  Red  Shoes.-Wi3* 
man  would  smile  at  such  an  ap-  Numbers.  —  Columbus  (Ob* 
praisal,  but  this  buyer  kept  repeat- 
ing  over  and  over  that  no  news-  ■ 

paper  could  possibly  be  worth  ^  ^  vi.rti 

over  five  times  its  net  profit  Need-  .V’  ^****^n#  • 

less  to  say,  he  did  not  make  the  E>nng  A-^ells  To  E“™P®  "7. 
deal.  ham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald. 

And  just  one  more  instance  from  ■  . 

many:  the  chap — a  working  news-  Ike  To  Return  To  Capitil  r* 
paper  man,  by  the  way  —  who  Vinson’s  Last  Rights.  —  Bre"'* 
solemnly  assured  me  that  he  had  ville  (Texas)  Herald. 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Why  Children  Turn  Vanda'i- 


ton  (Mass.)  Globe. 

■ 

It’s  Buyer’s  Market;  Get  Yc-"i 


Campus  Slayer  Relentlessly 


Vol.  86.  No.  42.  Octobor  10.  1963.  Editor  &  PubUsher,  Tbe  Pourtb 
pubUsh^  every  SatnrdV’ vrith  an  Issue  In  Jaauaiy.'  by  ns 

St  Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1476  Broadway .^jmes  Tower',  Tilnea  Square.  RW  '  . 
36,  N.  T.  Bntei^  aa  SeMnd  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  Tort 
Annual  subacription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  PoeeesRioos.  Canada, 
Central  and  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.60  in  other  countries- 


This 

is 

Interest 


This 

is 

Enthusiasm! 


ilMERItAN  WEEKLY 

Enthusiasm' 


As  America  makes  its  great  social  and  economic  change  to  a  one-class  market^ 
The  American  Weekly  becomes  more  and  more  effective 
in  serving  the  Moneyed  Middle  Masses! 

*  Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch  t 


S 
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^  Ray  Erwin's 

ippinai 


umn 


Down  at  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  Executive  Editor 
Lee  B.  Wood  is  knocking  all  to  heck  the  old  idea  that  reporten 
must  remain  anonymous — O’Malley  of  the  Sun,  and  so  on— un- 
by  lined,  unphotographed, 
unheralded  and  unsung. 

Nowadays,  W-T&S  fea- 
tures  not  only  are  written  by 
reporters  but  many  are 
made  by  ’em  and  illustrated 
with  their  mugs  yet. 

“We  are  trying  out  and 
developing  the  idea  of  put- 
ting  the  reporter  into  some 
feature  stories,  building  the 
tale  around  him  to  gain  per- 
sonal  interest, . 


HARPER  MEGGEE  -  SEATTLE 


RCA  Radio  and  Television  •  RCA  Estate  Ranges 
New  Home  Sewing  Machines  •  James  Dishwashers 
Scott-Atwater  OuHmard  Motors  •  RCA  Records 
Brand  Names  Small  Appliances 


Mr.  Wood 
told  the  Clipper.  “I  think 
the  public  likes  these  stunts.” 

(Just  to  be  in  the  new- 
look  style,  with  some  temer¬ 
ity  and  m  i  s  g  i  v  i  n  g  s,  we 
spread  herewith  a  drawing 
of  the  fatso-haldo  Clipper  as 
caricatured  by  an  artist 
named  Roy  Ritzell  away 
back  when  —  in  the  “old 
days"  on  the  Charlotte  (N. 

C.)  Observer  —  along  with 
our  favorite  fruit,  Adam’s 
downfall  and  Ray’s  upbuild- 
er,  the  apple). 

Two  large  pictures  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Michelfelder  made  the 
front  page  the  other  day 
with  story  headed  “Skiner- 
ama’s  No  Hair-Raiser  On 
Reporter’s  Wide  Screen.” 

Seems  that  poor  reporter’s 
hair  still  was  “receding”  af¬ 
ter  a  90-day  scalp  treat¬ 
ment  with  a  “guaranteed” 
restorer. 

Muriel  Fischer  was  photographed  as  an  air  line  hostess  and  David 
Snell  and  Roger  Higgins  as  intrepid  mountain  explorers  when  they 
scaled  “the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  Central  Park  range  and  the  worlds 
most  accessible  peak.”  One  reporter,  Robert  Prall,  even  wrote  a  story 
about  an  incident  that  happened  to  another  reporter,  Luman  H.  Long. 
Ed  Wallace,  facile  and  photogenic,  has  been  “shot”  in  many  eye-catch¬ 
ing  poses  to  illustrate  breezy  stories  in  which  he  was  a  central  figure. 

Many  other  World-Telegram  feature  writers  have  participated  it 
providing  a  lively  parade  of  eye-catching,  stimulating  and  amusing 
stories  in  which  the  writers  staged  stunts  or  tried  innovations.  Invari¬ 
ably  they  have  been  amply  photographed  in  the  process  of  story-making 

Uninhibited  and  interesting,  the  guys  and  gals  go  their  merry  way, 
probably  unaware  of  this  dictum  recently  laid  down  by  the  New  Yort 
Times  “Winners  &  Sinners”  news  room  tip  sheet:  “Representatives  o 
the  press  should  keep  in  mind  humbly  that  they  are  reporters  of 
affairs,  not  participants  in  them.”  And  when  two  reporters  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  figured  in  a  boating  accident,  the 
newspaper  observed  editorially:  “This  is  a  lively  news-town.  Enough 
is  happening  here  all  the  time  without  the  necessity  of  reporters’  going 
around  biting  their  own  dogs.” 

But  the  W-T&S  appears  to  be  experimenting  successfully  on  the 
theory  that  you  do  meet  such  interesting  people  in  newspaper  work- 
the  newspapermen. 


LOVE  ELECTRIC  -  SEATTLE 


InternatioiMl  Harvester  Refrigerators  (  Freezers 
CBS  Television  •  American  Kitchens  •  Columbia 
Records  •  A.  0.  Smith  Water  Heaters 


F.B.  CONNELLY  CO. -SEATTLE 

Sylvania  Radio  and  Television  •  Complete  Norge 
line  •  Ironrite  Ironers  •  Kitchen  Aid  Dishwashers 
lewyt  Vacuum  Cleaners  •  Fowler  Hot  Water  Heaters 
All  Leading  Brands  of  Small  Appliances 


Clipper  &  Apples 


The  Seattle  Post*InteUigenccr  not  only  gives  you  the  greatest^nornii^  and  the 
circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the  state  of  Washington  •  •  • 
but  it  also  has  the  largest  and  best  merchandising  staff  of  ar^  Washington 
newspaper  and  offers  you  outstanding  merchandise  support. 


Simple  as  ABC 


%  SBBTTie 

POST-INIEUIGiNCER 


JENKINS  LLOYD  (jenk)  JONES,  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  who 
was  with  us  on  the  recent  press  tour  of  Colombia,  South  America, 
on  a  visit  this  week  to  E&P,  disclosed  that  Tulsa  recently  seethed  oyer 
the  refusal  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  to  permit* 
Tulsa  television  station  to  show  the  Oklahoma  University-Notre  Dame 
football  game. 

When  the  last  appeal  was  turned  down  24  hours  before  the  game 
the  angry  Tulsa  Tribune  copy  desk  came  up  with  four  columns  of 
letters  that  served  both  as  a  Page  1  headline  and  as  an  eloquent  boi 
brief  editorial: 

NCAA  KOs  OU-ND  TV— PU! 

EDITOR'S  P  U  B  L  rS  M  E  R  for  October"  10, 


Idea  suggested  by  GENE  COFSKY 
Monroe  Greenthol  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


f  I 


*<»*#»<¥■» 
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He  keeps  his  eye  on  your  dollars  in  Europe 


Ban 
INS.  ( 
myster 
of  coi 
with  s 
cials, 
merou 
checkii 
Hel 
he  rec 
Dixon 
ed  fro 
"Tht 
“well 
end  of 
■his  sK 
i  story  i 


named  The  Times  correspondent  at  Geneva. 
Usin^  Geneva  as  a  base,  Mike  Hoffman  travels 
often  throughout  Europe  in  quest  of  facts  about 
what  makes  the  European  economy  tick.  He 
comes  up  with  many  an  exclusive  story  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  American  taxpayer.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  readers  write  to  praise  his  “illuminating 
and  timely,”  “brilliant  and  incisive”  articles. 
Mike  Hoffman  is  one  of  hundreds  of  resourceful 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world  who  make  up 
The  New  York  Times  team.  Pooling  their  talents 
and  their  knowledge,  they  produce  each  day  a 
newspaper  that  is  alert  and  enterprising,  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative,  different  from  any 
other.  The  Times  has  the  biggest  staff.  It  gives 
readers  the  most  news. 

And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper, 
so  do  advertisers.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  more. 


Readers  of  The  New  York  Times  sometimes  find 
it  easier  to  understand  the  economy  of  Europe 
than  their  own  personal  economy.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  Mike  Hoffman  explains  international  eco¬ 
nomics  so  that  anyone  can  understand  them. 

Michael  L.  Hoffman  has  been  making  economics 
easy  to  understand  since  his  undergraduate 
days  at  Oberlin,  whence  he  emerged  in  1935 
with  a  B.A.  in  political  science.  He  topped  this 
with  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics  at  Chicago  in  1941. 
He  taught  economics  at  Trinity,  in  Hartford, 
and  then  at  Oberlin. 

From  1941  to  1945,  the  U.  S.  Treasury  claimed 
him,  using  his  talents  in  Washington,  French 
Africa,  Paris,  and  London  to  help  in  foreign 
funds  control.  In  1945  he  joined  the  staff  of  The 
New'  York  Times  in  London  as  a  financial  and 
economic  specialist.  Tw'o  years  later  he  was 


'ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT' 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Stony  Silence  of  Red  China 
Shields  Fate  of  2  Newsmen 


Dixon,  Applegate  Taken  Off  Yacht 
Lost  March;  State  Department  Acts 


What  has  Red  China  done  to: 
Don  Dixon,  International  News 
Service  reporter; 

Richard  Applegate,  National 
Broadcasting  Company  corre¬ 
spondent,  former  United  Press  war 
reporter; 

Ben  Krasner,  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  captain  .  .  .  since 
they  were  captured  by  a  Commu¬ 
nist  gunboat  crew  last  March  21 
in  the  waters  off  Hong  Kong? 

“Cold  war”  silence  as  devious 
and  impenetrable  as  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  shields  their  fate 
and  their  whereabouts.  Diplomatic 
inquiry  has  revealed  nothing,  and 
there  has  been  no  word  from 
them,  nor  any  authoritative  news 
about  them. 

Fans  Is  Persistent 
Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of 
i  INS,  counts  off  the  days  of  the 
mystery  in  the  number  of  sheets 
of  correspondence  he  exchanges 
I  »ith  staff  men,  government  offi- 
'  cials,  and  others;  and  in  the  nu- 
I  merous  phone  calls,  checking, 

!  checking,  checking. 

He  hopes  for  the  moment  when 
I  he  receives  the  flash  that  young 
I  Dixon  and  the  others  have  emerg- 
;  ed  from  the  dense  secaecy. 

I  ^  “Then,”  he  says  enthusiastically, 

I  “well  just  get  Don  to  the  open 
■  end  of  a  circuit  and  let  him  tell 
[iis  story  to  the  world.  What  a 
«ory  it  should  be!” 

Not  Following  Pattern 
But  his  thoughts  calm  down 
I'hen  he  considers  the  fact  that 
jlK  usual  pattern  of  return  from 
“It  behind  the  bamboo  curtain 
has  run  out  three  times.  There  was 
M  old  belief  that  the  trio  would 
stumbling  back”  to  free- 
jwm  48  hours  after  their  disap¬ 
pearance;  then  it  was  30  days; 

St  hope  was  held  out  for  six 
"’onths.  It’s  well  beyond  six 
'nths  now,  and  still  Secretary 
jC  State  Dulles  tells  inquiring  re- 
‘■‘■'■lers: 

We  have  had  no  word  as  far 
1,-'  I  know  about  these  persons.  We 
''C  been  trying  and  are  trying 
'p  actively  through  various  chan- 
its  to  get  information  about  them 
d  to  obtain  their  release,  but  so 


far  the  results  have  been  negative. 
We  are  not  giving  up.” 

‘Other  Methods'  May  Be  Tried 

As  late  as  Oct.  8,  As.sistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Cart  McCardle  told 
E  &  P:  “Efforts  are  continuing  to 
obtain  their  release.  If  the  repre¬ 
sentations  through  the  British 
Foreign  Office  are  not  productive 
there  are  other  methods  that  will 
be  tried.  We  won’t  give  up.” 

By  “other  methods”  it  w;i.s 
meant  that  the  State  Department 
might  appeal  directly  to  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  as  it  did  in  the  Oatis  case. 
The  return  of  Ambassador  Bohlen 
to  Moscow  this  week  was  signifi¬ 
cant  since  Mr.  Paris  had  fully  ap¬ 


prised  him  in  recent  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  plight  of  the  two  news¬ 
men  and  the  pilot  of  the  yacht 
Kert  aboard  which  they  were  sail¬ 
ing  to  Portuguese  Macao. 

Don  Dixon,  whose  original 
family  name  was  Ditchik  (his 
father  is  a  dentist  in  Brooklyn), 
was  an  adventurous  lad  with 
Army  training  in  civil  engineering, 
a  spell  with  the  paratroops  as  a 
radio  operator,  and  service  as  ser¬ 
geant  in  an  airborne  division  in 
Japan.  He  finished  up  a  journalism 
course  at  Syracuse  University  in 
1949  and  got  a  job  as  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  Rochelle 
(N.  Y.)  Standard-Star. 

In  April,  1951,  he  joined  INS 
on  local  assignments  in  New  York 
City  and  in  June,  he  went  off  to 
cover  the  Korean  war. 

There  he  met  up  with  Dick  Ap- 


Appeal  to  Molotov 
Got  Oatis  Free 

Washinoton 
A  direct  appeal  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  teviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Molotov  sprang  William  N. 
Oatis,  Associated  Press  reporter, 
from  prison  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Assistant  Secretary  Carl  McCardle 
told  E&P  here  this  week. 

“His  release  came  within  a  few 
days,  after  the  ‘other  side’  (pre¬ 
sumably  the  Democratic  Adminis¬ 
tration)  had  tried  for  a  couple  of 
years,”  Mr.  McCardle  said. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Oatis’  exit 
from  jail  last  May  it  was  intimated 
that  a  letter  from  his  wife  to  the 
Czech  President  had  done  the  job. 

plegatc,  a  veteran  of  Far  East  re¬ 
porting  for  the  U.  P.  The  26-year- 
old  Dixon  and  the  41-year-old 
Applegate  talked  about  a  ’round- 
world  cruise  and  presumably  they 
had  something  of  this  sort  in  mind 
when  they  found  themselves  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Hong  Kong.  Don  had 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW?  Lower  left,  Richard  Applegate  when  he  interviewed  American  soldier  in 
Korea;  right,  Don  Dixon  at  rewrite  desk  in  1951.  Hong  Kong-Macao  area  on  map. 
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Guild,  ITU  Accept 
Seattle  Times  Offers 

Seattle,  Wash,  the  engravers,  the  stereotypers  and  = 
The  .\merican  Newspaper  Guild  pressmen,  there  was  no  indica- 
ended  its  80-day  strike  against  the  •'on  when  the  Times  would  be  able 
Seattle  Times  on  Oct.  3  but  the  1°  resume  publication.  ,  , 

newspaper  remained  .shut  down  The  P.l.  has  virtually  doubled 
while  negotiations  continued  with  its  advertising  volume  during  the  „ 
mechanical  craft  unions.  strike.  As  a  result  rnany  craft  em-  ? 

Members  of  the  guild  in  editor-  ployes  of  the  Times  have  been  em- 
ial,  circulation  and  advertising  de-  ployed  on  the  Hearst  paper.  The 
partments  voted  143  to  21  to  ac-  Times  suspended  July  16.  ^ 

cept  a  company  offer.  Pickets  More  Severance  Pay 

were  withdrawn  immediately.  The  guild  settlement  included  an  ; 

The  International  Typographical  extension  of  severance  pay  from 
Union  and  its  affiliated  mailers  4q  jq  55  weeks  and  retirement  pay 
union  began  picketing  the  Times  from  .SO  to  .S6  weeks.  Both  had  ' 
plant  24  hours  before  the  guild  f,een  offered  before  the  strike  be-  = 
voted  to  end  the  strike.  They  con-  gan.  A  death  benefit  clause  was  ; 
tended  they  had  been  locked  out.  added. 

Mechanical  unions  negotiate  The  contract,  retroactive  to  May 
joint  contracts  with  the  Times  and  4^  gives  reporters,  photographers 
the  Post  Intelligencer.  The  print-  and  copyreaders  of  six  years  ex- 
ers’  contract  expired  July  15,  the  perience  a  minimum  of  $109  a 
day  before  the  guild  struck  the  They  had  been  offered  $108 

Times.  All  union  members  have  before  the  strike.  The  previous 
continued  to  work  without  con-  flftb  year  minimum  was  $102.  It 
tract  at  the  P.l.  is  now  $107. 

$4.50  Raise  for  Printers  The  guild  had  struck  for  a  7.85 

On  Sunday  Oct.  4.  the  printers  per  cent  increase  across  the  board, 
accepted  an  employer  offer  of  a  This  would  have  established  a  top 
$4.50  a  week  raise,  retroactive  to  minimum  of  $110. 

Aug.  1.  This  gives  the  printers  a  Display  advertising  salesmen 

35-hour  scale  of  $109. .50  for  day  (major  accounts)  had  a  minimum 
work  and  $114.50  for  nights.  of  $103.50  for  men  of  three  years 
Picketing  by  the  printers  con-  experience.  They  were  offered 
tinned,  however,  because  their  ac-  $108  before  the  strike  and  obtained 
ceptance  of  the  offer  was  contin-  $109  under  the  new  contract, 
gent  on  a  settlement  being  reached  A  new  category  of  after-fourth 

by  the  mailers.  Engravers  added  year  was  cr«ated  for  circulation 

pickets  to  the  line  Tuesday.  Next  district  advisers  with  a  weekly 
day  the  mailOfs  accepted  gn  offer  minimum  of  $95  under  the  new 
of  a  $4.5@'  i^ease  and  Uie  print-  contract.  Guild  employes  not  cov¬ 
ers  and  mailers  withdrew  their  ered  under  specific  categories  re¬ 
pickets.  ceived  increases  as  follows;  under 

The  mailers’  contract,  for  one  $45  a  raise  of  $2.50  a  week,  $45 
year  beginning  Sept.  1,  includes  a  to  $55  up  $2.75,  $55.01  to  $65  up 
provision  that  they  shall  receive  an  $3.25,  $65.01  to  $75.50  up  $3.75. 
additional  $1.25  a  week  increase  The  company’s  last  offer  before 
March  1,  1954  because  their  scale  the  strike  began  was  to  increase 
had  been  lower  than  that  of  other  these  employes  3.5  percent, 
fcraft  unions.  The  contract  extends  to  Oct.  1, 

'  As  representatives  of  the  pub-  1955  with  wage  reopening  April 
Ushers  continued  negotiations  with  1.  1955.  Pay  scales  for  guild  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Times  and  the  P.  I. 
have  been  virtually  the  same.  The 
E  &  P  INDEX  contract  expired  March  16  at  the 

Advertising  News . 15-30  P.  1.  and  March  20  at  the  Times. 

Cartoons  .  13  The  company  granted  a  guild  re¬ 
circulation  . .  47  quest  for  a  clause  which  would 

Cli^ified  Clinic  .  30  permit  members  to  ob-serve  picket 

Mitonal  . .  38  jings  established  by  other  unions 

loumalism  Education  .34  jp  the  plant. 

Pb^ra^y'  44  ^mld  starts  Daily 

Plant  and  Equipment . 49-56  Portland,  Me. 

Promotion  .  52  Striking  members  of  the  Port- 

Badio-TV  .  42  land  Newspaper  Guild  brought  out 

Ray  Erwin’s^  Column  .  4  a  new  daily  newspaper  here  Oct.  5, 

niound  ’^eir  Beats  .  10  the  Portland  Daily  Examiner,  an 

e  ^  .  eight-page  tabloid  priced  5c  a 

syndicates  .  46  copy.  Guild  officials  said  5,000 

^ny  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  were  being  printed. 

lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  About  180  guildsmen  have  been 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  striking  against  the  Portland  Press 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  Evening  Express  and  Sun- 

and  date  of  issue.  Telegram  since  Sept.  13,  but 

those  papers  have  been  published. 


Retire  at  62? — Bob  Stayman  Hits  the  Sky  | 


C  INCINNATI 
At  62,  when  most  newspaper¬ 
men  are  thinking  about  retire¬ 
ment,  Robert  F.  Stayman, 
assistant  city  editor  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  is 
learning  to  fly  an  airplane. 

“After  conducting  my  col¬ 
umn  for  a  year  and  a  half,  1 
decided  1  might  be  able  to 
make  it  more  interesting  if  I 
knew  how  to  fly,”  he  explained. 
"Although  I’ve  traveled  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  in  commercial 
airliners  and  in  Army,  Air 
Force  and  Navy  planes,  1  made 
my  first  flight  in  a  smaller  craft 
during  the  recent  air  show  in 
Dayton,  and  I  liked  it.” 

Temporarily  parking  his  ’41 
automobile,  Mr.  Stayman  flew 
10  hours  in  a  Cessna,  before 
his  instructors  let  him  solo,  and 
now  he'll  have  to  handle  the 
“stick”  30  or  40  hours  to  get  a 
license. 

Bud  Smith,  head  man  of  Cin- 
cinnat'  Aircraft,  Inc.  at  Lunken 
Airport,  one  of  his  teachers,  re- 


Robert  Stayman 


marked,  “Bob,  always  bear  this  | 
in  mind.  Your  greatest  danger  | 
in  flying  is  in  bumping  your  | 
forehead  on  the  tip  of  a  wing  | 
as  you  start  to  climb  in  the  I 
ship.  And  watch  out  for  that 
hook  that  holds  the  door  open  | 
when  you  enter  the  plane;  it’s  I 
mighty  sharp.” 

“I’ll  do  that,”  Bob  replied. 

Besides  writing  about  it.  Bob  | 
is  interested  in  aviation,  because  I 
his  sons,  work  for  airlines. 
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Moscow  Reporters 
Face  Income  Tax 


U.  S.  reporters  in  Moscow  will 
pay  an  income  tax,  up  to  13  per 
cent,  they  were  notified  this  week 
by  Fedor  Ilychev,  press  chief,  who 
reminded  them  that  Soviet  news¬ 
men  pay  taxe.s  in  the  U.  S.  up  to 
23  per  cent. 

A  question  whether  reciprocal 
treatment  for  correspondents  might 
also  include  lifting  of  censorship 
barriers  brought  no  affirmative 
reply. 


Boston  Post  Plant 
Auction  Set  Nov.  19 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Fosl  adu 
tised  this  week  for  bids  on  itspr^ 
ent  publishing  plant  on  Washir; 
ton  Street.  An  absolute  aucw 
was  set  for  Nov.  19  at  the  Parkr 
House.  A  $120,000  net  rental  jej 
year  wa,s  assured  for  two  yervl 
the  announcement  by  Joseph  ' 

Day,  Inc.  stated.  The  Post 
cently  di-sclosed  plans  for  erec: 
a  new  publishing  plant. 
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Three  editors  of  campus  newspa¬ 
pers  wound  up  their  tour  of  Russia 
under  .special  visas.  They  are 
Daniel  Berger,  Oberlin  College; 
Mark  Emond,  Colorado  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Zander  Hollander,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  graduate. 
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George  Creel,  76, 
Dies  On  Coast 


12,000-Mile  Report 

ClNtTSNi:| 

Having  withdrawn  as  a  caai- 
date  for  reelection  to  the  Cs! 
Council,  the  Times-Star’s 
M.  Allen  took  off  this  week  oiii|bL>dget 
12,000-mile  reportorial  jaunt  " 
Portugal,  Senegal  and  Liberia.  H: 
plans  to  spend  a  week  with  the  nirl 
Ambassador  to  Liberia,  Jesse  DL  , 
Locker,  with  whom  he  servtd 
the  council. 


San  Francisco 

George  Creel,  76,  journalist  and 
adviser  to  Presidents,  died  Oct.  2. 
His  most  notable  public  service 
was  as  chairman  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  Committee  on 
Public  Information  in  World  War 
I,  during  which  service  he  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  news¬ 
papermen  for  his  handling  of 
news. 

As  a  boy  of  18,  Mr.  Creel  began 
as  a  cub  reporter  for  the  old  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  World.  He  pub¬ 
lished  the  Kansas  City  Independent 
from  1899  to  1909  and  later 
worked  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  Denver. 
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Only  3  Repoiteis 
Travel  with  Nixon 

Washincio'I^  thi 
Only  the  three  major  press  ^^^sp; 
sociations  are  represented  on 
world  diplomatic  mission 
carried  out  by  Vice-President  RiiJ“ 
ard  Nixon.  The  newsmen  art 
Russell  Brines,  AP;  Warren 
fee,  U.P.,  and  J.  William  Tne> 

INS. 

Mr.  Duffee  is  a  member  of ‘'p 


Order  of  the  Hound’s  Tooth,’ ‘fvenu 


group  which  is  limited  to  newsn** 
who  traveled  with  Mr.  Nixon  Jat' 


ing  the  1952  campaign. 
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Publishers’  Help  Asked 
iBy  Postmaster  General 


Urges  Sympathetic  Attitude 
On  Postal  Rote  Increases 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


I  Chicago  and  delivering  it.  Our  proposed 

I  Publishers  were  asked  to  adopt  increase,  if  granted,  would  reduce 
I  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  pro-  the  loss  on  this  class  of  mail  by 
I  posed  increases  in  second  cixss  only  20  million  dollars — from 
=  mail  rates  in  the  Post  Office  De-  240  million  to  around  220  million 
I  partment's  effort  to  reduce  its  tre-  a  year. 

I  mendous  deficit.  I'ndue  Hardship 

I  P^tmaster  General  Arthur  Snm- 

Ijmerfield  ma^  ^h  a  plea  here  increases  in  second  class  mail  rJtes 
i  :h,s«^eka  the69  hannualm«t-  because,  if  granted,  they 

I  mg  Of  the  Inland  Daily  Pre.ss  As-  work  un- 

I  Ration,  attended  by  niore  than  hardship.s  on  certain  publica- 

||  300  daily  newspaper  publishers. 

|;  'Colder  Weather  Ahead  ous  adjustments  until  satisfactory 

They  were  warned  by  fellow  rates  for  second  class  mail  are  ef- 
|:  publishers  to  expect  “colder  eco-  fected.” 

'  ,  nomic  leather”  in  the  months  Summertield  reminded  pub- 

I  rjahead.  They  were  also  given  four  ,i,j,ers  that  his  suggestions  for 
asic  yardsticks  by  which  they  n^oderate  postal  rate  increases  have 
^  measure  the  worth  of  their 


common  activity  are  precisely  bal¬ 
anced.  .  .  .  Please  don’t  expect  too 
much  from  the  too  few — ours  is 
a  mutual  re.sponsibility.” 

Pleading  for  a  way  of  finding  a 
sensible  solution  to  the  postal  defi¬ 
cit  problems,  Mr.  Summerfield  de¬ 
clared: 

“I  do  not  think  any  person  in 
this  room  can  justify  saddling  those 
future  generations  with  our  un¬ 
paid  postal  bills.” 

Praises  Prevs 

He  closed  with  a  plea  for  a 
“free,  enlightened,  courageous,  ob¬ 
jective  and  responsible  daily  press,” 
declaring  newspapers  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  times  in  the  “clash 
of  idea.s  and  struggle  for  men’s 
minds.” 

The  Postmaster  General  arrived 
here  from  Washington  on  the 
plane  inaugurating  a  new  postal 
service — regular  mail  by  air  be¬ 
tween  New  York.  Washington  and 
C  hicago.  Large  bundles  of  news¬ 
papers  were  carried. 

'Just  Good  Business* 

Orville  Johler,  vicepresident  of 
the  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance 
(IGA),  called  for  newspaper  help 
in  the  investigation  of  taxes  on 
food  at  all  levels. 

"When  inflationary  prices  begin 
to  recede,”  he  said,  "the  tax  load 
on  food  may  be  so  great,  it  will 
still  keep  the  price  of  food  at  such 
high  levels  it  will  price  these  es¬ 
sentials  out  of  the  reach  of  per¬ 
sons  who  need  them  most.” 

He  praised  newspapers  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  food  advertising,  and 
stated : 

“1  certainly  don’t  have  to  be 
further  sold  on  the  merit  of  news- 


closely  whether  the  burdens  of  paper  advertising.  I.ast  year,  IGA 


“"•  newspapers  and  were  told  of  new  i:..  ,  " ..ii:  "  ."f,.  T-  Vi.. 

I  developments  under  way  in  the  .  ui-  u  ^,i,.  .'i,-  i .  .  rt  'Just  Good  Business* 

19  SSion^rT^^'  a^fe  the  newspa'Jier  Johler.  vicepresident  of 

UZIT  industry  has  geared  its  operations  the  Independent  Grocers  Alliance 

wtadu  warn  to  low -cost  distribution,  suggesting  ( IGA ).  called  for  newspaper  help 

^ilspr^^  We  are  asking  the  users  of  sec-  .  i,..r  c-.i  in  the  investigation  of  taxes  on 

class  mail-newspapers,  maga-  food  at  all  levels. 

^  *-®>‘  "Some  neoole  have  obiected  “When  inflationary  prices  begin 

be  Px-  increased  rates — to  help  ,  objcctcU  recede  ”  he  said  "the  tax  load 

.  t  ioffset  a  loss  of  S240  000  000  on  sec-  strenuously,  he  said.  I  am  sure  receuc,  ne  saiu,  tne  tax  loaa 

class  mail,”  iiSr!s^^^^  they  feel  that  they  are  right,  but 
in  addressing  the  clasing  reflected  long  and  deeply  l*'  L  “I 

.'luncheon  .seSn  upon  this  problem,  if  strikes  me  high  levels  it  will  price  the.^  es- 

The  Postmaster  General  said  the  these  individuals  have  before  them  sentials  out  of  the  reach  of  per- 

’’  iPost  Office  Department  has  cut  searching  of  conscience,  of  citi-  ‘Item  most. 

Pl.^:.000,000  out  of  a  $746,0(K),-  zenship  and  of  responsibility  to  He  praised  newspapers  as  a  me- 
estimated  deficit;  has  revised  make— in  short  a  good  thorough  tl'i'm  for  food  advertising,  and 
•n  pates  where  it  has  the  authority  to  job  of  soul-searchmg.  It  is  not  -stateu: 

:in(iss*>t1o  so  to  bring  in  added  revenue,  SooJ  enough  for  the  real  leaders  1  certainly  don  t  have  to  be 
a  casi-fe  operating  as  efficiently  and  eco-  society  to  calculate  too  further  sold  on  the  merit  of  news- 

the  Cffcomioally  as  it  can,  but  still  needs  closely  whether  the  burdens  of  paper  advertising.  I.ast  year,  IGA 
r  Douj-l440,000,000  to  bring  the  postal 
week  ot  iftudget  into  balance  this  year. 

Handle  Papers  at  Loss 

th  the  asked  the  Congress 

Jesse  ^  ''cry  modest  raise  in  second 
served  -  rates  for  newspapers, 

H  icazines  and  periodicals  to  bring 
jin  added  revenues  equal  to  less 
-  pun  9  per  cent  of  the  present  loss 
p-g  in  this  class  of  mail,”  said  Mr. 
jSummerfield. 

jXOn  ;  "We  lost  240  million  dollars 

ashing:  '  un  this  cla.ss  of  mail  in  1952  with 
r  press  n  "’"spap.is.  other  than  free  in 
;ed  on  di*  vuiiniy,  involving  32  per  cent  of 
,ion  loss,”  he  stated,  pointing  out 

ident  Ri"  ‘Ut  magazines  and  periodicals  ac- 
smeti  urc  counted  for  the  other  68  per  cent 
arren  H  ihe  loss. 

iam  Tfs  “Second  class  mail  rates  are 
'*er^  today  than  they  were  in 

ler  of  "u  *  he  continued,  “in  fact  our 

I'  sufficing  CO.MMUNITY  SERVICE  winnen  receive  University  of  Missouri 

vi/ran:  “‘I'  from  Dr.  Earl  English  {«lreme  right),  head  of  journalism 

^  "  h  n  second  class  mail,  school,  at  Inland  convention.  Representing  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 

^  otning  for  the  enormous  ex-  Dispatch  are  (left  to  right)  Joe  Nixon,  secretary -treasurer;  Robert  C. 
- ^  of  handling,  distributing,  Averitt,  business  manager;  and  Albert  W.  Spiers,  editor. 
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PRESIDENTS,  past  and  present, 
of  Inland:  Louis' A.  Weil,  Jr.  (left). 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  con* 
gratulates  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier. 

spent  $1,700,000  in  local  food 
newspaper  advertising. 

“This  year,  we  will  spend  well 
over  $2,000,000  in  the  same  me¬ 
dia.  Without  newspapers,  IGA 
would  never  have  reached  a  sales 
volume  of  two  billion  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  as  it  did  in 
1952. 

“We  know  that  when  we  use 
newspapers,  our  advertisements  get 
to  the  people  of  a  community 
with  the  lightning  speed  of  news. 

“When  we  can  offer  our  prices  on 
food  along  with  the  news  of  the 
world,  and  have  it  either  delivered 
to — or  taken  to  the  home,  we  have 
indeed  made  a  good  investment.” 

To  Evaluate  Paper’s  Worth 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  newspaper 
broker,  gave  Inlanders  four  basic 
yardsticks  by  which  to  evaluate  the 
worth  of  their  newspapers: 

1.  Annual  gross  volume,  plus  2 
per  cent. 

2.  Urban  population  of  city 
times  $17  a  head. 

3.  Circulation  times  $30  a  head. 

4.  Net  profit  times  8. 

He  suggested  the  four  yard¬ 
sticks  should  be  lumped  together 
and  averaged  in  arriving  at  an 
evaluation  figure.  Real  estate,  he 
added,  should  be  evaluated  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  newspaper  and  its 
building  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  also  outlined  four 
other  factors  which  play  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  determining  how 
much  a  newspaper  is  worth.  These 
are  ( 1 )  competition,  such  as  a 
strong  weekly,  or  local  radio-TV 
station,  in  which  case  “dock  your¬ 
self;”  (2)  opportunity — is  circula¬ 
tion  up  to  57%  of  town  popula¬ 
tion?  (3)  equipment;  (4)  vigor  of 
field — is  it  a  prosperous  town  or 
community,  or  are  the  stores 
dingy  and  dumpy? 

If  a  town  has  $1,320  per  head  in 
bank  deposits,  it  is  an  average  city, 
he  said,  asserting  that  $1,500  per 
head  is  “prosperous”  and  $2,000 
per  head  is  “way  above  average." 

C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  research  di¬ 
rector,  told  of  an  experiment  with 
Tteletypesetter  Corporation  on  a 
method  whereby  there  will  be 
faster  transmission  of  news  via 
telephone  lines.  The  new  method, 
he  said,  would  permit  sending  an 
entire  stock  market  table  in  15 
minutes  over  a  single  telephone 
line,  which  now  takes  three  hours 
over  a  single  circuit  to  send. 

{Continued  on  page  67) 


'Round  Their  Beats 

Radiophone  Car 
Helps  in  Vigil 
On  Kidnap  Story 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Day  and  night  since  Bobby 
Greenlease,  6,  was  kidnaped  on 
Sept.  28  until  his  body  was  found 
in  a  shallow  grave  in  St.  Joseph 
on  Oct.  7.  newsmen  maintained  an 
around  -  the  -  clock  watch  for  de¬ 
velopments. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  broke  ihe 
story  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
boy  in  late  afternoon  editions 
Sept.  28. 

The  Star  had  a  radio-telephone 
car  parked  in  a  secluded  spot  a 
half-block  from  the  scene  where 
the  Greenlease  house  could  be 
watched  at  all  times  without  the 
car  being  obvioas  to  persons  pass¬ 
ing  by. 

Staff  members  of  the  Star,  James 
Scott,  Hal  Hendrix,  Bill  Moore, 
Franklin  S.  Riley,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Bower- 
sock,  were  assigned  to  the  car  in 
shifts  to  await  developments.  They 
interviewed  persons  who  appeared 
from  the  home  in  an  effort  to  get 
information. 

At  police  headquarters,  special 
shifts  were  set  up  to  maintain  a 
constant  watch  there.  Another 
member  of  the  Star  staff,  Joe 
Wellington,  worked  closely  with 
police  and  was  at  the  scene  in  St. 
Louis  when  the  case  broke. 

A1  Dopking,  bureau  chief  in 
St.  Lxmis,  was  brought  into  Kansas 
City  to  handle  the  stories  for  the 
Associated  Press. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  com¬ 
munications  in  the  exclusive  su¬ 
burban  residential  area,  the  United 
Press  had  a  telephone  installed  on 


and  this  newspaper  gladly  accepted 
the  challenge. 

“It  was  a  caprice  of  fate  that 
Wicks’  name  came  into  the  origi¬ 
nal  investigation  at  all.  It  was 
sheer  luck  that  Wicks  was  sworn 
in  as  Lieut.-Governor  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  story  ‘broke.’ 

“What  the  Journal-American’s 
reporters — Guy  Richards,  Marvin 
Sleeper  and  Samuel  Crowther  3rd 
—originally  set  out  to  find  was 
how  deep  Fay’s  power  was  in  the 
scandal-tainted  Roosevelt  and  Yon¬ 
kers  trotting  tracks.’’ 

The  story  went  on  to  tell  how 
the  three  reporters,  delving  into 
Fay’s  activities  kept  running  across 
Wicks’  name.  Their  revelation 
brought  out  an  official  roster  of 
Fay’s  visitors. 

*  *  * 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  subsequently  asked 
the  State  Department  of  Correction 
to  give  out  a  list  of  persons  who 
visited  Charles  (Lucky)  Luciano, 
vice  czar,  before  he  was  deported 
in  1946.  The  request  was  turned 
down  on  the  ground  the  list  was 
not  public  property. 

Reporter  a  Liie  Saver 

St.  Pall,  Minn. 

After  an  eight-hour  siege  in 
which  he  threatened  to  shoot 
sheriffs  officers  as  they  tried  to 
enter  his  home,  Dr.  H.  F.  Eby, 
a  dentist,  permitted  Tom  Allan. 
World-Herald  reporter,  to  come 
inside  with  a  safety  patrolman. 
They  persuaded  him  to  surrender. 

Several  times  during  the  siege 
the  man  phoned  to  members  of 
the  World-Herald  staff  and  com¬ 
plained  that  people  were  obstruct¬ 
ing  his  campaign  against  war.  He 
was  held  for  a  sanity  hearing. 


Newsmen  Escape 
Injury  in  Copter 

Newsmen  covering  Exercise 
Mariner  from  the  USS  Des  Moines 
off  Iceland  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  injury  when  a  helicopter  got 
itself  entangled  with  the  warship. 
Here  is  how  Ray  Borst.  .Albany 
correspondent  for  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News,  reported  the 
accident  in  his  newspaper: 

Three  of  14  newsmen  covering 
Exercise  Mariner  had  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  from  injury  when  the  whirl¬ 
ing  blades  of  a  helicopter  which 
was  about  to  take  off  from  the 
deck  of  the  Des  Moines  became 
entangled  and  tore  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  fuselage  two  feet  above 
their  heads.  The  copter  was  warm¬ 
ing  up  for  its  first  start  of  “Opera¬ 
tion  Ferry”  to  transfer  newsmen 
*o  the  USS  Iowa,  flagship  of  the 
striking  fleet  standing  a  half-mile 
off  starboard,  when  the  accident 
occurred. 

Other  newsmen  who  were  wait¬ 
ing  their  turn  to  board  the  copter 
for  subsequent  flight  to  the  Iowa 
and  several  officers  and  members 
of  the  Des  Moines  crew  ran  for 
cover  as  pieces  of  the  blades  start¬ 
ed  flying  like  bullets  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

Sudden  Wind 

The  three  newsmen  in  the  cop¬ 
ter  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
were  W.  V.  Anderson,  editor  of 
Ships  and  the  Sea,  Milwaukee; 
Ben  Baldwin,  Washington,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  Louis  L.  Banks,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Time,  New  York 
City. 

This  reporter  was  one  of  the 
four  who  was  scheduled  to  make 
the  first  flight  to  the  Iowa  but  at 
the  last  moment  the  pilot  decided 
only  three  should  be  carried  and 
he  was  left  standing  beside  the 


copter  when  pieces  of  the  blade  I 
started  spraying  the  deck. 

The  transfer  was  to  have  bea 
made  a  few  miles  south  of  tki 
•Arctic  Circle  and  the  icy  wafea 
of  the  North  Atlantic  had  for  i 
few  minutes  been  pounding  ow 
the  accident  scene. 

■ 

St.  Augustine  Records 
Executives  Promoted 

St.  Augustine,  fJ 
Promotions  in  the  businea  ud 
editorial  departments  of  the  Sl 
Augustine  Record  were  annouioei 
this  week  by  A.  H.  Tebault, 
lisher. 

W.  W.  Wilson,  who  is  busintt 
manager,  has  been  promoted  h 
additional  duties  as  assistant  to  Ai 
publisher. 

Harvey  Lopez  has  been  prorad 
ed  to  the  position  held  by 
Nina  Hawkins  as  head  of  the  d 
torial  department.  Miss  Hawti 
retired  as  editor-in-chief  on  Sq( 
15  after  43  years’  service  with! 
Record. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  emokji 
with  the  Record  since  1929. 

Mr.  Lopez  joined  the  edited 
staff  of  the  Record  in  1934.  p 

Publisher  Tebault  also  m 
nounced  the  advancement  of  Toe’ 
King  to  city  editor  in  charge  c 
handling  Associated  Press  »it 
news,  makeup  of  the  front  paa 
sports  and  local  news. 

■ 

Swims  Bosporus 

Chic^?i 

George  Weller,  Chicago  Dfc  j 
News  foreign  corresponctent 
has  a  yen  for  the  dramatic, 
week  swam  the  Straits  of  Bo^poj 
rus.  He  completed  the  ODe  it<. 
swim  under  the  coaching  of  Fio, 
rence  Chadwick,  swimming  star  | 


a  tree  near  the  home.  It  was  used 
by  a  staffer,  Margaret  Richards. 
Charles  Estell  handled  the  assign¬ 
ment  for  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Television  and  newsreel  camera¬ 
men  set  up  equipment  in  front  of 
the  large  residence  on  several  oc¬ 
casions. 

None  of  the  staff  writers  had 
covered  a  kidnaping  before  this. 

How  Joumal-Americon 
Broke  Wicks  Scandal 
The  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  in  a  feature  story  by  Herman 
Appelman  on  Oct.  4  explained  how 
three  J-A  reporters  obtained  the 
news  that  Lt.  Gov.  Arthur  H. 
Wicks  visited  labor  extortionist  Joe 
Fay  in  Sing  Sing  prison  on  ‘numer¬ 
ous  occasions.’  He  wrote: 

“Russia’s  Iron  Curtain  was  a 
silken  screen  compared  to  the  wall 
of  official  secrecy,  evasion,  ‘cover- 
ups’  and,  in  one  instance,  down¬ 
right  lying  which  this  newspaper 
had  to  pierce  before  it  could  nail 
down  the  Wicks-Fay  story. 

“The  attitude  of  officialdom 
amounted  to  ‘dare’  to  the  Jour- 
nal-American  to  print  the  story — 

10 
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Margaret  Richards  of  U.P.  uses  phone  outside  the  home  of  kidnaped  hoy.  Other  newsmen 
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ITS  OPEN  TO  ARGIIMENT,  journalistically  speak  ing,  whether  the  umpire  is  an  essential  element  of 
this  World  Series  picture.  Some  editors  played  it  without  him;  some  with  Just  his  **out'’  fist  showing. 

This  print  was  made  from  negative  shot  by  Herb  Scharfman,  INP. 

-  •  I  "m  ■  11  *  *  ted  on  Wirephoto  an  average  of 

Martin  s  Plate  Collision  " 

^  _  TXT0  fV  X*  X  included  numerous  strips  from  se- 

best  W  b  Action  ricture  ry%u“Tn'”ad"L‘''rrg£ 

-  ,  *  ^  ft.  action  shots. 

BylqmesLCollmgE 

Billy  Martin  of  the  Yankees  The  stills  were  of  such  equal  averaged  wirephoto  transmission 
crashing  into  Roy  Campanella  of  merit  that  it  was  a  matter  of  E&P  between  nine  and  ten  action  pic- 
the  Dodgers  at  home  plate  to  end  drawing  lots  to  come  up  with  the  during  each  game.  At  the 

the  fourth  game,  Oct.  3— that  was  version  shown  herewith,  taken  game,  the  service  cleared  five 

the  best  action  shot  of  the  World  by  Mr.  Scharfman.  His  picture  dif-  dressing  room  pictures  with- 

Series.  fers  from  the  others  only  slightly.  1"  ?f‘er  the  Yankees  came 

So  felt  A1  Resch,  general  news  There  was  but  the  width  of  an  eye-  _  clubhouse, 

photo  editor  of  the  Associated  lash  between  each  shutter  release.  Despite  the  crush  of  WS  pic- 
Press;  Ed  Stein,  editor  of  Interna-  Had  the  three  stillmen  shot  simul-  tures,  the  AP  noted  that  the  non- 
tkmal  News  Photos;  and  Harold  taneously  and  gotten  same-angle,  WS  content  of  its  wirephoto  report 
Blumenfeld,  editor  of  United  Press  identical  pictures,  it  would  have  during  the  six  Series  days  averaged 
Newspictures;  this  week  after  been  as  unusual  as  it  was  to  get  35  pictures  daily,  or  50%  greater 
studying  hundreds  of  pictures  made  this  type  of  bump-bounce  play  at  than  the  volume  of  Series  art. 
•luring  the  annual  classic.  the  plate.  A  slide  is  the  customary  Press  Wireless,  Inc.  transmitted 

There  were  many  good  action  approach.  AP  pictures  by  radio,  instead  of 

pictures,  they  agreed,  but  this  one  On  other  WS  matters,  UPN  said  wire  circuit,  to  the  Rocky  Mount 
was  the  .stickout,  showing  as  it  does  that  its  telephoto  clients  from  coast  (N.  C.)  Telegram.  It  was  claimed 
the  Series  hero,  Mr.  Martin,  about  to  coast  began  receiving  a  picture  that  the  test  proved  this  to  be  a 
to  take  a  spill  usually  reserved  only  of  the  first  ball  pitched  “just  one  less  expensive  service  for  small-city 
for  novice  iceskaters.  Roy  put  the  minute  and  40  seconds  after  Yan-  papers. 

t^g  on  hard — Billy  is  going  down  kee  hurler  Allie  Reynolds  made  Mr.  Stein  of  INP  said  that  Don 
likewise.  The  Bums’  catcher  seems  the  toss.”  Glickman,  INP-JNS.  artist,  was 

to  be  hitting  the  second  baseman  This  was  made  possible,  the  used  at  the  second  and  third  games 
with  the  rock  he  pulled  by  trying  service  said,  because  staffer  Bill  for  on-the-spot  retouching  of  prints 
to  score  when  he  shoulda  stood  on  Sauro  iLsed  a  Polaroid  back  on  his  and  creation  of  photo  diagrams. 

Speed  Graphic.  The  picture  de-  He  worked  on  the  other  games  in 
This  piece  of  frustrated  larceny  veloped  as  he  made  his  run  for  the  office, 
was  well  captured  on  film.  Matty  UPN’s  transmitting  station  be-  “Having  Mr.  Glickman  right 
Zimmerman  of  the  AP,  Frank  Jur-  •  neath  Yankee  Stadium.  there  was  fine,”  Mr.  Stein  said.  “It 

•oski  of  INP  and  Andy  Lopez  of  “At  1:19  p.m.,  EST,”  a  spokes-  probably  saved  us  an  hour  each 

WN — each  made  it  with  sequence  man  said,  “just  1 1  minutes  after  day. 

*®eras,  and  John  Rooney  (AP),  the  game  started,  the  completed  “To  get  back  to  Scharfman’s 
Herb  Scharfman  (INP)  and  Tony  picture  was  on  editors’  desks  picture  of  Martin — I  never  saw  one 

Sande  (UPN)  recorded  it  with  throughout  the  country.”  guy  in  so  many  pictures.  It  seemed 

ttill  shots.  Lowl  newspapers  made  Up  at  the  AP,  Mr.  Resch  ex-  every  time  I  turned  around  I  saw 
•1  also,  of  course.  plained  that  the  service  transmit-  Billy  doing  something.” 


The  stills  were  of  such  equal 
merit  that  it  was  a  matter  of  ^P 
drawing  lots  to  come  up  with  the 
version  shown  herewith,  taken 
by  Mr.  Scharfman.  His  picture  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  others  only  slightly. 
There  was  but  the  width  of  an  eye¬ 
lash  between  each  shutter  release. 
Had  the  three  stillmen  shot  simul¬ 
taneously  and  gotten  same-angle, 
identical  pictures,  it  would  have 
been  as  unusual  as  it  was  to  get 
this  type  of  bump-bounce  play  at 
the  plate.  A  slide  is  the  customary 
approach. 

On  other  WS  matters,  UPN  said 
that  its  telephoto  clients  from  coast 
to  coast  began  receiving  a  picture 
of  the  first  ball  pitched  “just  one 
minute  and  40  seconds  after  Yan¬ 
kee  hurler  Allie  Reynolds  made 
the  toss.” 

This  was  made  possible,  the 
service  said,  because  staffer  Bill 
Sauro  iLsed  a  Polaroid  back  on  his 
Speed  Graphic.  The  picture  de¬ 
veloped  as  he  made  his  run  for 
UPN’s  transmitting  station  be- 
•  neath  Yankee  Stadium. 

“At  1:19  p.m.,  EST,”  a  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “just  1 1  minutes  after 
the  game  started,  the  completed 
picture  was  on  editors’  desks 
throughout  the  country.” 

Up  at  the  AP,  Mr.  Resch  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  service  transmit- 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Repeats 
Series  Headline  Fun 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
kept  readers  chuckling  throughout 
the  World  Series  by  publishing 
amusing  headlines  relative  to  the 
Dodgers’  daily  progress  (or  set¬ 
back). 

The  idea  was  started  a  year  ago 
by  Managing  Editor  Tom  Schroth. 
■All  employes  of  the  Eagle  were 
invited  to  submit  headline  sugges¬ 
tions  each  day.  Although  most 
of  the  contributions  came  from  the 
newsroom,  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  plant  participated. 

Two  headlines  a  day  were  used; 
one  for  the  first  edition,  before 
the  game  started,  and  the  second 
on  the  MX  edition,  after  the  game 
was  over.  Cash  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  most  popular  head¬ 
line  each  day  and  for  the  most 
popular  head  of  the  contest.  The 
latter  was  won  by  Miss  Nadine 
Archer,  executive  secretary. 

Some  of  the  headlines: 

IT'S  GONNA  BE  WE  IN  53 

•  * 

PRFACH’LL  TEACH  ’EM! 

•  * 

EGAD,  MEN!  ‘WAKE  UP.’ 

*  * 

DO  NOT  FORSAKE  US! 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  a  banner  line 
was  filled  with  a  black  border.  In 
small  type  was  “Please  Omit  Flow¬ 
ers." 

■ 

Taunton  Gazette  7c 

The  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  has  increased  price  of  its 
daily  paper  from  5c  to  7c. 
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Tress  Freedom  Is 


Sought  by 

By  John  Wilhelm 

Mexico  City 

That  the  Jnter-American  Press 
Association  has  reached  a  new 
level  of  influence  among  govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  demonstrated 
graphically  at  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  assembly  here  this  week. 

With  acceptance  of  80  new  mem¬ 
bers,  the  lAPA  now  numbers  309 
memberships,  held  by  newspapers 
ranging  from  those  in  the  Andean 
cities  of  Chile  to  others  far  to  the 
north.  Outstanding  publishers  and 
editors  said  never  before  had  they 
received  such  an  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come  as  has  been  accorded  them 
by  the  Mexican  pre.ss.  Newspapers 
here  had  8-coIumn  banners  wel¬ 
coming  the  delegates. 

Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Life,  sounded  an  omi¬ 
nous  keynote  in  his  opening  speech 
to  the  directors. 

“It  has  been  a  difficult  year  and 
one  may  well  suspect  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  will  sway  back  and  forth  as  at 
Troy  before  our  beliefs  are  ac¬ 
cepted  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,”  Mr.  Heiskell  told  the 
directors. 

He  summarzied  some  of  the 
troubles  press  freedom  is  suffer¬ 
ing: 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  of  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  La  Prensa  is  still  in  ex¬ 
ile  and  his  lawyer,  Sr.  Ordonez, 
has  been  arrested  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Chilean  journalist  Alfredo  Silva 
Carvallo  of  La  Union  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  publishing  opposition 
speeches  against  the  government. 

In  Cuba,  not  only  censorship  but 
a  “sword  of  Damocles”-type  of 

May  Craig,  Ill, 
Returning  Home 

Word  came  from  Casablanca 
this  week  that  May  Craig.  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  in  Maine,  had 
recovered  sufficiently  from  a  mys¬ 
terious  ailment  to  board  ship  Oct. 
9  for  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Craig  told  visitors  that  Air 
Force  doctors  were  baffled  by  the 
nature  of  her  illness.  She  col¬ 
lapsed  while  making  a  tour  of 
American  bases  in  Morocco  and 
was  moved  to  a  hospital  in  Casa¬ 
blanca  for  treatment  of  a  heart 
ailment.  Electro-cardiograph  ex¬ 
aminations  showed  no  heart  lesions. 

Mrs.  Craig  expected  to  be  re¬ 
joined  at  Gibraltar  by  Doris  Flee- 
son,  syndicated  columnist,  who  ac¬ 
companied  her  on  the  Moroccan 
trip  and  went  on  to  Spain  to  cover 
the  signing  of  the  U.  S.-Spain  ac¬ 
cord  on  military  bases. 


lAPA 


press  law  has  been  imposed. 

In  New  York,  Sr.  Arciniegas  was 
arrested  and  held  temporarily  on 
the  basis  of  information  given  the 
police  by  the  Colombian  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  Nicaragua,  President  Somoza 
signed  an  oppressive  press  law. 

Mr.  Heiskell  was  able  to  cite 
a  few  pre.ss  battles  that  have  been 
won,  notably  in  Brazil  and  Ecu¬ 
ador. 

Increasing  Influence 

"There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  lAPA.”  he  observed.  “In  some 
cases  it  can  be  measured  by  the 
opinions  of  our  members,  in  others 
by  the  fury  of  dictators  who  are 
called  upon  to  answer  questions  by 
our  organization.  Governments 
rarely  admit  they  have  been  wrong. 
It  is  only  in  the  end  results  that 
our  influence  can  be  measured.” 

The  treasurer's  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  behalf  of  Robert  U. 
Brown,  president  and  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Mr.  Heiskell  noted  that  the 
association's  satisfactory  financial 
status  was  confirmed  by  the  treas¬ 
urer's  report  and  that  the  lAPA 
now  i.s  on  a  solid  financial  basis. 

Mr.  Heiskell  said  history  has 
shown  that  tyrants  cannot  destroy 
freedom  of  expression  without  de¬ 
stroying  themselves. 

“Jiooner  or  later,  they  must  fall, 
destroyed  by  those  whose  rights 
they  have  trampled  under  foot,” 
he  .said.  “Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  task  of  the  lAPA. 
to  which  we  must  here  dedicate 
ourselves  anew,  is  to  speed  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  that  happy  event.” 

Next  President 

Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  publisher  of 
El  Universal,  Mexico  city,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  elected  the  next  presi¬ 
dent  of  lAPA  to  succeed  John  S. 
Knight,  head  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers.  who  is  presiding  over  the 
present  congress. 

Sr.  Lanz  Duret  was  elected  vice- 
president  to  replace  Alberto  Gain¬ 
za  Paz,  who  had  been  named  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  custom  is  for  the 
vicepresident  to  succeed  the  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  end  of  the  congress. 
Sr.  Lanz  Duret  was  nominated  by 
Rodrigo  Llano,  publisher  of  Ex¬ 
celsior,  Mexico  City.  Both  El  Uni¬ 
versal  and  Excelsior  are  strong 
champions  of  a  free  press.  Jules 
Dubois,  Latin  American  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  chairman  of  the  lAPA  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  committee, 
seconded  the  nomination. 

Among  many  prominent  jour¬ 
nalists  present  are  Dr.  Gainza  Paz. 
Joshua  Powers,  Tom  Wallace. 
Marshall  Field.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  R. 


McCormick,  wife  of  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick;  Harry  Murkland  of  News¬ 
week.  Herbert  Mathews  of  the 
New  York  Times,  J.  B.  Thomas  of 
Reader's  Digest,  John  R.  Reite- 
meyer  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Conrant,  plus  scores  of  others 
from  the  U.  S.  and  20  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mexican  newspapers  splashed 
news  of  the  congress  even  before 
the  meeting  officially  opened  and 
the  big  daily.  Excelsior,  spread  an 
8-column  banner  headline  announc¬ 
ing  jubilantly  that  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  are  joint  .support¬ 
ers  of  freedom  of  the  press,  after 
President  Eisenhower  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  good  wishes  to  the  con- 


gres.s  and  President  Ruiz  Cortines 
of  Mexico  spoke  up  in  similar 
vein. 

Excelsior  also  called  Mexico  the 
“site  of  the  supreme  court  of  lilE 
erty  of  the  press”  in  reference  to 
the  lAPA  meeting.  El  Universal 
said  in  a  double-decker  8-column 
headline  that  “transcendental  af¬ 
fairs  are  before  the  free  press  of 
the  Americas.” 

Only  fly  in  the  ointment  was  the 
newspaper  El  Popular,  which 
chants  the  communist  party  line 
and  came  out  screaming  at  the 
congress.  It  acidly  remarked  that 
only  two  things  stood  out  at  the 
meeting — “John  Knight's  head  and 
the  senoritas'  bright  eyes.” 


Trained  Staff  to  Stay 
In  Far  East— Starzel 


The  Associated  Pre.ss  intends  to 
maintain  a  corps  of  experienced  re¬ 
porters  in  the  Far  East  to  insure 
solid  and  sound  coverage  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  international  operation. 

General  Manager  Frank  J.  Star¬ 
zel  gave  this  assurance  to  mem¬ 
bers  this  week  upon  his  return 
from  a  quick  air  tour  of  news  bases 
from  Hawaii  to  Hong  Kong — his 
first  trip  to  the  Orient,  incident¬ 
ally. 

“There  is  an  imperative  neces¬ 
sity  for  .sound  reporting;  it's  no 
place  for  hypodermic  stories.”  Mr. 
Starzel  said.  “There  is  such  great 
tension  that  a  bad  job  of  reporting 
could  contribute  to  starting  a 
holocaust.” 

Dispassionate  Story  Justified 

While  he  was  in  Korea,  Mr. 
Starzel  related,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  poor  reporting  when  sto¬ 
ries  written  from  Seoul  described 
the  uprising  of  “thousands"  of 
POW's  in  a  repatriation  camp  and 
the  seizure  of  one  of  the  neutral 
officers. 

Mr.  Starzel  said  he  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  of  the  incident 
at  the  camp,  after  learning  that 
AP  had  lost  the  play  on  the  story. 
The  facts  he  learned  justified  the 
“dispassionate”  account  sent  out  by 
the  AP  staff,  he  said. 

“We  can  still  lose  the  war  during 
this  repatriation  period,”  the  AP 
chief  executive  declared.  “Cover¬ 
age  of  this  phase  of  the  Korean  war 
is  more  important  to  the  end  result 
than  was  coverage  of  the  hostilities 
themselves.  We  must  have  report¬ 
ers  here  who  know  the  significance 
of  the  news.  It’s  a  spot  where  the 
carpet-bagger  can  fall  flat  on  his 
face.” 

In  Hong  Kong,  he  observed,  the 
trained  newsman  has  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  reading  all  sorts  of 
material  that  filters  through  the 
bamboo  curtain  and  of  sifting 
rumors  from  what  he  knows  to  be 
fact.  It  takes  an  experienced  hand 
to  appraise  reasonably  reliable  in¬ 


formation  brought  out  of  the  vast 
Soviet-controlled  area  by  under¬ 
ground  runners  and  from  othCT 
sources. 

Manila  Election  Important 

The  Philippines  election  cam¬ 
paign  is  another  ticklish  problem 
for  accurate  reporting.  Mr.  Stand 
pointed  out,  since  charges  of  U.  S. 
interference  are  being  hurled.  Also.  ^ 
he  added,  the  anti-Americanism  in  i 
Japan  must  be  told  fully  but  in  I 
perspective. 

He  conferred  with  Emperor 
Hirohito  and  Prime  Minister  Yo- 
shida  and  he  addressed  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Japan  News-  i 
paper  Publishers  and  Editors  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  government  plan  to  estabjish 
an  information  agency,  publicly 
explained  as  merely  an  attenipt  to 
systematize  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  among  official  bureaus,  was 
viewed  by  Mr.  Starzel  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  danger  to  press  freedom. 

“There  is  no  such  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  in  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  as  we  know  it  here,”  Mr. 
Starzel  explained.  “An  informa¬ 
tion  bureau  would  be  manned  by 
ambitious  officials  who  might  even¬ 
tually  use  it  to  dispense  only  the 
government's  point  of  view  to  the 
people.” 

Recall  Dome! 

Mr.  Starzel  said  he  found  some 
people  resent  the  idea  because  they 
still  remember  too  much  of  the  oW 
Domei  news  agency's  propaganda 
work.  The  Kyoto  agency,  eveti 
without  the  support  of  the 
Three”  newspapers,  is  healthy  fr 
nancially  and  there  is  no  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  official  subsidy,  Mt- 
Starzel  was  told  at  a  meeting  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

The  AP  chief  had  planned  his 
trip  several  months  ago  to  coincide 
with  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  a  mutual  exchange  pad 
by  AP  and  Shimbun  Rengo,  the 
agency  which  was  gobbled  up  hy 
Domei. 
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His  Typewriter 
Had  a  Soul — 
Tribute  to  Pyle 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Those  who  knew  Ernie  Pyle 
personally  said  the  .shy,  friendly 
little  man  would  have  been  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  ceremony. 

The  same,  they  say,  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  that  November  day  in  1944 
when  he  sat  quietly  on  the  same 
stage  to  receive  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  from  the  college  he  had  left 
23  years  before. 

Ernie  said  one  “thank  you" 
when  he  received  the  degree  from 
Indiana  University.  It  was  the  only 
terms  on  which  he  would  agree  to 
attend  the  ceremony. 

And  chances  are  if  he  had  been 
alive  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  bronze  plaque  in 
his  honor  here  Oct.  5,  his  only 
words  again  would  have  been 
“thank  you.” 

Eloquent  Tribute 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  (ret.)  paid 
an  eloquent  and  deeply  moving 
tribute  to  him. 

“If  it  were  humanly  possible,  I 
would  like  to  do  for  Ernie  Pyle 
'•^at  he  did  for  the  American 
soldier  during  World  War  II — 
make  his  load  a  little  lighter,  share 
some  of  his  heartaches,  ease  some 
of  his  worries  about  what  the 
world  i.s  doing  today,”  the  general 
said. 

“It  may  seem  to  us  that  Ernie 
Pyle  is  now  spared  this  burden 
and  heartache.  I  pray  that  he  is,” 
Gen.  Bradley  said.  “But  I  know 
that  if  he  were  here,  he  would  .still 
be  worrying  about  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen,  still  be  sensing 
the  tragedy  of  war,  still  be  carry¬ 
ing  more  than  his  share  of  the 
front-line  anguish,  of  loneliness,  of 
destruction  and  of  death.” 

One  could  almost  .sense  the 
tenderness  in  the  general'-s  voice 
**  he  recalled  his  first  meetings 


with  the  late  Scripps-Howard  war 
correspondent,  who  once  said  that 
if  he  had  to  choose  a  father  other 
than  his  own,  it  would  be  Omar 
Bradley. 

Men  E'ought  Better 

.And  Bradley  recalled  with  some 
amusement  how  Pyle  had  been 
kidded  by  his  fellow  correspond¬ 
ents  for  spending  considerable 
time  with  him  (Bradley)  at  the 
front. 

“But  he  stuck  with  me  and  took 
it  all  in  stride,”  Gen.  Bradley  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  he  showed  me  our 
wonderful  Army  through  new  eyes 
— eyes  that  drank  in  every  detail 
of  battle,  from  the  biggest  plan  to 
the  smallest  machine  gunner  in 
action.” 

“Ernie  Pyle's  typewriter  had  a 
real  soul,  and  it  told  our  story  to 
the  world.  .  .  .  My  men  always 
fought  better  when  Ernie  was 
around.” 

Jack  Lockhart,  assistant  general 
editorial  manager,  represented  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  along 
with  three  S-H  editors. 


Lee  Hills,  SDX  national  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  and 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  spoke  briefly. 

In  a  message.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said:  “I  met  Ernie  Pyle  in 
the  midst  of  war  and  counted  him 
my  good  friend  ...  his  name  is 
a  symbol  of  integrity  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and — for  all  citizen.s — a 
living  testimony  to  patriotism.” 

.Another  speaker  was  Capt.  Har¬ 
ry  C.  Butcher,  Ike's  naval  aide. 

*Aunt  Mary'  Is  There 

One  of  the  guests  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Bales,  who  lives  in  Dana, 
Ind.  She  is  the  “Aunt  Mary”  Pyle 
often  described  in  his  columns. 

The  plaque  was  unveiled  by  Gil¬ 
more  Reid,  Indianapolis,  a  former 
army  engineer  whom  Pyle  wrote 
about  in  “Brave  Men.” 

Ernie,  who  was  killed  by  a 
Japanese  sniper's  bullet  in  1945  at 
le  Shima,  is  the  ninth  journalist 
to  be  so  honored  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  The  plaque  will  be  placed  in 
Indiana  University’s  new  school  of 
journalism  building. 


Local  Government 
Awards  for  25  Dailies 

Chicago 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
from  nine  states  received  “awards 
of  merit”  in  the  Local  Government 
News  Contest  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  A.ssociation,  conducted  by 
the  school  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Certificates  for  “distinguished 
achievement"  were  presented  to 
the  winners  by  Prof.  Ralph  O. 
Nafziger,  director  of  the  school,  at 
the  Inland  meeting  here  this  week. 
The  merit  awards  were: 

Class  A  (below  5,000):  First, 
Jefferson  County  Union,  Fort  At¬ 
kinson,  Wis.;  Second,  Fairborn 
(O.)  Daily  Herald;  Third,  Pontiac 
(Ill.)  Daily  Leader;  Honorable 
Mention,  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily 
Mail  and  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening 
Recorder. 

Class  B  (5,000-10,000):  First, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger; 
Second,  Newton  (la.)  Daily  News; 
Third,  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.) 
Daily  Tribune;  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion,  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican  Eagle  and  Creston  (la.) 
News- A  dvertiser. 

Class  C  (10,000-25,000):  First, 
Ottawa  (III.)  Daily  Republican- 
Times;  Second,  Winona  (Minn.) 
Republican-Herald;  Third,  Koko¬ 
mo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Honorable 
Mention,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
Tribune  and  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily 
Record-H  erald. 

Class  D  (25,000-75,000):  First, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News;  Second,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Evening  Journal;  Third,  Alton 
(Ill.)  Evening  Telegram;  Honor¬ 
able  Mention,  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository  and  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

Class  E  (Above  75,000):  First, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Second,  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press;  Third,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Honorable  Mention, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
.Morning  Tribune. 


General  Omar  Bradley  stops  to  read  inscription  on  bust  of  Ernie  Pyle 
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Food  Editors’  Role 
Praised  by  Willis 


Atomic  Energy 
On  Discussion 
Card  for  NCEW 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

"What’s  cooking?”  was  the 
password  here  this  week  as  135 
newspaper  food  editors  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  attended  the  10th  annual 
invitational  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

As  usual,  the  gals  swapped  fa¬ 
vorite  recipes,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  applied  their  discrim¬ 
inating  taste  to  the  tasty  master¬ 
pieces  created  for  them  by  the 
chefs  at  the  Drake  Hotel  under  the 
exacting  requirements  laid  down 
by  34  food  and  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  who  were  their  hosts  at 
the  five-day  session. 

‘Ate’  to  ‘Ate’  Schedule 

It  was  a  busy  week  of  “happy 
hunting”  in  the  field  of  new  foods, 
new  recipes  and  new  methods — all 
of  which  the  visiting  food  editors 
absorbed  in  stride  as  they  were 
whisked  around  the  “culinary 
carousel.”  (P.  S.  Three  hardy 
male  food  editors  sought  to  keep 
up  with  the  ladies  on  their  “ate” 
A.M.  to  “ate”  P.M.  merry-go- 
round.) 

At  the  opening  session,  food  ed¬ 
itors  were  told  that  they  help  to 
make  the  American  homemaker 
the  best  informed  of  any  in  the 
world  in  the  matter  of  food  for  her 
family. 

Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  administra¬ 
tor,  Agricultural  Research  Admin¬ 
istration.  credited  the  newspaper 
food  editors  with  keeping  Ameri¬ 
can  housewives  informed.  He  said 
he  a.sked  his  wife  if  she  reads  the 


Woodman,  president  of  the  Chi- 
caso  Chapter  of  AANR. 

Definite  periods  for  news  writ¬ 
ing  were  set  aside  at  each  morning 
and  afternoon  session.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  food  editors  to 
bring  their  typewriters  here,  how¬ 
ever.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
“.Ac’cent,”  a  typewriter  was  avail¬ 
able  to  each  editor  in  her  room. 
.And  as  an  added  service,  courtesy 
of  Kellogg  Company,  press  releases 
(and  there  were  plenty  of  them 
from  the  34  co-sponsoring  hosts) 
and  souvenirs  were  to  be  shipped 
to  the  editors’  home  offices  after 
the  conference. 

Helping  to  iron  out  details  of 
the  conference  agenda  was  Miss 
Agnes  Beck,  conference  secretary, 
who  is  headquarters  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  Association. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  food 
editors  were  to  hold  their  own 
“shop  talk”  session. 

Vesta  Winners  Named 

Winners  of  the  annual  American 
Meat  Institute’s  “Vesta”  awards 
were  announced  by  Mrs.  Monica 
Clark,  director  of  home  economics 
for  the  Institute,  for  the  best  food 
pages,  daily  and  Sunday.  The  win¬ 
ners  were: 

Class  1  (cities  under  250,000) : 
Miss  Corinne  Woodard,  Rosenbtirg 
(Ore.)  News  Review. 

Class  2  (between  250,000  and 
500,000);  Mrs.  Margaret  Dillon, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Class  3  (over  500,000);  Miss 
Alice  Partridge,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
C  ourier-Express. 

Class  4  (Sunday  pages  and  color 


OHIO  TWOSOME,  left  to  right, 
Betty  .Montei  Ramsey,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  and  Betty  A.  Dietz, 
Dayton  Daily  News. 


Class  1,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal-Sentinel;  Class  2,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News;  Class  3, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald, 
and  Class  4,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  and  MJami  (Fla.)  News. 

Margaret  Carr,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star,  won  a  trip  to  Paris,  guest  of 
Pillsbury  Mills,  in  a  drawing  held 
Monday  morning.  She  will  accom¬ 
pany  a  group  of  U.  S.  newspaper, 
magazine  and  wire  service  food 
editors  to  France  for  a  European 
food  recipe  roundup.  Alternates 
chosen  by  lot,  in  the  event  that 
Mrs.  Carr  cannot  take  the  trip, 
were  Jane  Allen,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  Traveler,  and  Eleanor  Rob¬ 
erts,  Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 


Boston 

Atomic  energy  will  be  a  main 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writen 
here  Oct.  14-17. 

The  three-day  meeting  will  con¬ 
clude  with  an  after-dinner  discus¬ 
sion  among  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Mer- 
vin  J.  Kelly,  president  of  Bell  Lab¬ 
oratories  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  issued  the  contro-  ' 
versial  Kelly  Report,  and  Lloyd  | 
Berkner,  president  of  Associated 
Universities  and  a  member  of  the 
Lincoln  Project  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

On  Wednesday,  there  will  be  an 
optional  group  meeting  to  discuts 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  and  well  as 
panels  on  makeup  and  cooperation 
between  editorial  page  and  news 
departments.  The  “Letters”  pane! 
will  include  Reed  Sarratt  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel, 
Dick  Peters  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press,  Tom  Homer  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Joumid, 
Vic  Barnett  of  the  Tulsa  (Oklx) 
Tribune  and  Robert  Kennedy  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  Times. 

During  Friday  afternoon  the 
group  will  be  greeted  by  Presidrat 
Pusey  of  Harvard  prior  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  inflation  by  Professors 
Sumner  H.  Schlicter  and  John  Wil-  j 
liams.  1 

Two  years  ago  NCEW  had  135  j 
members  in  35  states,  the  District  ; 
of  Columbia  and  Canada.  Today  | 
it  has  290  members,  with  only  j 
three  states  not  represented.  | 
1953  the  chairman  of  | 


During 

Roxanne  in  Style  Show  the  membership  committee,  Rob- 
Bangor,  Me.  Kennedy  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 

food  columns  in  the  newspapers.  4  (Sunday  pages  and  color  Roxanne,  TV  actress,  was  fea-  ^number  "rewiled  *£ 

“Does  she!”  he  said.  “She  Lnd-  Pages):  Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Church,  tured  at  the  two^ay  Bangor  Daily  [  conference  in  any  one  year 
ed  me  a  box  stuffed  with  clipped  Chicago  Tribune.  News  Fashion  show  which  was  at-  ,,o  met  in  wS- 

recipes.  Then  she  showed  me  Honorable  mentions  in  the  four  tended  by  near-capacity  crowds.  « 

classifications  went  to  the  follow-  University  of  Maine  students  and 
ing:  professional  models  participated. 


marked  passages  about  nutrition  in 
other  news  items  that  had  been 
saved.  I  was  soon  convinced  that 
food  editors  have  much  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  my  meals  than  I  had 
suspected.” 

Willis  Praises  Editors 

The  food  editors  were  praised, 
also,  by  Paul  S.  Willis,  president. 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  who  said,  “As  leaders  in  your 
field,  you  are  recognized  as  the 
fountainhead,  not  only  for  recipe 
information,  but  for  news  on  new 
products,  on  nutrition,  on  scientific 
food  buying,  and,  importantly,  for 
basic  economic  information  about 
the  food  and  grocery  industry — 
information  which  helps  the  Amer¬ 
ican  homemaker  to  better  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  things  which 
may  baffle  her.” 

Welcoming  the  food  editors  back 
to  the  scene  of  their  first  confer¬ 
ence  10  years  ago  were  AANR 
Co-Chairmen  Charles  D.  Buddie 
and  J.  Donald  Scott,  and  John  E. 


ington 

1947. 


for  the  first  meeting  a 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL  contingent  at  food  editors’  parley,  left  to 
right,  Betty  Marsh  Dodds,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade;  Opal  Crandall,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune;  Eloise  Hunter  Womack,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennessean;  and  Marjorie  Elwood,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star  Weekly, 


Tells  ‘Iron  Curtain' 

Aspects  of  AEC 

Chicago 

.All  too  often  the  public 
press  do  not  understand  that  the 
atomic  energy  law  “just  about  puts 
an  iron  curtain”  around  atomic 
information.  Dr.  James  G.  Becker- 
ley,  director  of  classification  for 
the  United  States  Atomic  Enerfi 
Commission,  told  the  Sept  ^ 
meeting  of  the  Headline  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago  professional  chapter  of  Sign** 
Delta  Chi. 

“It  is  a  law  where  we  have  to 
show  cause  for  removing  infonM- 
tion  from  classification  — 

keep  it  under  classification.”  Mr 

Beckerley  explained.  “It  is  • 
blanket  law  wherein  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  positive  deterffliu*- 
tion  that  information  to  be  i*- 
leased  will  not  adversely 
the  common  defense  and  security 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


STON  Merchandising 
S  Need  Cited  by 
Two  Speakers 

All  advertising  must  be  properly 
merchandised  to  derive  the  greatest 
^  ®  benefits  from  a  .scheduled  program. 

That  was  the  considered  opinion 
^  expressed  this  week  by  Albert  M. 

Behrens,  advertising  director,  Coty, 

,  Inc.,  and  Julian  Barksdale,  sales 
.5'**  manager.  Stephen  F.  Whitman  & 

^  Son. 

”  In  separate  talks  before  a  lunch- 
lusetts  jpjj  meeting  of  the  Merchandising 
Executives  Club  in  New  York  both 
r*  men  expressed  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude  for  the  amount  of  merchan- 
/ell  as  (jjjjpg  cooperation  their  respective 
;ration  companies  had  received  from  news- 

"***  papers  throughout  the  U.  S.  PACIFIC  COUNCIL  meeting  of  the  .American  Association  of  Adver- 

panel  -jj  jj  theory  ”  Mr  Behrens  rising  Agencies  held  in  Victoria,  B.  C.  September  20-23  brought  to- 
declared,  “that  by  using  newspaper  Fioy*  Maxwell,  chmrman,  Los  Angeles  Nexvspaper 

advertising  widely— in  small  cities  Publishers  Association;  Joseph  R.  Ge^r,  J^e^R.  Gerter  Agency, 
veland  larae— therehv  obtain-  Portland,  Ore.;  and  H.  L.  Cassidy,  The  McCarty  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 

of  fte  nf  **oss  H.  Ryder,  Ryder  &  Ingram,  Oakland,  was  elected  chairman  of 

jJnl  J  coverage  of  ,he  Pacific  Council  board  of  directors, 

rxvtt  ™  cosmetic  market,  we  are  not 

Oklad  only  building  consumer  sales  di-  _ 

■oy  *  rectly  through  the  quick  action  of 

the  newspapers,  but  we  are  also  .  ^  ^  ^ 

ARF  Reviews  Past,  Sets 

^  increased  sales. 

in  Wil-  j  little  to  the  average  toiletries  buyer  Sights  on  Future  Studies 

;  or  dealer,”  he  continued.  “He  gets  ^ 

® I  Mious  from  billions!  That’s  an-  What  the  Advertising  Research  various  ads.”  Mr.  Caples  citec 
Tod  V  i  '■eason  for  showing  the  deal-  Foundation  has  accomplished  dur-  three  other  studies  now  being  pre 


All  Size-Groups 
Share  Dailies’ 
Linage  Gains 

Newspapers  in  cities  of  every 
population  bracket  have  been 
sharing  in  the  substantial  national 
advertising  linage  gains  chalked 
up  by  the  medium  during  1953, 
according  to  tabulations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Figures  based  on  linage  reports 
to  the  Bureau  from  publishers  and 
from  Media  Records  show  gains 
of  from  10  to  more  than  16  per 
cent  for  the  different  population 
groups. 

Linage  trends,  as  indicated  by 
the  first  seven  months’  perform¬ 
ance  of  those  newspapers  report¬ 
ing,  are  as  follows:  114  dailies 
in  the  10-50,000  population  group 


gether  (L.  to  R.):  Floyd  Maxwell,  chairman,  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  --rried  47  600  355  lines  The  same 
Publishers  Association;  Jo.seph  R.  Gerber,  Joseph  R.  Gerber  Agency, 

Portland,  Ore.;  and  H.  E.  Cassidy,  The  McCa^  Co.,  Los  A^jel^  ^  nf  ft 

Ross  H.  Ryder,  Ryder  &  Ingram,  Oakland,  was  elected  chairman  of  was  41,018,131,  a  953  gam  of  16.0 

the  Pacific  Council  board  of  directors.  P«r  ^  total  of  59  news^ 

pers  reporting  m  the  50-100,000 

.  -  —  .  ..  .  group  showed  a  13.4  gain  with 

38,385,261  lines  for  this  year  to 

^  ^  M  M  date  as  against  33,837,614  lines 

ARF  Reviews  Past,  Sets srUV,  rz,  TTz 
Sights  on  Future  Studies 

^  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1953 

What  the  Advertising  Research  various  ads.”  Mr.  Caples  cited  compared  with  261,394,006  lines 
Foundation  has  accomplished  dur-  three  other  studies  now  being  pre-  registered  during  the  same  period 

ing  the  past  year,  what  it  is  cur-  pared  by  ARF  with  a  view  to  help-  in  1952. 


ARF  Reviews  Past,  Sets 
Sights  on  Future  Studies 


;  «r  a  campaign  through  a  reducing  ing  the  past  year,  what  it  is  cur-  pared  by  ARF  with  a  view  to  help- 
h  on.  I  giass_a  glass  that  reduces  the  rently  doing  and  what  it  plans  to  ing  space  buyers.  They  are:  “Ef- 
picture  to  his  own  backyard.”  do  was  the  theme  of  a  presentation  feet  of  ad  size  on  readership  rat- 


•  ,  i  picture  to  his  own  backyard.”  do  was  the  theme  of  a  presentation  feet  c 

k.  *  director  said  the  by  a  panel  of  ARF  officials  at  the  ings”; 


Greatest  Gain 

Newspapers  with  the  highest  per- 


’’  **  equipped  with  com-  first  luncheon  meeting  this  .season  hand  pages,”  and  “Position  of  ads  centage  gains  (not  shown  separate- 

5®  ^  I  Plcte  working  kits  for  each  Coty  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  in  newspapers  (above  the  fold  ly  in  the  Bureau  tabulation)  art 

■  tn  ■  Included  in  the  kit  American  Marketing  .Association  versus  below  the  fold).”  those  in  cities  of  25,000  to  50,000 

®  t  newspaper  mats,  and  a  com-  held  October  8.  A  proposed  study  calling  for  ob-  population.  Their  national  linage 

I  Pic'c  listing  of  261  newspapers  and  John  Caples,  BBD&O  vicepresi-  servation  of  people  as  they  read  increase  for  the  seven-month  pe- 
1  wan  {cities  “to  enable  our  sales  force  to  dent  and  chairman  of  the  Commit-  combined  in  a  field  study  to  help  tiod  was  16.9  per  cent.  Newspa- 


those  in  cities  of  25,000  to  50,000 
population.  Their  national  linage 


servation  of  people  as  they  read  increase  for  the  seven-month  pe- 
combined  in  a  field  study  to  help  tiod  was  16.9  per  cent.  Newspa- 


ting  ®  {localize  this  advertising  directly  to  tee  to  Analyze  Findings  of  ARF  ARF  understand  better  both  the  pers  included  in  the  tabulation  rep- 


f  the  doorstep  of  the  dealer.”  Readership  Studies,  reported  that  accuracy  and  meaning  of  recogni-  resent  all  areas  of  the  nation, 

j  .\nother  form  this  listing  takes,  ARF  is  currently  concentrating  on  tion  and  aided  -  recall  techniques  The  Bureau  notes  that,  while 

Mr.  Behrens  noted,  is  the  “ad  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspa-  was  de.scribed  by  Sherwood  Dodge,  newspapers  in  the  larger  cities  have 

schedule  ticket,”  and  “like  a  rail-  per  Reading  which  began  in  1939.  vicepresident,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld-  been  making  very  sizable  gain.s, 

road  ticket  it  shows  the  destina-  Mr.  Caples  said  that  future  ing.  and  chairman  of  ARF  Com-  the  percentage  of  increase  by  tho 


shows  the  destina-  Mr.  Caples  said  that  future  ing.  and  chairman  of  ARF  Com- 
Chica  tion  of  the  scheduled  advertise-  studies  will  help  .space  buyers,  mittee  on  Printed  .Advertising  Rat- 
)lic  and  meet.”  “For  example,  one  advertiser  asked  ing  Methods  Study, 

that  the  Mr.  Barksdale  described  how  up  this  question;  ‘Why  do  identical  Mr.  Dodge  said  the  proposed 
out  puts  to  two  years  ago  Whitman  never  ads  get  different  ratings  in  differ-  study  will  measure  ads  at  many 
atomic  thought  about  using  newspapers,  ent  newspapers?’  ”  He  added  that  level's  defined  by  a  number  of  fac- 
Becket-  lit  that  after  being  in  television  there  are  advertisers  such  as  Salada  tors  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
tion  fot  ‘I’d  finding  it  wasn’t  getting  the  Tea  and  Wilson’s  Whiskey  who  data  about  the  variation  in  ad 
Eneriy  “«ircd  coverage  “we  decided  to  run  the  same  ads  over  and  over  measurement.  ‘This  knowledge  of 
lept  2'  dailies.”  He  added  that  while  again.  Yet  in  one  paper  a  Salada  variation,”  he  said,  “will  lead  to 


the  percentage  of  increase  by  tho 
smaller-city  groups  are  even  larger. 


Uses  Portion  of  Ad 
To  Promote  Medium 

Last  week,  Schwegmann’s  super 
market.  New  Orleans,  La.,  used 


;  uaiiies.  Me  added  that  while  again.  Yet  in  one  paper  a  Salada  variation,  he  said,  will  lead  to  about  one-fourth  of  a  full-page  ad 

[’Hits  from  the  campaign,  which  Tea  ad  will  be  read  by  three  or  many  reasonable  inferences  as  to  jbe  Times-Picayune  to  extoll 
Wed  this  Fall,  won’t  be  felt  four  times  as  many  people  as  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  present  ni>w<!nan<Ts 


wed  this  Fall,  won’t  be  felt  four  times  as  many  people  as  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  present 
next  Mother’s  Day,  “we  at  another  paper.  “What,”  he  asked,  accuracy  in  the  aided-recall  and 
jiitman  feel  newspapers  wil!  “is  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  recognition  measurements.” 
i.Jch  more  people  than  tele-  readership?”  He  noted  that  the  firsi  .step  in 


’■^^‘‘ershipr’  He  noted  that  the  first  .step  in  |j,e  ad  pointed  out  that  “Reading 

»  u  M  ARF  official  said  his  com-  determining  whether  an  “adequate  ypyj.  newspaper  gives  you  better 

on."  Mr  Mr.  Barksdale  called  TV  a  mittee  is  studying  this  question  and  practical  method  can  be  de-  understanding”;  urged  people  to 

‘It  is  >  *onderful”  medium  but  said  it  is  and  that  results  will  be  published  veloped  for  measuring  the  reader-  -Develop  the  habit  of  reading  your 

is  ne^  blood.”  He  de-  in  a  bulletin  entitled.  “How  iden-  .ship  of  printed  advertisements,”  is  newspaper”;  and  warned,  “If  ever 

ctermiri'  various  merchandising  gim-  tical  ads  rate  in  different  news-  to  discover  the  direction  and  mag-  allow  our  newspapers  to  b« 

papers.”  “This  study,”  he  de-  nitude  of  as  many  variations  as  confcolled  by  Government,  w©  art 

dared,  “may  help  in  the  selection  possible  so  that  wei^ts  can  be 


present  newspapers. 

ill  and  Headlined,  “It’s  a  privilege  to 
buy  our  American  newspapers,” 
•step  in  jbe  ad  pointed  out  that  “Reading 


)  be  !*■  u«d  by  Whitman  to  get  its  papers.”  “This  study,”  he  de-  nitude  of  as  many  variations  as 
;ly  ali«^  l^ies  into  department  and  candy  dared,  “may  help  in  the  selection  possible  so  that  wei^ts  can  be 
security  ores  throughout  the  U,  S.  of  the  best  pages  on  which  to  run  assigned  U)  their  importance. 

•  10,1953  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Octob«  10.  1953 


200  proofs  of  the  ail  and  distribute 
them  to  retailers  and  local  branch 
and  district  managers  of  nationally 
advertised  companies  with  local 
outlets  in  the  particular  city  served 
by  the  newspaper  ...  the  people 
concerned  with  ItKal-level  product 
distribution. 

“In  addition  to  boosting  This 
Week,”  Mr.  Bentley  concluded, 
“we  feel  that  our  series  of  ads  b 
doing  a  circulation-building  job  for 
each  of  the  individual  newspapers 
concerned.  All  in  all,  I'd  say  the 
campaign  is  proving  to  be  a  nice 
working  partnership  so  far  as  bene 
fits  derived  by  both  parties  are 
concerned.” 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


How  *This  Week  *Is  Using 
Dailies  for  Promotion 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


An  advertising  campaign  cur-  While  this  is  always  the  basic 
rently  being  run  by  This  Week  in  copy  theme  of  the  series.  This 
the  33  newspapers  throughout  the  Week  varies  its  ads  in  order  to 
U.S.  which  distribute  the  Sunday  plug  the  standing  features  found 
magazine  in  their  Sunday  editions  within  the  pages  of  the  magazine 
points  up  how  such  a  magazine  each  Sunday, 
uses  newspaper  space  to  promote  Mr.  Bentley  told  E&P  that  the 

campaign  has  been  most  successful 
The  campaign  (via  Kenyon  &  in  terms  of  inquiries  received  from 
Eckhardt,  Inc.)  kicked-off  early  f 
last  Spring;  is  built  around  a  series 
of  full-page  black  and  white  inser¬ 
tions  which  run  once  a  month  in 
each  paper  on  the  magazine’s  list 
and  just  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  This  Week  in  each 
distributing  paper's  Sunday  edition. 

Termed  “one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  promotion  campaigns  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  by  any  publication,”  this 
^ries  is  deigned  to  acquaint  not 
only  advertising  people,  but  retail¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  local  factors  and 
the  general  public  as  well,  with  the 
comparative  local  advantages  of 
This  Week  magazine. 

Copy  Individualized 
Art-wise  the  advertisements  are 

“  eS  . . — 

of  the  33  cities. 

“We  believe,”  W.  Clemens  Bent¬ 
ley,  This  Week’s  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“that  in  this  series  for  the  first  time 
the  true  meaning  and  application 
of  ‘national  advertising  at  the  local 
level’  is  clearly  and  dramatically 
presented  to  those  interested.” 

Just  how  the  “local”  angle  is  put 
across  is  best  seen  by  glancing  at 
any  one  of  the  ads  in  the  series 
(see  cut).  For  example,  copy  in 
the  ad  appearing  in  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  (Minn.)  Tribune  was  head¬ 
lined:  “Great  Across  the  Country! 

Great  in  Minneapolis!  24,000,000 
Read  It  Every  Sunday!  .  .  .” 

Body  copy  went  on  to  develop 
fte  thought  that  This  Week  is 
“One  of  the  great  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  forces  of  our  time.”  The 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  was 
brought  into  the  localized  copy 
this  way:  “.  .  .  And  its  (This 


the  Owit  Wiliiriiil 
4ind  Fijrtr^  <hir  Tiirwf* 


ThlsWiM'k 


had  no  previous  dealings.  National  ad  at  local  level. 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  Bentley  said  that,  “Based  on 

magazines  launching  of  itsjam-  cumulative  results,  we’d  like  to 
paign  was  the  fact  that  some  re-  ^  .’  indefinitely.” 

tailers  were  prone  to  confuse  the  ^  „ 

name  “This  Week”  with  Business  Pays  National  Rate 

Week  and  Newsweek  magazines.  This  Week’s  promotion  manager 
“Our  ad  series  has  practically  pointed  out  that  the  series  of  ads 
eliminated  this  situation,”  Mr.  is  running  in  each  newspaper  at 
Bentley  said,  and  added,  “Many  the  full  national  rate,  and  that  the 
retailers  run  a  major  portion  of  campaign  supplements  the  sales  ac-  on 
their  own  advertising  in  the  very  tivities  of  the  magazine’s  35  field 
newspaper  which  carries  our  maga-  salesmen. 

Following  publication  of  each  ad  charge  any 


•death  traps”  on  the  basis  of  it- 1 
itial  results. 

Emmert  Royer,  owner  of  ibt 
Better  Home  Appliances,  said  it  | 
firm  had  received  telephone  calll 
47  abandoned  ice  boxes  sin#  j 
the  firm,  in  a  Dayton  Daily  Non 
ad,  offered  to  haul  away  free  o!( 

,  . _ _ _ _ _ -  y  abandoned  ice  boi| 

the  33  distributing  newspapers  for  They  are  being  taken  to  a  cir  l 
This  Week  run  off  between  50  and  dump. 


Although  the  current  campaign 
is  slated  to  wind  up  at  year’s  end, 


“Every  advertising  agency 
should  be  associated  with  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  in  one  way 
or  another — either  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  or,  if  it  can’t  meet  AAAA 
qualifications,  as  an  applicant.” 
(Fourth  article  in  a  series) 
This  is  the  basic  membership 
policy  of  the  AAAA  expressed 
by  August  A.  Nelson,  senior 
staff  executive  in  charge  of 
membership,  council  and  chap¬ 
ter  activities,  and  the  ethics  of 
the  business.  He  is  assisted  by 
Robert  Keedick. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  list  all  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  membership  in  the 
AAAA.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  there  ARE  num¬ 
erous  and  stringent  qualifica¬ 
tions.  A  few  of  these  will  give 
a  general  idea  of  what  is  looked 
into  before  an  agency  is  ac¬ 
cepted  for  membership. 

Size  of  the  agency  makes  no 
difference,  but  the  fact  that 
membership  accounts  for  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  country,  while  bil- 


.4AAA  Senior  Staff  Executive  August  Nelson  points  out  area 
of  Council  and  Chapter  activity. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Adnertising  Ofmcbs:  Pkilmdelfkia,  Filbert  «nd  Juniper  Streeti  •  iVev  York,  285  Madison  Avenue  •  Ckicafo,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Repreaentativea;  Stteyer  Fertmsom  H'alker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Anjteles  •  San  Francisco 


99.5i 

OF  THE 
•  HOMES  i 


r  that’s  1 
'  what  the } 
BEACON 
lOURNAL 
offers  you 
in  Akron’s 
^900  million 
market 

There's  no  other 
medium  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  media 
that  offers  so  much 
for  so  little. 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

NRDGA*s  Leader  Urges 
Using  Local  Supplements 

Retailers  this  week  were  urged  Sales  Promotion  Conference  in 
to  give  more  consideration  to  using  Columbus,  Dean  Edwards  declared 
special  supplements  in  their  local  that  most  retailers  are  notoriously 
newspapers  by  Howard  P.  Abra-  inexpert  sellers  in  branches  such 
hams,  manager,  sales  promotion  as  advertising,  display,  and  per- 
division.  National  Retail  Dry  sonal  sales,  “and  many  have  suc- 
Goods  Association,  at  the  ceeded  despite  their  weaknesses 
NRDGA’s  Detroit  clinic  held  in  rather  than  because  of  their 
cooperation  with  the  Detroit  Re-  strengths.” 

— ' '  He  added  that  most  retailers 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY  have  prospered  not  because  they 
■  in.  were  expert  in  selling  but  because 

tail  Merchants  and  the  Michigan  their  customers  have  been  insis- 
Retailers  Associations.  tent  buyers,  although  the  Dean 

Discussing  how  various  media  has  changed, 

can  be  made  to  move  more  mer-  Dean  Edwards  proposed  10  reso- 
chandise  for  retailers,  Mr.  Abra-  lotions  that  retailers  and  other 


hams  said  of  newspapers: 

“In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
economies  of  syndicated  cata- 


businessmen  need  urgently  to 
make: 

1)  Use  advertising  to  buy  cus- 


logues,  consideration  should  be  tomers  before  expecting  customers 
given  to  supplements  in  the  local  to  buy  merchandise;  2)  Put  real 
newspaper  with  items  that  can  pay  news  in  advertising  or  don’t  put 
their  way  in  terms  of  sales  appeal,  advertising  in  the  news;  3)  Do  in 
There  are  plenty  of  instances,  day  advertising  what  customers  want, 
in  and  day  out,  where  a  catalogue  in  order  to  induce  customers  to  do 
issued  within  a  newspaper  is  a  what’s  wanted;  4)  Make  advertis- 
better  promotion  buy  for  a  store,  ing  work  harder  by  working  harder 

“Stores,”  Mr.  Abrahams  went  to  make  the  advertising;  5)  Take 
on,  “know  and  understand  news-  display  out  of  the  window-dressing 
paper  advertising.  They  get  a  class  if  you  wish  display  to  do 
guaranteed  circulation  and  need  more  than  “window  dressing”; 
not  buy  lists.  Newspaper  cata-  6)  Capitalize  on  point-of-sale  _  au- 
logues  are  flexible  as  to  number  dience  in  order  to  “make  capital” 
of  pages.  They  have  a  shorter  at  the  point  of  sale;  7)  Apply  suc- 
closing  date.  They  can  be  inex-  cessful  techniques  in  display  to 
pensively  reproduced  for  distribu-  win  success  with  display;  8)  De- 
tion  within  the  store  ”  vote  as  much  attention  to  sales 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  tele-  force  as  is  devoted  to  sales  figures; 
vision,  Mr.  Abrahams  pointed  out  9)  Assign  to  somebody-not  to 
that  retailers  were  among  the  first  everybody-the  responsibility  and 
to  use  this  medium.  “In  spite  of  authority  for  sales  force  supervis- 
this,”  he  said,  “retail  use  of  TV  10)  Reduce  selling  ex- 

is  limited  and  full  of  experiences  through  constructive  train- 

of  stores  which  started  and  then  ‘“S’.  .  constncUve 

stopped.  I  could  cite  dozens  of  s*asning. 
examples  of  retail  TV  which 

looked  as  though  they  were  ring-  Sp©cial  Editions  Net 
ing  cash  registers  for  stores  but  ni  nnr)  t  •  k  j_ 

then  were  discontinued.  High  costs  ^ 

of  talent  and  time  plus  the  lack  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News- 

of  retail  knowledge  in  this  field  Journal  published  its  second  ^  an- 
have  been  the  drawbacks.”  nual  National  Home  Week  edition 

Mr.  Abrahams  said  that  there 

appears  to  be  only  a  few  ways  J*"! 

for  stores  to  move  more  mercham  '“"f 

dise  with  this  medium:  1)  spot  bui  t  on  display  for  the  w«k.  The 
ctraJah/ SCCtlOn  WaS  follOWed  With  large 


announcements;  2)  straight  shop-  w.m  laige 

ping  TV  shows.  space  by  the  members  of  the 

Builders  Association  during  Na- 
tional  home  week.  Ralph  Postel- 
Most  Retailers  Inexpert.  thwaite,  retail  advertising  manager 

Retailing  Prof.  Declares  directed  the  edition. 

Next  time  that  retailer  down  The  national  home  week  was 
the  street  insists  on  a  copy  change  followed  on  the  23rd  of  Septem- 
that’s  “agin”  the  interests  of  all  ber  with  an  18-page  Home  Fashion 
concerned — including  himself — you  Time  edition.  The  section  carried 
might  remind  him  of  a  statement  a  total  of  28,826  lines  of  adver- 
made  last  week  by  Dean  Charles  tising  with  every  retail  furniture 
M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  New  York  Uni-  dealer  except  one  being  repre- 
versity  School  of  Retailing.  sented  with  space  in  the  section. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Ohio  reports  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  business 
State  University  Advertising  and  manager  of  the  News-Journal. 


Dentists  Drill 
Holes  in  Claims 
Of  Toothpastes 

Cleveland 

\  panel  of  leading  dental  sci¬ 
entists  tussled  with  representatives 
of  manufacturers  of  toothpaste  in 
Cleveland  last  week  over  adver¬ 
tising  claims  about  the  prevention 
of  tooth  decay  and  gum  disorders 
with  dentifrices.  The  setting  was 
the  94th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Dental  Association. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Hill  of  Cleveland, 
professor  of  clinical  and  ora! 
pathology  and  therapeutics  at 
Western  Reserve  University  and 
chairman  of  the  council  on  denta! 
therapeutics  of  the  ADA,  empha¬ 
sized  that  proper  use  of  the  tooth  ] 
brush  as  a  cleaning  instrument 
was  more  effective  for  dental 
health  than  any  particular  sub¬ 
stance  in  a  dentifrice. 

“It  would  appear,”  he  said,  [ 
“that  the  present  advertising  claims  I 
of  dentifrices  are  inclined  to  lead  ' 
the  public  to  put  too  much  faith 
in  some  incorporated  ingredient 
rather  than  on  the  prophylactic 
value  of  the  dentifrice.”  [ 

The  dental  scientists  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions  for  the  latest 
dentifrice  on  the  market — the  so-  j 
called  anti-ensyme  toothpastes— as 
well  as  those  containing  ammon¬ 
ium  compounds,  chlorophyll  deri- 
vaties  and  antibiotics,  such  as  peni¬ 
cillin. 

“During  the  last  10  years  the 
American  public  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  by  brushing  the  teeth 
with  various  types  of  preparations, 
dental  caries  could  be  prevented,’ 
said  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Fosdick  oi 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  chemistry  at  Northwestern  | 
University’s  dental  school.  j 

“Unfortunately,”  he  added,  “the  ' 
expectations  as  aroused  by  clever 
advertising  have  not  been  ful¬ 
filled.” 

Manufacturers  immediately  chal¬ 
lenged  the  dental  scientists,  b 
New  York,  Lee  H.  Bristol,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  re¬ 
leased  a  statement: 

“Toothpaste  manufacturers  have 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  nation’s  dental  health  by 
bringing  about  a  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  brushing  of  teeth  in  the 
last  seven  years.” 

In  Cleveland,  Dr.  George  L 
Wolcott,  medical  director  of  tha: 
company,  remarked:  “For  the  sake 
of  your  dental  health,  don’t  b« 
misled  by  current  unfounded 
claims  that  you  can  protect  yont 
teeth  adequately  by  brushing  them 
.  with  plain  water.” 

■ 

i  Nickenig  at  Cullen 

1  Charles  F.  Nickenig,  formerly 
■  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
!  manager.  Northern  Ohio  Apph' 

-  ance  Co.,  is  now  in  a  sales  ca- 
,  pacity  at  John  W.  Cullen  Co- 
i  newspaper  representatives,  Cleve¬ 
land. 
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It's  one  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest 

Really  sell  the  Spokane  Market  .  .  .  and  production  ^^iIl 
have  to  increase  to  take  care  of  demand. 

More  than  a  million  people  spending  over  a  billion  dollars 
annually  at  the  retail  level  is  too  big  a  market  to  miss.  That’s 
more  people  than  live  in  Baltimore  or  Cleveland. 

A  big  market  in  its  own  right— the  Spokane  Market  is  of 
partiailar  importance  in  any  Pacific  Northwest  sales  program. 
This  region— half  again  as  big  as  the  state  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  combined— is  the  very  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
it  is  a  distinctly  .separate  and  independent  trade  area.  Residents 
can’t  be  sold  with  advertising  in  coastal  cities  300  miles  or  more 
distant. 

You  cofcr  and  sell  this  great  market  when  you  schedule  the 
tw’o  “home-town”  newspapers  residents  of  the  Spokane  Market 
have  read  and  bought  from  since  pioneer  days  . . .  The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  They  are  read 
daily  in  over  500  cities  and  towns  of  the  Spokane  Market. 

Be  sure  this  great  market  and  these  great  dailies  are  on 
your  list. 


Adv»rt.«infl  R«prv««ntat>v»s  Cre«m*r  &  Wpodword.  !««..  N*w  Yo»i.  Ch;co90.  Detroit. 
Let  Angelet.  $on  FroncitCQ.  Atlanta.  Coler  Kepretentativ«s,  SUNDAY 
review.  Comic  Sections;  Metropolitan  Crovp. 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 
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Phila.  Reps  Get  Views 
On  Marketing  Research 


Philadelphia 
Seeking  more  information  on 
what  motivates  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  members  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chapter,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
heard  a  detailed  report  October  1 
on  marketing  research. 

The  speaker  was  David  J.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  administrator  of  Market 
Research,  RCA  Victor  Division, 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  Camden, 
New  Jersey  (see  cut).  RCA  is  a 
big  user  of  newspaper  space. 

His  subject  was  “How  does  mar¬ 
keting  research  lay  a  base  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaigns?” 

Relation  To  Budget 
He  said  the  increase  in  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  movement  of  our 
economy  toward  a  “Buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket,”  made  market  research  today 
more  important  than  ever  before 
in  scientific  preparation  for  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  as  well  as  manu¬ 
facturing  of  products. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
does  marketing  research  relate  to 
any  basic  advertising  program,  he 
cited  the  following: 

“First,  1  would  say  that  they  re¬ 


late  in  the  setting  qf  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget.  The  guiding  light  here 
is  the  forecast  of  industry  sales. 
Don’t  you  believe  that  your 
chances  of  continuing  good  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  lessened  if  your 
client  company  should  suddenly  be 
told  by  their  market  research  man 
that  next  year’s  industry  sales 
would  be  one  million  units  less 
than  this  year's? 

“The  second  tie  between  market¬ 
ing  research  and  the  basic  advertis¬ 
ing  program  is  the  determination 
of  which  features  of  the  product 
to  push,  to  present,  to  advertise 
and  promote.  Obviously,  if  your 
client  company  has  a  product 
which  incorporates  a  feature  which 
is  highly  acceptable  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  it  should  be  greatly 
advertised;  but  the  acceptability 
of  the  feature  must  be  known  and 
can  usually  be  best  determined 
through  marketing  reesarch  meth¬ 
ods. 

“The  third  relationship  between 
marketing  research  and  a  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  program  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  introduction  of  a  new 
product.  Industry  data.  Bureau  of 


FACT  FINDING  meeting  on  market  research  was  held  hy  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives. 
Left  to  right,  Roger  W.  Savage,  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  vi«. 
president  of  the  chapter:  David  J.  McCarty,  administrator  of  .Market 
Research,  RCA  Victor;  Lou  W.  Turck.  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 
president  of  the  chapter;  and  John  E.  Nuneville,  Jr.,  media  nianager. 

RCA  Victor. 


Census  statistics,  climatic  factors, 
and  regional  activities  all  have  a 
bearing  on  whether  the  product 
should  be  introduced  and  how  it 
should  be  promoted.  Which  again 
certainly  involves  you  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  consumer-type  prod¬ 
uct.  And  after  a  product  has  been 
introduced,  the  level  of  perform¬ 
ance  during  the  initial  period  is 
quite  critical;  and  therefore,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  great  deal  of  study.  It  is 
here  that  our  figures  of  perform¬ 
ance  help  in  making  the  decision 
as  to  the  amount  of  advertising 
necessary  to  successfully  continue 


the  promotion  of  the  product.” 

Mr.  McCarty  said  the  fourth 
relationship  between  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  and  marketing 
research  is  in  the  setting  of  dis¬ 
tributor  cooperative  funds. 

“Though  this  can  be  regional  in 
nature,”  he  said,  “it  is  national  in 
scope  and  size  of  problem.  Our 
statistics  on  potentials  and  num¬ 
bers  of  dealers,  distributor  activity, 
distributor  performance  all  are 
studiously  analyzed  prior  to  set¬ 
ting  any  budgeted  amount  of 
money  for  cooperative  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


NEA'S  1953 

CHRISTMAS  STORY  STRIP 


NEA  Service  artist  Walt  Scott  has  created  an  entirely  different  Christmas 
Story  ...  an  adventure  of  his  popular  Sunday  comic  characters. 

The  Little  People,  in  a  delightful,  whimsical 
fantasy  ...  a  joyful,  Christas 


Watch 


THE  LITTLE  TREE  THAT  TALKED 


a  22-strip  Christmas  story  for  release  beginning  Monday,  Nov.  30, 


Another  NO  EXTRA  COST  Feature  in  the  NEA  FULL  SERVICE 


Cleveland  13,  Ohw 
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O  CM  U> 


Where  in  the  World  Can  You 
Find  Coverage  Like  This? 


ISCOTTS  eiUFFl 


MORRILL 


CONNER 


LRN- 

CRSTER 


KEY  TO 
COVERAGE 

Under  20  7o 
20%  +o  50% 
50%  to  100%, 


The  Omaha  World- Herald  Is  Read  Daily  and  Sunday  by 
More  Than  250,000  Families  in  Nebraska  and  W.  Iowa 


Few  newspapers  cover  3  out  of  5  families  in 
an  entire  state  plus  part  of  another  state  the 
way  The  World  -  Herald  covers  Nebraska 
and  Western  Iowa. 


delivered.  To  gather  this  news  we  have  over 
800  news  correspondents  in  the  area  we  serve. 


There  are  a  million  and  one-half  people  with 
over  two  billion  dollars  to  spend  in  this 
market.  Advertisers  find  it  profitable  to  sell 
these  people  through  the  columns  of  The 
World-Herald  because  they  can  be  reached 
with  this  one  newspaper  —  at  one  low  cost. 


To  get  this  kind  of  acceptance,  we  publish 
11  different  editions,  replated  around  the 
clock,  specifically  edited  to  carry  the  news 
of  the  state  area  to  which  each  edition  is 


OmahaJWorld-Herald 


READ  IN  3  OUT  OF  5  HOMES 
IN  NEBRASKA  AND  WESTERN  IOWA- 

a  market  of  IV2  million  people 
with  2  billion  dollars  to  spend 


Get  These  Market  Facts; 


Send  today  for  these  booklets 
— 1953  Circulation  Analysis  of 
the  Nebraska  -  lyestern  Iowa 
market  and  the  1953  Consumer 
Analysis  of  the  Omaha-Council 
Bluffs  market. 


250,832  Doily  258,372  Sunday 

Publisher's  Statement  for  March  31,  1953 


O'MARA  &  ORMS8EE.  Notional  Representatives 

New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco 
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Where  do  you  get  facts 


In  Baltimore 

(America’s  *\  Test  Market) 
You  Gm  Get  it  First  Hand 
through  the  NEWS-POST’s 
Consumer  Buying  Panel! 
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about  YOUR  product? 


By  advertising  your  brands  in  the  Baltimore 
News-Post,  you  can  test  ivith  profit,  in  a  big- 
city  market  with  a  volume  sales  potential.  And 
at  no  extra  cost  you’ll  get  fast,  reliable  facts 
about  your  product’s  competitive  standing 
through  the  News-Post’s  Consumer  Panel  .  .  . 
data  that  will  help  you  solve  your  sales  prob¬ 
lems  in  other  markets  too. 

What  Is  The  IMeu’s-Post  Consumer  Panel? 

400  housewives  from  400  typical  Baltimore 
families  make  up  the  News-Post  Consumer 
Panel.  Each  week  these  women  submit  (in 
special  diaries)  their  recorded  day-by-day  pur¬ 
chases  in  26  Grocery  and  7  Drug,  Cosmetic  and 
Toiletry  classifications.  This  information 
(when  verified  and  tabulated)  gives  News-Post 
advertisers  exclusive,  up-to-date  facts  on  con¬ 
sumer  purchases  by  product,  brand,  size, 
volume,  source  of  purchase  and  price. 

How  You  Can  Get  Panel  Reports 

News-Post  advertisers  are  furnished  this  in¬ 
formation  at  no  cost  ...  in  bi-monthly  reports 


for  grocery  products  and  in  quarterly  reports 
for  drug,  cosmetic  and  toiletry  products.  In 
addition,  advertisers  may  purchase,  at  cost 
price,  special  cross-tabulations  of  panel  data 
that  furnishes  further  information  about  the 
purchasing  habits  of  Baltimore  housewives. 
From  this  advertisers  can  learn  who  buys  their 
products  (or  their  competitors’)  by  age,  income, 
racial  and  other  important  groupings.  News- 
Post  Panel  information  can  be  invaluable! 
Consumer  purchasing  habits,  brand  loyalty, 
brand  switching,  reactions  to  test  campaigns 
or  deals  are  pinpointed  through  this  panel. 
Nowhere  else  can  advertisers  get  such  reliable, 
accurate  consumer  data  so  quickly,  so  easily, 
so  economically! 

Find  Out  More  Now 

For  more  details  about  Baltimore’s  largest 
evening  newspaper  .  .  .  and  how  to  add  the 
News-Post  Consumer  Buying  Panel  to  your 
advertising,  marketing  and  sales  operation — 
Call  or  write  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
representative  in  your  territory. 


Baltimore  News -Post 

and  Sunday  American 

Bought  and  read  by  more-than-half  of  Baltimore's  families 
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Step  Up  Sales  . . .  Make 
PITTSBURG,  KANSAS 
Your  Test  Market  For 
SOUTHEAST  KANSAS 


SEVEN  COUNTIES  in  Southeast  Kansas  and  South¬ 
west  Missouri,  comprising  a  population  area  of  136,000 
look  to  Pittsburg  as  a  natural  shopping  center.  This 
area  embraces  diversified  industries  .  .  .  manufacturing, 
coal  mining  and  farming.  It  is  responsive  to  alert 
newspaper  advertising,  with  thorough  coverage  in  this 
area! 

PUtsimrit  MrailtQkt 

EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


The  Pittsburg  Sun 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAY 

STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS 

Shannon  &  Associates 
National  Re  present  ative» 


Uncle  Mat  Says 


iR  THE  VARIETY  OF  TYPE  FACES 
USED,  THE  GREATER  THE  VALUE  OF 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE" 

In  display  composition,  with  its  larger  assort¬ 
ment  of  type  faces  and  sorts,  the  use  of  Matrix  Contrast 
Colors  wit'  give  you  greot  savings  in  linecasting 
operation ...  a  bonus  that  newspapers  and  job  shops 
with  a  variety  of  type  faces  receive 
when  adopting  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 

When  tbe  reference  marks  are  treated 
in  bright  controsting  colors  such  as  red.  green,  yellow. 
^  orange,  or  white,  the  clear-cut  charocters  show  any 

variation  in  colors  immediately.  The  occurrence 
^f  wrong  fonts  is  eliminated  and  pi  mats  are  selected 
with  assurance.  With  the  squint  token  out  of 
work,  the  operator  cfelivers  a  greater 
quantity  and  o  better  quality  of  composition. 


Take  it  from  your  old  Uncle  Mat..* 

no!  one  but  five  persons  ore  pleased  when 
Matrix  Contrast  Service  is  installed  ..  the 
aperotor,  the  machinist,  the  employer,  the 
reader,  and  the  advertiser. 

CopyHoM  1953.  Motrix  Controit  Corporation 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPOR  AT/ ON -154  West  14th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.  *  1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


European  Agents,  Funditor,  ltd.,3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.C.1. 
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Calvert  Ad  Greets 
Browns  in  Baltimore 

This  full-page  ad,  welcoming  the 
former  St.  Louis  Browns  baseball 
team  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  run 
by  Calvert  Distillers  Corp.  in  the 
October  2  editions  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

According  to  Ed  Guttenberg, 
Calvert  advertising  director,  re¬ 
quest  for  copy  went  to  Calvert’s 
agency,  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Sept.  30. 
Proof  was  approved  Thursday 
morning  and  plates  were  sent  to 
the  two  dailies  Thursday  afternoon 
for  Friday  publication. 


A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in 
Busch  Stadium! 


WELCOME  TO  BALTIMORE 


Philly  Reps 

continued  from  page  20 


on  a  regional  or  distributor  terri¬ 
torial  basis. 

Direct  Connection 
“I  believe  that  you  will  now 
agree  that  there  is  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  a  marketing  research 
man  and  any  and  all  who  are  in 
the  advertising  field. 

“Now  I  would  like  to  analyze 
for  a  moment  the  outook.  Why  is 
the  need  for  coordination  between 
you — as  advertising  people — and 
me  as  a  marketing  research  man 
highly  important  in  the  future? 

“I  believe  that  a  period  calling 
for  extremely  successful  selling 
methods  is  now  at  hand.  The  econ¬ 
omy  is  quite  capable  of  outproduc¬ 
ing  the  natural,  normal  demands 
of  the  consumer  as  we  know  him 
today. 

Industry  Not  Selling 
“I  believe  that  since  1946  up 
through  the  present,  the  consumer 
has  been  doing  the  leading.  He  has 
been  buying — the  industries  of 
America  have  not  been  selling. 
The  consumer’s  demand  pent  up 
from  not  only  the  war  years  but 
from  the  decade  of  privation  prior 
to  the  war,  gave  a  tremendous  mo¬ 
mentum  to  buying  goods  of  all 
sorts. 

“This  momentum  is  far  from 
gone,  but  it  is  now  an  indirect 
momentum  in  the  form  of  buying 
power  largely  unstimulated  volun¬ 
tarily  by  the  consumer  himself. 
The  stimulation  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  anybody  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  job  of  selling. 

Consumer  Must  Be  Led 
“I  believe  that  from  this  point 
on  the  consumer  must  be  led  to 
higher  standards  of  living,  because 
they  have  never  known  a  higher 
level  than  the  level  of  today. 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that  you 
— as  advertising  people  and  myself 
— as  a  marketing  research  man 
play  extremely  important  roles  in 
whether  or  not  the  consumer  will 


be  led  or  stimulated  to  a  higher ' 
standard  of  living. 

“Because  the  period  immediateh 
ahead  is  going  to  be  highly  sensi-  j 
tive,  we  can  afford  to  miss  not  ou  i 
single  prospective  purchaser.  It  b 
the  market  researcher’s  job  to  d6 
fine  the  kind  of  distribution  neces¬ 
sary  to  gain  the  greatest  number  | 
of  sales  for  the  pericxl  at  hand. 

Value  of  Advertising 
Mr.  McCarty  said  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  function  of  market  researd  I 
is  to  provide  evidence  as  to  tlx ' 
value  of  advertising. 

“Certainly,”  he  concluded,  “mos 
businessmen  today  believe  tha:. 
advertising  is  necessary  but  this  b  j 
during  times  of  high  business  ac¬ 
tivity. 

“What  about  a  period  of  fallinj 
profits  or  even  losses?  Doesn’t  i  I 
help  to  know  that  there  is  no*  I 
factual  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  | 
advertising — at  least  for  sonx  j 
products?  We  now  know  that  the  i 
buying  process  can  be  speeded  of  I 
through  advertising.  [ 

“Advertising  is  already  a  tremeri  | 
dous  bulwark  of  the  econom) 
Marketing  research  method  canj 
if  given  the  chance,  strengthen  ad-  j 
vertising  even  farther  through  ibt 
use  of  the  types  of  information! 
have  outlined.  Your  clients  wtf 
facts  and  figures  before  committinj 
themselves  to  a  campaign.  Wd 
ask  the  guy  who  has  them— the 
guy  in  marketing  research.” 

■ 

Wisconsin  Admen 
Elect  Hans  Hamm 

Madison,  Wb 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  Managers  Association 
of  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspapers  re¬ 
cently,  Hans  Hamm,  Wauke^ 
Daily  Freeman,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  William  Ohde 
Manitowoc  Herald-Times.  Oth^ 
chosen  were  Karl  Eisele,  Jr., 
William  Scrivner,  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Neal  Rothmw 
Wausau  Daily  Record  -  Htrm- 
vice-presidents;  and  Robert 
mich,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  DcK 
Globe,  secretary-treasurer. 
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“WILD  HORSE  RACE”— This  photo, 
taken  by  Harry  Befus,  staff  photographer 
of  The  Calgary  Herald,  catches  the  action 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  “Calgary  Stampede”.  In  1952  it  won 
the  national  award  in  feature  photography 
at  Toronto  in  a  show  sponsored  by  The 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club. 


WILD  HORSES 


can’t  hold  Alberta  back! 


The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  Alberta,  Canada,  with  its  vast 
oil  development  (60,000,000  bbls.  of  crude  in  1952) ;  its  natural 
gas;  its  pipe  lines;  its  great  mineral  wealth;  its  lumbering  and 
fishing;  its  resulting  industries;  chemical  and  cellulose  acetate 
plants;  oil  refineries;  flour  and  feed  mills;  potteries;  glassworks; 
cement  works;  meat  packing  and  hydro  electric  power  plants. 
Then  there  is  agriculture  with  its  irrigation  projects  still  the 
leading  industry.  The  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  rich  province  clearly  indicate 
the  confidence  leading  industrialists  and  business  men  have  in 
its  future.  With  this  initiative  and  enterprise  you  simply  “can’t 
hold  Alberta  back”. 


The  7  Soufham 
Newspapers 


Three  of  the  Southam  Newspapers,  The  Edmonton  Journal, 
The  Calgary  Herald,  and  The  Medicine  Hat  News  cover  important 
markets  in  this  fast  growing  province.  Their  combined  daily 
circulation  of  148.000  reaches  over  500,000  readers  each  pub¬ 
lishing  day.  These  readers  working  and  living  in  prosperous 
communities  have  a  per  family  annual  spendable  income  aver¬ 
aging  $5,133.  The  annual  per  family  retail  sales  in  these 
communities  averages  $4,212.  Are  you  getting  a  share  of  this 
profitable  market? 


tremet- 1 
:ononi)  , 
od  canj 
ben  ad- 
ugh  the  I 
nation  I 
Its  want 
nmittiij 
i.  Wd 
em— the 


The  Ottawa  Citizen 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
The  Winnipeg  Tribune 
The  Medicine  Hat  News 
The  Edmonton  Journal 
The  Calgary  Herald 
The  Vancouver  Province 


Advertisers  interested  in  full  market  data  please  communicate 
with  our  representatives,  Conklin  and  Woodward,  22  Elast  4Dth 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  or  any  of  their  branches  at  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


ON,  Wli 

-  of  the 
sociatia 
apersi*’ 


Tbe  Edmonton  Journal  -  Tbe  Calgi 
Tbe  Medicine  Hat  News 
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B.  B.  Pen  Inks  $2-Million 
Budget  for  Rol-Rex  Pen 


Spearheaded  by  newspapers,  a 
$2,000,000  ad  campaign  (via  Hil¬ 
ton  &  Riggio,  Inc.)  will  be  run 
by  the  B.  B.  Pen  Company  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  12. 

Insertions  of  1,000  lines  and  full 
pages  In  164  newspapers  including 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

major  Sunday  supplements  will 
promote  the  firm’s  new  B.  B.  Rol- 
Rex  pen  to  sell  at  $1.69.  The  Rol- 
Rite  pen  will  continue  to  retail 
at  $1.69. 

The  company  will  also  use  tele¬ 
vision,  trade  publications,  radio 
spots,  general  consumer  magazines, 
and  point-of-purchase  material. 
The  B.  B.  Pen  Company  will 
shortly  produce  its  75,000,000th 


pen,  a  total  greater  than  the  com¬ 
bined  production  of  any  other 
three  bail-point  pen  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Bendix  Plans  Extra  Push 
In  Dailies  for  Dialamatic 

A  SPECIAL  hard-hitting  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  program  highlight¬ 
ing  price  and  utility  on  the  new 
$169.95  Dialamatic  super  agitator 
washer  has  been  developed  by 
Bendix  Home  Appliances  Division 
of  Avco  Manufacturing  Corp.  for 
the  1954  season.  The  Dialamatic 
drive  is  in  addition  to  Bendix’s 
normal  newspaper  ad  campaign  for 
kitchen  and  laundry  appliances. 

W.  A.  MacDonough,  director  of 
merchandising  and  advertising, 
said  the  drive  marks  the  “broadest 


METROPOLITAN  BUFFALO 
IS  A  BIG  MARKET 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU  SELL 
THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET  OF  OVER  1,400,000  PEOPLE. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  and  Publisher  Notional  Representotivos 


WESTj^RN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Erie  Drug  Group 
Opens  Ad  Program 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Erie  County  Pharmaceutical 
Association  has  launched  a  full- 
scale  advertising  program  built 
around  the  slogan  “Your  ECPA 
Druggist  Is  Your  Friend.”  The 
program  opened  with  a  full  page 
ad  in  the  Courier-Express  and  is 
planned  to  include  two  full-page 
ads  each  month. 

The  first  ad  highlighted  17  diver¬ 
sified  products.  Contracts  have 
been  signed  with  enough  manufac¬ 
turers  to  insure  continuance  of  the 
program  indefinitely.  Additional 
requests  for  space  are  coming  in  so 
rapidly  that  a  weekly  full-page  ad 
is  anticipated  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  each 
full  page  ad,  a  bulletin  is  released 
to  all  the  members  advising  them 
of  the  products  to  be  advertised. 


and  deepesit  penetration  yet  used 
by  Bendix.”  The  company  has 
been  the  leading  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  washing  machine  field 
for  the  past  seven  years. 

“All  of  our  programs  are  geared 
toward  traffic  building  in  dealers’ 
stores,”  Mr.  MacDonough  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  want  to  build  traf¬ 
fic  for  store  demonstrations  or  pro¬ 
grams  that  expose  qualified  pros¬ 
pects  to  our  laundry  equipment. 
We  have  frequently  found  news¬ 
paper  ads  containing  offers  to  be 
effective  traffic  builders.” 

Bendix  has  also  scheduled  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  local  radio-TV’, 
and  24^heet  posters. 

J.  W.  Don!  Opens  Holiday 
Ad  Drive  in  300  Newspapers 

More  than  300  newspapers  from 


\ 

ERSONNEL 
REVIEW 

JOBS  OFFERED: 

Linotype  operators;  Adverrtising 
•Man,  Cireiilatioii  .Manager;  Clas- 
sIHed  Manager;  Reporter:  .Sports, 
etc. 

JOBS  WANTED: 

Managing  Editor,  Re-wrIte;  .\d- 
\ertising  .Manager;  Editor;  Dis¬ 
play  Salesman;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager;  Press  Room  I'orenian,  etc. 


All  above  taken  from  ads  In  this 
week’s  Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

Use  these  pages  to  find  your 
help  or  opportunity. 


coast  to  coast  are  carrying  ad  copy 
for  J.  W.  Dant  bottled-in-bond 
straight  Kentucky  bourbon,  accord- 
ing  to  Newton  Kook,  president 
Dant  Distillery  and  Distributini 
Corp. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions,  (via  Lambert  &  Feasley, 
Inc.)  the  brand  is  receiving  ad  sup¬ 
port  in  magazines,  beverage  trade 
journals,  direct  mail  pieces  and 
point-of-purchase  material. 

Borden  To  Push  Starlac 
In  287  Papers,  183  Areas 
Heaviest  newspaper  advertisini 
schedule  in  the  history  of  the 
Borden  Co.  for  its  Starlac  nonfat 
dry  milk  will  be  launched  this  Fall. 

Some  287  newspapers  in  183 
key  markets  throughout  the  U.  S 
will  carry  a  series  of  large-space 
insertions. 

Vitamin  Corp.  Using  200 
Newspapers  for  Rybutol 
Some  200  newspapers  in  every 
section  of  the  country  will  cany 
insertions  (via  BBD&O)  ranginy 
from  75  to  1,500  lines  as  part  of 
Vitamin  Corporation’s  special  Ry¬ 
butol  “giveaway”  campaign  in  dniy 
stores. 

The  plan  gives  the  public  a  free 
$1.98  size  bottle  with  every  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  $5.98  size.  Money  | 
back  guarantee  is  included.  ; 

Magazines  and  radio-TV  are  be 
ing  used  on  a  lavish  style. 

Rival  Dog  Food  Schedules 
275  Dailies  in  Fall  Push 
A  Fall  newspaper  and  TV  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Charles  Silver  &  Co.) 
wilf  be  centered  by  Rival  Packing 
Co.  upon  a  nine-point  “value 
chart”  of  competitive  features  of 
dog  foods. 

More  than  2,500  insertions  in 
275  newspapers  are  schedulei 
Color  pages  will  be  used  to  open 
the  drive  in  some  markets.  Fol¬ 
low-up  ads  also  will  be  of  large 
size. 

Morton  Salt  Salutes 
Popcorn  in  Ad  Series 

Cuiaoo 

Popcorn  gets  a  timely  salute 
from  Morton  Salt  Co.,  in  its  fount 
quarter  advertising  campaign, 
which  includes  insertions  in  over 
700  newspapers  (via  Needham 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago). 

In  addition,  magazines  and  bfll- 
boards  will  be  used  to  carry  ti' 
theme:  “Any  popcorn  worth  iB 
salt  is  worth  Morton's.”  Mon 
than  3,000  billboards  will  be  used 

Mueller  in  29  Newspapers  ^ 
Twenty-nine  newspapers  in  ^ 
cities  are  being  used  by  C.  * 
Mueller  to  promote  its  macanw 
products.  Size  of  ads  (via  Scheni- 
eler,  Beck  &  Werner)  will  ra^ 
from  825  lines  on  the  “.A”  sc^ 
ule  down  to  300  lines  on  the  “D 
Campaign  will  run  up  to  Than^ 
giving  on  food  pages.  Spot  ra<w 
will  also  be  used. 
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Locally,  Joe  is  quite  a  boy!  ' 

He  and  a  lot  more  soft  drink  bottling  plant 
employees  are  your  fellow  townsmen  who 

take  part  in  local  baseball,  dances,  and  charity 
drives  —  typical  independent  Americans. 


He’s  Joe  —  the  Soft  Drink  Delivery  Man.  Maybe  he  brings  a  case  to  the 
house  for  the  family  —  maybe  to  the  grocery  where  the  “missus”  picks  it  up. 

Anyway,  he’s  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  serve  America  —  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  one  of  the  6,000  soft  drink  plants  in  2,630  cities,  wholly  owned 
and  operated  in  the  local  community.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  soft 
drink  bottling  business,  it’s  “little  business!”  Here  is  how  the  industry 
is  divided : 


AVERAGE 
PER  CITY 
OR  TOV/N 


The  American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages  is  a  non¬ 
profit  association,  with  mem¬ 
ber  manufacturers  of  bottled 
soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its 
purposes  include  improvement 
of  production  processes  and 
distribution  methods  within  the 
industry,  research  and  educa¬ 
tion  concerning  bottled  soft 
drinks  to  the  end  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  best  served,  and 
promotion  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  by  the  public  of  the 
industry  and  its  products.' 


IN  THE  1,250,000  GROCERY  STORES  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  low  priced  Soft  drinks  have 
the  highest  turnover  of  any  commodity  and  an  annual  wholesale  volume  of 
over  a  billion  dollars,  thus  helping  materially  in  the 
support  of  3,500,000  owners  and  employees 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  Washington  1,0.6. 


TNt  fUTlOMi  ASSQCUTION  Of  THiSoTTlCO  SOn  MtNR  INOUSTIT 


NUMBER 

CITIES-TOWNS 

POPULATION  GROUPS 

NO.  PLANTS 

IN  EACH 
GROUP 

454 

Less  than 

2.000 

487 

724 

Between 

2,000  and  5.0 

00 

875 

1,072 

Between 

5,000  and  25,( 

)00 

2,215 

187 

Between 

25,000  and  50,( 

K)0 

777 

193 

Over 

50,000 

2,029 
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views  of  the  membership  as  a 
whole.” 

In  1946  a  system  of  self-pdidjj 


AAAA 


A  non-member  is  actually  a  free¬ 
loader.” 

The  councils — New  York,  Nevs 
England,  Atlantic,  Michigan,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Pacific — go  back  to  tht  .  _  _ 

antidiluvian  days  when  there  was  simple  device  for  reducing  obje;- 
no  AAAA  as  such.  Each  of  the  tionable  advertising  in  the  induy 
original  regional  organizations  be-  try.  Any  agency  in  the  country  can 
came  a  sectional  Council  with  re-  participate — many  non-ntembtn 
presentation  on  the  board  of  direct-  do. 

ors.  The  councils  have  their  own  When  any  member  of  any  ifn 
constitutions  and  four  have  their  cy  sees  or  hears  an  advertisana 
own  regional  conventions 
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The  report  on  the  application  is 

.sent  for  comment  to  all  member  _ »  ...... 

a-  -  .u  c  1  antidiluvian  days  when  there  was 
agency  offices  in  the  Sectional  .  .  . 

Council  covering  the  area  in  which 
the  applicant  operates.  All  this  in¬ 
formation  is,  in  turn,  sent  for 
recommendation  to  the  one-man 
committee  on  qualifications  for 
membership.  He  is  William  Reydel 
of  Cunningham  &  Walsh  and  a 
past  Board  Chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.  His  recommendation  is 
then  sent  to  the  Sectional  Council 
with  copies  for  its  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors.  If  the  board  of  governors 
recommends  proceeding  toward 
election,  the  application  is  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  ballot  of  all  council  mem¬ 
bers.  The  result  is  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  AAA.\.  The  actual  election  is 
by  vote  of  the  board. 

Currently  there  are  about  160 
applicants,  about  20  proceeding 
toward  election. 

Dues  are  on  a  sliding  scale  which 
represents,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  a 
compromise  between  two  points 
of  view:  1)  the  bigger  the  agency 
the  bigger  its  stake  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business;  hence,  agencies  should 
pay  in  proportion  to  volume.  2) 

Since  each  agency,  no  matter  how 
big,  has  only  one  vote  in  A.\AA 
affairs,  all  dues  should  be  the  same. 

Dues  are  on  a  descending  scale  as 
volume  increases  and  reflect  both 
views. 

Agencies  which  bill  up  to  $100,- 
000  yearly  pay  $112.50  a  year. 

Agencies  billing  in  excess  of  $40,- 
000,000  pay  $10,700. 

Mr.  Nelson  believes  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  an  agency  not 
joining  the  AAAA  if  it  can  meet 
the  qualifications.  “Most  of  the  said  “these 
reasons  for  not  joining,”  he  pointed  South  and  Southwest  particularly 
out,  “are  ‘dodges.’  Not  always,  but  they  seem  to  be  an  index  of  grow- 
most  of  the  time.  It  certainly  isn’t  ing  advertising  activity — of  the 
the  dues.  I  can’t  believe  that  the  growing  professionalism  of  adver- 
dues,  small  in  comparison  to  gen-  tising  in  the  South.  This  wouldn’t 
eral  expenses,  constitute  a  valid  have  been  possible  10  or  15  years 
reason  for  not  joining.  The  serv-  ago.” 
ices  of  the  AAAA  alone  can  make 
up  for  the  dues  many  times  over. 


in  the  that  to  him  is  objectionable,  \ 
tells  the  AAAA  and  gives  hisM 
.  ...  Nelson  pointed  out  that  sons  for  objecting.  Then  the  A\Ai 
many  long-range  WW  activities  sends  the  complaint  to  the  agea 
depend  on  local  work,  such  as  me-  which  has  placed  the  offendinf  i 
dia  relations.  This  requires  contact  without  identifying  the  compia 
with  local  publishers  and  station  ant.  The  agency  which  has  place 
owners.  The  chapters  are  doing  the  ad  decides  for  itself  whethe 
much  of  this.  There  were  only  or  not  the  complaint  is  valii 
eight  chapters  a  few  years  ago,  but  The  plan,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  i 
now  that  number  has  doubled.  being  broadened  to  make  a 
Many  of  the  chapters  and  some  contribution  to  good  advenis 
of  the  Councils  are  concerned  with  rammitta 

public  service  work.  When  the  re-  of  Young  I 

cent  hurricane  struck  Worcester,  Robicam. 

Mass.,  the  Governor  of  the  state  Agency  in  the  Middle 

got  in  touch  with  the  New  England  “But  the  agency  is  in  a  toujl 
Council  and  in  a  few  days  a  cam-  spot.”  said  Mr.  Nelson.  “Respa 
paign  for  disaster  relief  was  under  sibility  is  first  with  the  adverts 

and  secondly  with  the  medim 
Councils  are  financed,  on  pres-  Final  approval  of  any  ad  or  r 
entation  of  a  budget,  through  the  campaign  rests  with  the  advertis; 
national  treasury  of  the  AAAA.  and  acceptance  comes  from  r 
But  the  chapters  assess  their  own  medium,  which  can  refuse  to  r: 
members  up  to  a  limit  of  $50  per  it.” 

agency  yearly.  This,  it  was  found.  In  an  effort  to  further  cres 
was  not  enough  to  do  effectively  understanding  of  advertising  i 
the  jobs  that  are  increasingly  crop-  the  part  of  the  government  ■ 
ping  up.  So  the  AAAA  established  the  public,  three  meetings  hs 
what  it  calls  its  50-50  plan.  Under  been  held  between  the  AKt 
this  plan  the  AAAA,  through  the  AAAA  and  the  Federal  Tni 
national  treasury,  matches,  under  Commission.  This  started  by  im 
certain  conditions  only,  the  amount  tation  of  the  FTC  which  waai 
raised  locally  by  assessment.  to  help  stimulate  voluntary  con 

Many  chapters  have  ambitious  pliance  with  the  laws  it  adffi 
meetings  of  their  own.  Mr.  Nelson  isters.  These  talks  may  lea^ 
.  are  indices.  In  the  greater  cooperation  between  FT 


...when  you 
TEST  food 
advertising  in 


Pil^^nd 

^^yloburn.  ” 

‘^We*re  not  pinch-pennies 
either. 

**Like  most  American 
couples,  tee  have  plenty... 
enough  to  have  a  cozy  home, 
a  car,  and  set  a 
good  table.** 

Nothing  dramatic  about  Roanoke. 
Good  middle  class  people. 
Well-balanced  industrial  set-up. 
Not  too  much  buying  power . . . 
not  too  little.  That’s  why  this 
16-county  trading  area  is  an  ideal 
test  market  for  food  advertisers. 


Ethical  Outlook  “You  can  bet  your  life— Sate 

Ethics  is  promoted  in  the  Pays!”  is  the  new  approach  of  ll 
AAAA  through  the  qualifications  advertising  Council’s  1953 
needed  to  join,  and  Mr.  Nelson  be-  Safety  campaign  (via  Young 
lieves  they  have  done  more  for  Rubicam,  Inc.).  Directed  at  >. 
sound  agency  practice  than  any  gamblers  who  risk  their  lives  i 
other  single  thing.  the  chance  of  gaining  a  few  ir.; 

Another  positive  action  is  found  utes,  the  campaign  reminds  Arne 
in  the  Standards  of  Practice  put  cans  to  “Be  careful — the  life  V 
forth  for  agencies  to  follow.  They  save  may  be  your  own.” 
involve  a  seven-part  copy  code,  a  A  newspaper  kit  containing 
three-part  stand  on  rebating,  a  advertisements  on  all  phases 
paragraph  each  on  undisclosed  in-  safety — traffic,  child  and  hom; 
come,  speculative  materials,  credit  has  been  offered  to  dailies  - 
extension  and  unfair  tactics.  weeklies  during  September.  E- 

Since  the  AAAA  has  no  police  ad,  directed  at  this  kind  of  co¬ 
power,  Mr.  Nelson  said  it  relies  on  gambling,  is  a  sharp  cartoon  ^  - 
persuasion  and  education  to  see  about  a  person  who  almost  bets 
that  the  standards  are  carried  out  he  has  to  win  a  few  minutes, 
to  sleep  for  the  good  of  the  business.  “The  A  reader  message  for  front  P- 
standards  are  a  guide,”  he  said,  placement,  scheduled  for  use 
“that  all  right-minded  people  can  October  20  was  released  to  the 
follow  with  confidence,  since  they  dailies  participating  in  the  Co 
represent  the  carefully  considered  cil’s  Newspaper  Cooperation  P 
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Breakfast  Briefs 


New  booklet: 

“PORTRAIT  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET’ 


Two  professors  of  Florida  State 
University  report  that  their  state 
is  gradually  growing  smaller.  It 
will  be  several  years,  however, 
iDefore  California  can  take  a  good 
deep  breath. 


Gives  you  a  “close-up"  of 
Roanoke,  a  mountain -isolated 
test  market  with  minimum  pene¬ 
tration  from  outside  newspapers. 
Tells  you  what  ROANOKE  news¬ 
papers  do  to  get  maiimum 
tie-in  support  for  your  advertising 
from  food  stores.  For  your  FREE 
copy,  write  Sawyer,  Ferguson, 
Walker  Co.,  60  East  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  17  or 


Frtmt  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Sawytr. Ferguson  •Walker  Co. 

National  Repretentativei 
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All  these  headaches  end 

when  you  put  your  back  editions 
on  Recordak  Microfilm 


You'll  stop  looking  for  extra  stack  space.  Actually,  98%  of 
th«‘  spa(*e  needed  now  can  be  converted  for  profitable  i)fl[ice 
us«*  when  you  switch  to  Recordak  Microfdni  Kditions. 


Clipping  losses  won  t  frustrate  your  wnters  any  more. 
They’ll  always  find  the  stories  they  seek — enlarged  sharp 
and  clear  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


Just  tell  us  approximately  how  many  pages  you  publish  per  year 

and  we'll  surprise  you  with  the  low  cost  of  putting  yotir  paper  on 
Recordak  Microfilm  at  reductions  of  either  8(X)  or  1100  pages  per 
100-ft.  roll.  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  111  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

^Htfiirdak"  is  a  trade-mark 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


r  25’"^ 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  newspaper  application 


Straining,  stretching,  and  searching  will  Ite  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Your  Reconlak  Microfilm  Kditums  can  b<“  file«l  at  the 
finger  tips — a  wonderful  convenience  for  your  staff. 


Wear  and  tear  is  halted  for  good.  Your  Recordak  Micro* 
film  Fditions — unlike  newsprint  files — will  not  turn  yellow  or 
flake  .  .  .  will  remain  intact  through  the  years. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Conrifr-^onrnal 


The  Louisville  Times 


•MlM  WHAS  mm  MMm  whas<tv 

in.M*  DAILY  •  301.686  SUNDAY 

Siormotrt  NoHmoIIv  tjr  Tfe*  Braalna  O*. 


Need 


IN... 


f0mAT10N...._ . .  814.800 

KTAIL  GROCERY  SAUS_S  165,486,000 

MOSS  FARM  INCOME. _ $1,025,239,000 

(Exceeds  37  States) 


Contact  Our  National 
Representatives  NOW! 


»Iln'  .■'Stnunal 

.lOlRNAL-rRIBlXi: 

.-V'.fJXAL  RE=  J/^MN  s  KELLEY.  INC 


National  Want  Ad  Week 
Has  Linage  Potential 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel, 

CAM  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

“The  Market  Place  of  Millions,' 
slogan  adopted  by  ANCAM’s 
Board  of  Directors  to  spearhead 
National  Want  Ad  Week,  will 
shout  from  Classified  pages  across 
the  country  as  CAMs  join  in  their 
annual  drive  Oct.  18-24.  With  the 
slogan  goes  a  smart  new  insignia 
that  has  been  reprinted  by  all  the 
Classified  promotion  services  as 
well  as  standard  display  services 
which  have  likewise  made  mats 
available. 

Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio 
has  signed  a  Proclamation  desig¬ 
nating  National  Want  Ad  Week 
in  Ohio  which  said  in  part, 

“.  .  .  Whereas,  the  newspapers  in 
Ohio,  as  well  as  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  publish 
want  advertisements  which  are 
read  by  millions  of  economy- 
minded  people  and  .  .  .  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  market  place  of  mil¬ 
lions  ...  I  ...  do  hereby  urge 
each  and  every  citizen  of  our  great 
state  to  read,  use  and  patronize 
want  advertising.” 

CAMs  around  the  circuit  will  not 
miss  out  on  the  linage  potential 
implied  in  this  project.  ANCAM’s 
NWAW  Chairman,  Carl  R.  Leh¬ 
man,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat,  predicted  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers,  again  showing 
history-making  gains  in  Classified, 
can  be  counted  on  for  record- 
breaking  participation  in  National 
Want  Ad  Week. 

Exhibits  Due  by  Dec.  1 

ANCAM  members  who  wish  to 
compete  for  the  NWAW  award 
trophies  should  send  exhibits  to 
Hu  Stephens,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  not  later  than 
Dec.  1.  Entries  should  be  on  22" 
by  18"  cards  with  the  masthead  of 
the  newspaper  on  top  of  each 
sheet.  The  awards  will  be  made 
during  the  ANCAM  convention  in 
June. 

Working  well  in  advance, 
ANCAM  President  William  H. 
Leopard  has  just  announced  the 
names  of  the  key  committee  chair¬ 
men  for  that  parley  as  follows: 

Convention — Hu  Stephens,  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune. 

Program — ^Warren  P.  Kemp,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Attendance — Alan  Clark,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Entertainment — Blanche  Gates, 
Monroe  (La.)  Morning  World. 

Exhibits  —  Israel  Weinstein, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

Home  Week  Promotion 

Another  promotion.  National 
Home  Week,  Sept.  20-27  has  rung 
up  fat  gains  for  many  imaginative 


CAMs  who  tied  in  with  it. 
Our  mail  has  been  bulging  with 
glowing  reports  of  linage  harvests 
gleaned  from  the  judicious  use  of 
National  Home  Week  banner 
heads  over  want  ad  pages  and 
other  promotion.  Most  scintillat¬ 
ing  of  all  the  National  Home 
Week  sections  we’ve  seen  is  that 
produced  by  Wayne  Moores,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and  his 
staff.  It  ran  to  64  standard  size 
pages  and  contained  more  than 
104,000  lines  of  classified  display! 
Wayne’s  comment  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  letter,  “The  news  content, 
in  my  opinion,  is  excellent!”  And 
in  my  opinion,  the  ad  content  is 
astounding. 

Ted  Davenport,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post,  chalked  up  some  gains 
with  a  section  that  ran  to  35,000 
lines.  The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  ran  pages  and  pages  of 
classified  undisplay  National  Home 
Week  copy  cleverly  promoting  the 
week  with  front  page  boxes  in 
color. 

A  number  of  papers  also  pro¬ 
moted  National  Home  Week  in  the 
Business  Service  and  Merchandise 
for  Sale  Classifications.  Papers 
doing  this,  including  this  writer’s, 
found  that  the  device  made  a  good 
selling  point  and  at  the  same  time, 
stepped  up  reader  interest  in  those 
categories  with  advertisers  attesting 
to  better-than-average  results. 

On  the  subject  of  results,  Tom 
Hougnon,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio¬ 
neer-Press,  sends  along  a  10  in.  by 
3<olumn  Classified  Display  real 
estate  ad  which  ran  on  a  recent 
Sunday  in  his  paper  and  rang  up 
nearly  $500,000  worth  of  sales  on 
a  $10,600  house.  Incidentally,  the 
ad  didn’t  picture  the  house  but  fea¬ 
tured  a  map,  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  location,  such  as 
churches,  schools,  beaches  and 
transportation! 

4>  *  4 

Staff  Questionnaire 

A  Self  Evaluation  Questionnaire 
is  what  James  G.  Slep,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror,  is  using  to  probe  the 
effectiveness  of  his  entire  Classified 
operation.  Here  are  some  of  the 
questions  he  asks  each  member  of 
his  staff  to  answer: 

What  Classified  Advertising  do 
we  not  accept? 

What  Classified  Advertising  is 
on  a  cash  basis? 

What  are  our  deadlines? 

What  do  we  accept  after  our 
deadlines? 

How  do  we  charge  an  ad  set 
with  larger  than  body  type? 

Who  makes  contract  charges? 

EDITOR  &  P 


Who  charges  transient  ads? 

Who  okays  deadheads? 

Who  okays  credits  or  adjust¬ 
ments? 

What  is(  the  credit  policy  of 
Classified?  etc. 

According  to  Mr.  Slep,  “A  time 
limit  was  given  of  three  days  from 
time  they  received  the  question¬ 
naire  to  have  it  returned  to  me 
and  a  meeting  was  held  after  all 
questionnaires  were  returned.  The 
results  were  most  gratifying  as 
well  as  informative.  In  fact  the 
report,  from  management  stand¬ 
point,  showed  where  emphasis  and 
more  instruction  were  needed  to 
do  a  better  job.” 


Our  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 


ing.”  Another  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  to  arrive  at  a  price  he  had  to 
“dive  for  a  crystal  ball.” 

In  plain  English,  no  reputable 
newspaper  broker  would  say  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  You  might  as  well 
expect  a  competent  surgeon  to 
walk  into  an  operating  room  with 
the  patient  on  the  table  and  quip, 
“Well,  boys,  let’s  .start  cutting." 

Like  all  others,  our  line  of  work 
includes  a  few  cuties,  part-time 
operators,  and  what-have  you.  If 
Time  wants  to  quote  them  it  b 
privileged  to  do  so.  but  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  serious-minded,  con¬ 
scientious  men  who  are  devoting 
their  full  time  and  efforts  to  ar¬ 
ranging  newspaper  sales  transac¬ 
tions  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
the  magazine  ought  to  identify  the 
sources  of  such  quotes.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  Time  never  has 
asked  for  any  information  from 
me  on  this  subject,  and  that  I 
violently  disagree  with  almost 
everything  it  has  said. 

To  repeat:  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
sound  newspaper  properties  for 
sale  and  any  qualified  buyer  can 
get  one  without  waiting. 

And  I  can  assure  sellers  there  fa 
a  pretty  good  supply  of  good  buy¬ 
ers  for  their  properties,  too.  They 
may  have  to  do  quite  a  bit  ^ 
screening  and  sifting  to  find  their 
men,  but  somewhere  in  the  grist 
the  right  buyers  are  there. 

M.  D.  Armstrong 
The  Dial  Agency 
Detroit,  Mich. 

■ 

Elks  Plaque  To  Daily 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  has 
been  named  local  winner  of  M 
Elks  plaque  for  public  service  in 
journalism  for  publishing  a  report 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  sub¬ 
committee  on  subversives  in  gov¬ 
ernment. 

■ 

Haberdashery  Salute 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Advertising  placed  in  observance 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Shul- 
man’s,  Norfolk  haberdashery,  to¬ 
taled  32,424  lines  in  the  Sunday- 
Sept.  27,  edition  of  the  Norfou 
Virginian-Pilot. 
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Newest  advance  in  railroading 


Jlirie  Railroad's  Main  Line— all  of  it— is  now  equipped  with  Farnsworth  radio.  In 
clear  or  foul  weather,  orders  and  information  can  he  transmitted— linking  cab 
and  caboose... moving  trains... dispatchers... wayside  stations... even  crewmen  on  foot. 
Th  is  is  the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  main  line  radio-telephone  communication 
system  ever  installed.  Its  coverage  is  complete— providing  full  radio  communication 
between  trains  and  wayside  stations.  New  York  to  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  yards  and 
terminals.  All  equipment  was  engineered  and  manufactured  hy  a  Division  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation.  Comprehensive,  practical,  fully-proven 
radio  systems  are  now  available  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  America’s  railroads. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

For  information  on  “farnsMx>rf  A’’ railway  ratlin  rnnirniiiiication8,  acldrenn  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Com/>anv,Clift«>n,  N.  J. 
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roinpanies  liclp  power  one  ladorx  in  Kenluekv.  rittei'n  others 
will  Mipplx  electricity  to  a  new  atomic  project  in  Ohio.  Unt  soon 
the  atom  will  ntahe  electricit).  Klectric  company  engineers,  work- 
in}:  with  industry  and  }:o\ernment  scientists,  have  produced  atom- 
electricity  experimentally,  expect  atom-electric  plants  in  .5  years. 


NEW  BUSINESSES,  NEW  JOBS,  NEW  OUTLOOK.  Ml 

over  the  II.  S.,  local  electric  companies  are 
helpiii}:  to  spark  prosperity  and  civic  jiride. 
Statesboro.  Ga..  for  example,  was  a  iirize-winning 
town  in  a  'tate-wide  improvement  program  spon¬ 
sored  hy  the  (ieorgia  Power  Company. 


LARGEST  PEACETIME  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  ever  undertaken  hy  any  imiustry.  Electric 
companies  have  spent  S13  billion  since  the  war,  will  spend  821.4  billion  this  year  alone, 
building  more  power  for  America.  Completed  early  this  month,  the  W  ashington  Water 
Power  Company’s  spectacular  dam  at  Cabinet  Gorge  (spillway  shown  above)  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  sites  where  water  power  can  he  harnessed  economically.  (Most 
new  construction  is  in  fuel-burning  plants.) 
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NEW  ELECTRIC  FARMS.  Electric  equipment  to  do  more  jobs  plus  teamwork 
between  farmers  and  electric  li^zht  and  power  companies  make  modern 
farms  more  productive,  more  profitable. 


American  families  are  using  2  to  3  times  as  much 
electricity  as  they  did  before  World  War  II. 
Look  around  your  home— and  you’ll  see  why. 
The  Electric  Age  is  here— in  a  big  way. 


But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  power  industry  has  the  future  of 
electricity  looked  so  full  of  promise  for  the 
nation,  for  its  families,  farms,  businesses  and 
industries. 


The  use  of  electricity  is  still  skyrocketing.  And 
so  are  the  new  supplies  of  electric  power.  The 
800  business-managed  electric  light  and  power 
companies  have  already  doubled  the  prewar 
supply  and  will  triple  it  by  1960. 


All  this  is  new  lifeblood  for  the  Electric  Age, 
bringing  everyone  more  electricity  for  better  liv¬ 
ing.  It’s  building  new  businesses  and  booming 
old  ones,  creating  new  jobs,  opening  doors  to 
opportunity  all  across  the  U.  S. 


Best  of  all,  the  average  price  of  electricity  is 
lower  than  before  World  War  II— and  America's 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies*  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  keep  it  there! 


*Saine8  on  request  from  this  magazine 


NEW  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES.  Large-screen  TV,  home  air  conditioning,  auto¬ 
matic  laundry  and  kitchen  equipment  —  these  and  other  developments  are 
helping  to  usher  in  America’s  new  Electric  Age. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  STILL  LOW. 

For  the  U.  S.  family, 
the  average  price  of 
electricity  per  kilowatt- 
hour  has  dropped  sharply 
—  despite  inflation! 


'M  '«•  W  '«4  ’4*  ’«•  'M  'U  'M 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

News  Career  Needs 
Better  Selling  Job 


rtalism  by  young  persons  choosing  because  they  liked  journalism  aid 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Publishers  and  educators  must 
share  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
big  drop  in  number  of  young  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  newspapier  jobs, 
believes  Joseph  A.  Brandt,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  graduate  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles. 

They  haven’t  effectively  in¬ 
formed  the  youngsters  about  jour¬ 
nalism  as  an  occupational  field, 
he  thinks.  “The  vocation  of  jour¬ 
nalism  has  consistently  been  under¬ 
sold,”  says  Mr.  Brandt.  “As  a 
consequence,  newspapers  aren’t 
getting  the  cream  of  the  college 
crop.  It’s  going  into  other  occu¬ 
pations,”  he  believes. 

“The  youngsters  are  under  mis¬ 
apprehensions  about  salaries,”  he 
says.  “Doctors  and  lawyers  don’t 
step  out  of  college  into  fancy  sal¬ 
aries  either.  But  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  have-  made  no  analysis  of 
salaries,  and  haven’t  given  pros¬ 
pective  students  an  adequate  pic¬ 
ture.” 


In 


Positive  Approach 
an  effort  to  debunk 


the 


“glamor”  of  newspaper  work,  the 
newspaperman’s  job  has  been  made 
to  look  altogether  too  unglamor- 
ous,  Mr.  Brandt  believes.  “Many 
young  people  think  of  it  as  tedious 
and  exacting.”  He  proposes  that 
the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  become  a  repository 
for  every  motion  picture  made  of 
newspapering,  and  that  these  pic¬ 
tures  be  made  available  for  appro¬ 
priate  showing. 

“None  have  been  more  stupid 
than  the  publishers  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  public  in  promoting 
their  own  media,”  he  adds.  “The 
situation  calls  for  a  positive  selling 
job  by  both  publishers  and  edu¬ 
cators  if  the  number  and  quality 
of  youngsters  available  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  be  improved. 

“Newspaper  scholarships  should 
be  designed  specifically  for  schools 
of  journalism,”  he  recommends. 
And  he  proposes  that  “a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  newspaper  representatives 
and  journalism  educators  should 
make  a  study  of  the  actual  causes 
of  the  decline  of  interest  in  jour- 


A  CONNECTICUT  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


Mr.  Wayne  C.  SoitUi,  Pub. 
The  Record,  Aferlclen,  Conn. 


“I  feel  that  public  acceptance  Is  the 
measure  of  any  newspaper  feature, 
and  voluntary  expressions  of  praise 
add  materially  to  Its  value.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  have  one  minister  tell  us 
that  a  parishioner  evaluated  our  town 
as  a  good  place  to  live  because  the 
merchants  so  liberally  supported  the 
churches  through  the  Keister  ‘Support 
the  Church’  ads.  This  and  other  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials  are  the  proof  of 
the  pudding." 


I>rt  UN  Hciid  you  nroofs  and  full  information  ahoiit  .Xmorira’H  No.l 
rriiciouH  fraturp.  ItpaiitifnI  art-work  and  anuoaiini;  ropy.  Now  runnine 
wwkly  in  over  700  newspappm.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Kpister  .VdvprtUiuK 
Sprvipp.  Strasbpre,  Vircinia. 


CHAS.  T.  AAAIN.  INC. 

1893—1953 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  E.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston.  Mass 


Consultant 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 


either  believed  or  knew  from  a- 
perience  that  they  would  enjoj 
the  work.  About  eight  per  cnt 
said  they  were  going  into  journal¬ 
ism  because  of  the  promise  of 
high  income.  About  30  per  ceti 


a  vocation. 

The  judgment  that  high  school 
students  are  both  uninformed  and 
misinformed  about  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career  field  is  shared 
by  Robert  J.  Cranford  of  North¬ 
western  University,  who  has  sur-  ranked  journalism  fifth  among  the 
vey  results  to  support  his  views.  career  fields  as  to  expectable  in- 

After  a  study  of  what  1,036  come. 

Iowa  high  school  students  think  As  might  be  expected,  most  of 
about  vocational  journalism  he  the  youths  said  their  impression 
concludes  that  “the  high  school  of  journalism  as  a  career  carat 
senior’s  knowledge  about  journal-  from  reading  newspapers  and  mag- 
ism — pay,  working  conditions,  op-  azines  and  listening  to  radio  and 
portunities,  etc. — is  scant  and  in  a 
large  part  inaccurate. 

He  quotes  the  Iowa  Publisher  to 
the  effect  that  “high  school  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  relying  on  out-of- 
date  information  in  planning  their  incomes  in  various  fields  likely  to 
careers.  The  students  reported  be  of  interest  to  a  young  person 
they  had  read  or  been  given  infor-  making  a  career  choice  points  up 
mation  vocally  which  indicated  the  desirability  of  a  synthesis  of  1 
that  students  planning  a  career  in  such  information  which  could  be  i; 
the  field  were  risking  opportunities  made  available  to  placement  bu- . 
to  get  positions  upon  graduation,  reaus  and  vocational  connselors,’  ■ 
The  students  were  surprised  to  Mr.  Cranford  believes, 
learn  of  the  large  number  of  jobs 
currently  available.” 

Then  he  goes  on  to  repiort:  “The 
student  does  not  associate  radio 
with  journalism  to  the  extent  that 


television.  A  slightly  le.sser  num¬ 
ber  got  theirs  from  school  counts 
which  require  writing. 

“Difficulty  encountered  in  com¬ 
piling  scattered  information  about 


‘And  not  the  least  of  the  needs  [ 
seemingly  indicated,”  he  says,  “is : 
a  systematic  program  of  public 
relations  by  the  press  and  schools  ^ 
of  journalism — ^by  the  press  to* 


he  does  newspaper  and  magazine  bring  pay  into  line  with  that  of  j 
work;  and  even  fewer  mentioned  other  professions  as  rapidly  as  con- [ 
television.  He  also  appears  to  re-  ditions  will  permit;  and  both  by 
card  advertising  more  as  a  sepa-  the  press  and  .schools  of  journal- 
rate  endeavor  than  an  aspect  of  ism  to  inform  the  student  ado 
journalism. 


‘.-Mmost  80  per  cent  of  the  re- 


quately  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  respect  and  of  opportun- 


spondents,”  says  Mr.  Cranford,  ities^generally. 

“said  they  thought  a  journalist 
would  earn  weekly  pay  ranging 

from  $20  to  $.‘'0  on  his  first  job.  ■  .  .  ,  ,  .  , 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  tho.se  who  m-cdicine,  and  other  professions, 
answered  a  similar  question  ex¬ 
pected  the  journalist  to  be  making 
from  $71  to  more  than  $100  a 
week  after  10  years.” 

The  State  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism  reports  place¬ 
ment  of  most  of  its  recent  gradu¬ 
ates  with  starting  pay  of  $60-65  to 

-f  x/f-  r'ror.  be  used  as  a  prize  or  scholarsBJ 

$75  and  more  a  week,  Mr.  Cran-  ^  University  cl 

ford  say.s  If  this  experience  is  , 

typical  of  schools  of  journalism,  uonorinc  Sara  Lockwood  Williams, 
and  if  the  respondents  had  in  mind  rltirini 

the  trained  graduate  of  a  school  Williams,  retinW 

of  journalism,  then  their  estimates 
of  beginning  pay  appear  to  be  in¬ 
accurate.' 


Then,  and  only  then.”  says 
Mr.  Cranford,  “can  journalism  af 
pear  as  attractive  as  engineerinf. 


Missouri  Press  Women 
Honor  Mrs.  Williams 

Columbia,  Mu 
The  Missouri  Women’s  Pr«ss 
Club,  at  a  meeting  Sept.  26-27  al 
Lake  Ozark,  established  a  fund  » 


president  of  MWPC). 

Mrs.  Williams  contributed  a  $7-'‘ 
bond  to  start  the  fund.  The  boiri 


D  '  t  -Kt  t  Ai  had  been  presented  to  her  as  i 

Response  to  Mr.  Cranfords  sur- 

bers  made  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions. 


Mrs.  Joe  Wright  of  the  //opbm 
Journal  was  elected  president  of 
MWPC  to  serve  for  a  tvio-P^ 
term. 

■ 

Werner  in  Library 

INDI.aNAPOI® 
A  collection  of  36  cartoons  ^ 


vey  showed  that  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  think  newspapermen  are  on 
call  at  all  hours  and  often  have 
no  regular  schedule  of  work.  The 
response,  he  concludes,  appeared 
to  indicate  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  journalists’s  working  sched¬ 
ules  and  of  practices  relating  to 
paid  vacations  and  holidays. 

.Although  the  respondents  ranked 
engineering  first  as  to  expectable 
income,  prospect  of  fame,  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
promise  of  community  prestige,  the  cartoonist  for  the  Indiatiaix^ 
high  school  kids’  first  choice  of  a  Star,  Charles  G.  Werner,  ha« 
career  field  was  business,  Mr.  been  added  to  a  permanent  colW’ 
Cranford  reports.  Almost  a  quar-  tion  of  original  cartoons  on  displ 
ter  of  his  respondents  were  head-  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  W 
ing  in  that  direction.  Three  per  Werner,  who  had  no  formal 
cent  were  interested  in  journalism  education,  began  his  news^r 
as  a  career.  Of  these,  76.9  per  cent  career  on  the  Springfield  (Mo- 
said  they  were  electing  that  field  Leader  and  Press. 
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Yesterday,  Paul  Bunyan  was  a  legend.  Today  he 
is  you — and  every  other  American. 

Today  you  can  travel  as  fast  and  as  far  as  once 
upon  a  time  only  Paul  Bunyan  could  travel. 

You  can  span  a  continent  in  hours.  You  can  do 
even  more.  You  can  pull  sleek  streamliners  over 
mountains.  You  can  heat  skyscrapers.  You  can  build, 
lift,  move,  plow,  kill  insects,  destroy  weeds  and  grow 
crops — all  through  the  use  of  petroleum  products. 

Every  step  in  supplying  you  with  needed  petro¬ 
leum  products — finding  new  sources  of  oil,  drilling, 

is  a  big  job. 


refining,  transporting,  distributing 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  invested  about 
$100,000,000  in  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
oil,  including  obtaining  leases  and  drilling  wells.  B 

There  are  many  other  costly  facilities  too.  A  refinery  of 
reasonable  capacity  and  efficiency  costs  $25,000,000.  One  \ 
mile  of  pipeline  may  cost  $35,000  or  more  to  build  today. 
And  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary  companies  have  over 
17,000  miles  of  pipelines.  Other  large  amounts  are  required 
for  expanded  and  improved  marketing  facilities — bulk 
plants,  warehouses,  service  stations  and  motor  equipment. 

All  told,  to  better  serve  a  phenomenal  growth  in  civilian 
and  military  needs,  it  will  cost  us  more  than  $200,000,000 
or  about  $600,000  every  day  this  year  to  carry  out  our 
plans  for  new  and  improved  facilities. 

However,  modern  equipment  operated  by  skilled 
employees  helps  us  to  produce  and  deliver  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  at  a  remarkably  low  price.  And  two  gallons 
today  do  the  work  that  took  three  in  1925. 

And  because  Standard  Oil  has  grown  with  your  ever 
mounting  demand  for  petroleum,  because  we  have  big 
facilities  and  big  resources,  we  are  able  to  do  a  big  part  of 
the  big  job  expected  of  industry  in  a  nation  of  Paul  Bunyans. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  VISITED  Bemidji,  Minnesota,  you  will 
remember  seeing  these  giant  statues  of  the  legendary 
Paul  Bunyan  and  Babe,  the  Blue  Ox.  Paul  is  symbolic 
of  the  American  recognition  that  ina6(gcountry  things 
have  to  be  done  on  a  big  scale  to  meet  a  big  demand. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 


IT  TAKES  BIGNESS  in  oil  production  to  keep  IT  TAKES  BIGNESS  in  research  to  keep  up 

a  mechanized  nation  moving  ahead.  Dis-  with  the  need  for  more  efficient  lubricants 

coyery  of  new  sources  of  oil  is  vital.  But  and  fuels.  A  total  of  2,500  people — men 

drilling  a  wildcat  well  in  an  unproved  area  like  Joseph  J.  Gregor  of  our  Whiting  lab- 

may  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars.  And  oratories — are  employed  in  our  research 

the  odds  are  eight  to  one  arainst  finding  oil  departments.  In  recent  years  we  have 

in  commercial  quantities.  Despite  the  cost  plowed  back  about  66  cents  out  of  every 

and  the  risk.  Standard  Oil  is  constantly  dollar  of  earnings  in  addition  to  borrowing 

looking  for  and  finding  new  petroleum  over  $300,000,000  to  pay  for  expanded 

sources  to  maintain  the  nation’s  reserves.  facilities,  including  research. 


IT  TAKES  BIGNESS  in  planning  to  get  ready 
for  future  demand.  Right  now  we  have  a 
multi-million  dollar  pipeline  building  pro¬ 
gram  under  way.  And  more  millions  are  going 
into  the  construction  of  a  30,000- barrel-a- 
day  refinery  at  Mandan,  North  Dakota.  The 
investment  of  almost  125,000  stockholder- 
owners — people  like  Mrs.  Florence  Luedeke 
(above)  of  Peoria,  Illinois — makes  possible 
such  huge  building  programs. 
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The  figures  on  this  chart  add  up  to  one 
simple  fact: 


Today’s  Sunday  newspaper  is  a  package,  and  when 
you  make  that  package  more  attractive  you  can 
raise  the  price  and  increase  circulation,  too. 


Example:  The  Youngstown  Sunday  Vindicator 
began  distributing  Parade  in  March  1943|  raised  the 
single  copy  price  from  10  to  12  cents  in  1946, 
and  to  15  cents  in  1951. 


Has  circulation  suffered?  Just  glance  at  the  chart 
and  see  for  yourself. 


There's  another  Parade  every  Sunday 
in  42  important  markets - 
Reaching  5,863,198  families 


SOLID  EDITING  MAKES  SO 
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THREE  TIMES  AND  OUT 

FOR  THE  third  time  a  large  majority  of  ITU 
members  has  repudiated  its  national  of¬ 
ficers  by  refusing  to  provide  extra  funds  by 
special  assessment  to  carry  on  extravagant 
strike  policies  and  the  Unitypo  ventures. 

By  referendum  in  the  last  year  the  ITU 
membership  has:  1.  Voted  down  a  21/2% 
special  defense  fund  assessment  requested  by 
the  national  officers;  2.  Voted  down  a  l'/2% 
additional  defense  fund  assessment  submitted 
as  an  alternative  by  the  officers;  3.  Voted 
down  the  request  to  increase  the  defense  as¬ 
sessment  from  one-half  of  one  percent  to  one 
percent. 

In  addition  the  membership  repudiated  the 
sly  trick  of  the  national  officers  who  borrowed 
$2,600,000  from  the  Mortuary  Fund  to  spend 
on  Unitypo  newspapers  when  the  members 
refused  to  provide  the  money  by  assessment. 
They  voted  in  referendum  to  limit  the  bor¬ 
rowing  power  of  the  officers  to  $1  million  a 
year  except  by  referendum  approval. 

In  words  and  action  national  officers  and 
delegates  to  the  recent  ITU  convention  told 
the  members  they  didn’t  know  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  refused  to  approve  previous 
defense  fund  appeals  and  limited  the  borrow¬ 
ing  power.  So  the  convention  approved  the 
latest  referendum  and  asked  for  a  new  vote 
on  the  question  of  borrowing. 

One  would  t/ink  that  the  national  officers 
of  a  prominent  union  would  take  the  hint  after 
two  votes  of  this  kind  and  assume  that  the 
members  don’t  like  the  spending.  But  the  of¬ 
ficers  believed  they  knew  what  was  good  for 
the  union  better  than  the  45,000-odd  members 
who  voted  against  the  proposals. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  last 
referendum  defeat  will  deter  the  officers  from 
believing  in  their  own  omniscience.  Nor  will 
the  expected  defeat  of  the  proposal  to  restore 
the  borrowing  power  to  officers  have  any  ap¬ 
preciable  effect  on  those  egos. 

But  whether  the  remaining  referendum  goes 
for  or  against  the  officers  the  ITU  treasury 
is  in  for  a  terrific  beating.  Present  policies  of 
national  officers  call  for  everything  being 
spent  to  support  12  Unitypo  newspapers  with 
practically  no  revenue  to  replace  the  funds. 

Already  ITU  has  “loaned”  $4,300,000  to 
Unitypo.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  that  could 
be  retrieved  in  liquidation,  if  the  officers  were 
so  inclined.  Already  $2,600,000  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Mortuary  Fund  to  cover  up 
deficits  in  the  defense  fund.  The  regular  one- 
half  of  one  percent  defense  fund  assessment 
brings  in  about  $500,000  each  year  to  the 
treasury.  It  cannot  hope  to  sustain  such  ex¬ 
penditures. 

If  the  membe-s  permit  extensive  borrowing 
from  other  funds  there  will  be  no  way  of 
restoring  the  money  to  its  rightful  place.  Even 
if  borrowing  is  limited  to  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  the  treasury  cannot  long  endure. 

In  the  past  we  have  stated  ITU  members 
had  the  choice  of  sending  good  money  after 
bad,  or  taking  steps  to  stop  the  spending.  In 
four  separate  ballots  they  have  voted  not  to 
continue  the  spending  in  the  present  style. 

They  have  made  their  choice  but  the  of¬ 
ficers  have  refused  to  observe  it.  Now  it  is  up 
to  the  members  to  make  their  officers  salvage 
what  they  can  from  their  spending  spree — or 
stand  by  and  watch  the  ruination  of  their 
treasury. 


EDITCBRIAL 


The  righteous  shall  live  by  faith. — Gala¬ 
tians,  III;  11. 


WHICH  IS  "OLDEST"? 

PUBLICITY  attending  the  opening  ceremo¬ 


nies  of  National  Newspaper  Week  at  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  which  was  labelled 
“the  oldest  continuously  published  daily  in 
the  United  States,”  once  again  has  touched  off 
counter-claims  for  that  distinction. 

On  Oct.  4  both  the  Hartford  Coiirant  and 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier 
editorially  disputed  the  claim. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  was  founded  as  the 
weekly  Virginia  Journal  and  Alexandria  Ad¬ 
vertiser  Feb.  5,  1784.  On  April  14,  1797,  it 
became  the  daily  Times  and  Advertiser  and 
later  adopted  the  name  Gazette.  It  claims  it 
is  “the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.” 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  at  the 
same  time  claims  it  is  the  “South’s  Oldest 
Daily.”  Also  basing  its  claim  on  connection 
with  a  predecessor,  the  News  and  Courier 
states;  the  Charleston  Morning  Post  and  Daily 
Advertiser  was  started  as  a  daily  newspaper 
in  1786 — “II  years  before  the  Gazette’s  an¬ 
cestor  changed  from  weekly  to  daily.”  The 
name  of  the  Charleston  paper  was  later 
changed  to  the  City  Gazette  and  Commercial 
Daily  Advertiser  and  was  purchased  in  1837 
by  the  Courier,  founded  in  1803. 

The  Hartford  Courant  claims  it  is  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper.”  The  Connec¬ 
ticut  Courant  was  founded  Oct.  29,  1764,  as 
a  weekly  “out  of  which  grew  the  Hartford 
Courant  with  1837’s  daily  publication — it  is 
the  identical  Courant  published  under  a  single, 
continuing  management  from  its  first  day  in 
1764  to  this  one.” 

It  all  depends  on  how  you  interpret  “oldest” 
and  how  you  trace  your  ancestry. 

The  dispute  has  been  aired  before  but  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  News  and 
Courier  in  saying:  “We  think  there  is  glory 
enough  for  all.” 


MELLETT  LECTURE 

DELIVERY  of  the  24th  annual  Don  R.  Mel- 

lett  Memorial  Lecture  last  week  at  Texas 
Christian  University  produces  in  us  a  feelini 
of  pride  at  the  part  Editor  &  Publisher  had 
in  promoting  and  raising  the  fund  for  this 
purpase. 

Following  conviction  in  1927  of  the  assassii 
of  Don  Mcllett,  Ohio  editor  murdered  ii 
1926  for  his  anti-crime  crusade,  an  E  4  P 
editorial  insisted  that  Mellet’s  name  should  be 
preserved  as  an  inspiration  for  future  jour¬ 
nalists.  It  invited  suggestions  from  readers. 

James  Melvin  Lee,  director  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  New  York  University  and 
book  reviewer  for  E  &  P  for  many  years,  sug¬ 
gested  a  lectureship.  He  revealed  the  idea  had 
come  from  Rolland  B.  Moore,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  and  an 
instructor  at  the  NYU  school.  Mr.  Lee  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Don  R.  Mellett  M^ 
morial  Committee  and  E  &  P  promoted  the 
fund  which  has  since  then  been  administered 
by  NYU. 

Marlen  Pew,  editor  of  E  &  P,  was  named 
to  deliver  the  first  Mellett  Lecture  in  1929  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Most  newspapermen  have  forgotten  the  role 
E  &  P  had  in  bringing  all  this  to  pass  25  years 
ago  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  forgive  our 
taking  this  opportunity  to  point  with  pride 
and  a  feeling  of  accomplishment. 


HOW'S  YOUR  NEWSPRINT? 

FOR  EIGHT  months  of  1953  newspaper 

linage  has  increased  5.6%,  according  to 
Media  Records,  and  shows  no  indication  ol 
slacking  off.  For  the  same  period  newsprint 
consumption  was  up  3.2%,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  In  August  it  was  up  5.1%. 

On  the  other  hand,  newsprint  production 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  for  the  first  eight 
months  has  been  below  the  figure  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  Canadian  production 
has  been  about  the  same  while  U.  S.  produc¬ 
tion  has  declined.  All  of  which  means  that 
the  increa.sed  consumption  has  come  out  ol 
publishers’  and  manufacturers’  inventories. 

We  believe  that  manufacturers  are  keeping 
production  down  to  avoid  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  which  might  affect  the  price.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  both  manufacturers  and  publishers 
should  remember  that  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  fill  up  the  pipelines  of  supply  and  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  with  bad  transportation  conditions 
are  fast  approaching.  They  will  be  foolishlj 
short-sighted  to  let  a  shortage  threaten  this 
Winter. 


PRESSMEN  TAKE  ACTION 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Printing  Pressmen 
&  Assistants  Union  has  put  up  $3,000  re¬ 
ward  money  for  solution  of  the  double  bomb¬ 
ing  in  July  of  automobiles  and  other  property 
of  non-strikers  during  the  ITU  .strike  in  Rock 
Island,  111.  The  Quad  City  dailies  have  of¬ 
fered  $5,000. 

Although  three  members  of  the  ITU  local 
have  been  arrested  and  bound  over  to  the 
October  grand  jury  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
in  connection  with  the  bombing  there  has 
been  no  action  from  ITU  headquarters  con¬ 
demning  such  tactics.  Does  ITU  condone 
them? 


BACK  TO  PENCILS 

IT  WILL  be  pencils  instead  of  typewriter 
for  those  reporters  covering  Presides'- 
Eisenhower’s  “Birthday  Party”  Oct.  13  *• 
Hershey,  Pa. 

It  gags  us  to  think  that  typewriter-speed  0* 
news  coverage  on  such  an  important  event  i* 
being  denied  the  American  people  because 
someone  thinks  it  might  interfere  with  the 
music.  But  we  are  sure  it  will  present  no  gre» 
obstacle  to  the  newsmen  who  learned  howto 
use  a  pencil  before  they  did  a  typewritef. 
anyway.  Also,  there  is  something  refreshul 
in  this  sudden  glorification  of  the  lowly  peK" 
which,  after  all,  is  the  basic  tool  of  all 
porters. 
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Personal 

Mention 


E.  P.  Doyle,  president  of  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick  Publishing 
Company,  has  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  from  the  local  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  post  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  “generous  contribution  of 
space  and  facilities  to  publicizing 
the  group’s  programs.’’  He  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  South 
Penn  Oil  Company. 


Walter  M.  Dear,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal  and  a  past  president 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  Mrs.  Dear 
will  celebrate  their  golden  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  at  a  party  to  be 
held  on  Oct.  20  in  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 


staff  of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian. 


H.  Emery  Bacon,  after  several 
years  of  handling  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  has  switched  to  its  retail 
display  staff. 


16th  YM! 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


ACROSS  THE  SEA  — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  C.  Peace  of  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  sailed  from  New 
York  Sept.  26  for  a  trip  to  Spain, 
Portugal  and  England.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  return  about  Nov.  I.  Mr. 
Peace  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Piedmont. 


Phil  Brog.an,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  for  30  years, 
was  named  associate  editor  C>ct.  1, 
and  will  continue  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  The  appointment  was  made 
by  Robert  W.  Chandler  the  day 
he  took  over  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  from  Robert 
W.  Sawyer. 


the  Darien  (Conn.)  Review,  was 
dubbed  “Elk  of  the  Year”  at  an 
Elks  Lodge  testimonial  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  300  persons. 


Joe  Barnett,  reporter  for  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  received 
the  Army  Commendation  Ribbon 
with  Medal  Pend¬ 
ant  for  meritor¬ 
ious  service  in 
Korea.  He  was 
recently  released 
as  a  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Army 
Ordnance  Corps 
and  was  cited  for 
his  .service  with 
the  1343rd  En¬ 
gineer  Combat 
Battalion. 


Sadie  Hawkins 
Day 


Barnett 


Earl  Tucker,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tliomasville  (Ala.) 
Times,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
Greenville  (.Ala.)  Methodist  Men’s 
Club. 


Jesse  L.  Napier,  editor  of  the 
Newton  (Kan.)  Kansan  for  half  a 
century,  has  retired  at  the  age  of 
79.  His  succes.sor  is  Leo  Stein- 
KiRCiiNER.  Jr.,  who  has  been  city 
editor  for  two  and  a  half  years. 


John  J.  Kerrigan,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Sunday  Star,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier.  J.  Paul  Pe¬ 
digo,  general  manager  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier,  who  was  Mr.  Kerrigan’s  city 
editor  when  he  was  a  reporter  on 
the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ledger, 
made  the  appointment. 


On  The  Business  Side 


John  W.  Eure,  Jr.,  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  Station  WDBJ  for  about  five 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
new  position  of  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times-World  Corporation.  He  was 
a  reporter  and  city  editor  of  the 
Roanoke  Times  prior  to  filling  the 
radio  job. 


Herb  Wright,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item  since  19.‘'0,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  News.  He  formerly 
was  associated  with  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


Ivy  M.  Coffey  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  wire  editor  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.) 
News.  She  is  a  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  journalism  graduate. 


Nancy  Barber  has  begun  work 
as  society  editor  of  the  Pauls  Val¬ 
ley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat,  of 
which  her  father  was  formerly  edi¬ 
tor. 


J.  W.  West  has  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News  after  13 
years  in  the  post  to  engage  in 
new.spapcr  consultant  work,  with 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Jannette  Marshall  has  return¬ 
ed  to  the  circulation  staff  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  following  the  resignation,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  of  Anne 
Vanderpool. 


Mrs.  Maxine  West  is  the  new 
society  editor  of  the  Pryor  (Okla.) 
Daily  Times,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Jean  Budd,  who  is  teaching. 


William  J.  Pape,  publisher, 
Walerhury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
'American,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  marking  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Waterbury  Civic 
Theatre  on  Oct.  4. 


Ervin  Reese,  who  recently  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Oregon, 
has  joined  the  advertising  sales 


Ramona  Wilmoth  has  replaced 
Gaylene  Moore  as  society  editor 
of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Morning 
Light. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


W.  Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette, 
will  receive  the  Society  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Engineers  Beecroft  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  on  Oct.  19  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  long  service  to  the  cause 
of  traffic  safety.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Public  Support  Committee 
of  the  President’s  Highway  Safety 
Conference. 


Floyd  Chalfant,  publisher  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record- 
Herald,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Exchange  Clubs  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  “Mr.  Pennsylvania”  of 
1953.  •  *  • 

Charles  R.  Mitchell,  editor  of 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 


Journalism  will 
kill  you,  but  it 
will  keep  you 
alive  while  you’re 
at  it. 


—HORACE  GREELEY.  1811-1872. 
American  Journalist. 


Brilliant,  brief  irit 
in  this  brand  new  daily  sparkler 
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A1  Capp’s 
“Li’l  Abner” 


Promotion  lirochure  is  be¬ 
ing  mailed  to  present  sub¬ 
scribers. 


If  this  popular  strip  is  still 
available  in  your  area,  now 
is  the  time  to  get  in  on  this 
nationwide  observance  of 
this  hilarious  holiday. 


Phone,  write,  or  wire  today. 
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continued  from  page  39 

Ralph  I.  Villers,  formerly  of 
the  New  Philadelphia  (Ohio)  Dai¬ 
ly  Times,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  as  a 
reporter  and  rewrite  man.  Samuel 
H.  Schwartz,  who  attended  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  a  new 
copyboy  on  the  .same  newspaper. 

«  *  * 

Miss  Dorothy  Witte  and  H. 
Russel  Austin.  Jr.,  both  members 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
editorial  staff,  were  married  Oct.  3. 

*  *  * 

Eddy  Gilmore,  until  recently 
AP  correspondent  in  Moscow,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  student  body  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  College  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.  on  the  opening  of  the  college’s 
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centennial  year.  He  was  initiated  ' 
into  Sigma  Delta  Chi  professional 
chapter  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

ana 

Sherman  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Alamosa  (Colo.)  Courier,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  news  staff  of 
the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bul¬ 
letin.  Before  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Alamosa  paper,  Mr.  Williams 
had  been  employed  by  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press; 
Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald,  and 
Sterling  (Colo.)  High  Plains  Jour¬ 
nal. 

man 

Mrs.  “Sandy”  Coan  has  been 
appointed  manager  for  the  Wil- 
lamina  area  for  the  Sheridan  (Ore.) 
Sun,  to  handle  news  and  circula¬ 
tion. 

w  *  * 

Max  Liberman,  bowling  writer 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Men’s  All  Insurance  Duck  Pin 
Bowling  League  of  Hartford. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Hawkins,  formerly  in 
U.P.’s  Mexico  City  bureau,  has 
been  made  day  manager  of  U.P.’s 
Los  Angeles  bureau. 

*  *  « 

Grant  McDonald,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror  picture  editor,  has 
moved  to  the  San  Pedro  bureau  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

m  *  * 

Joseph  Mehan,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate,  has  joined  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times-Herald. 

nan 

Charles  McDonald,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  as  linotype  operator  for 
the  Reedsport  (Ore.)  Umpque 
Courier  to  become  active  head  of 
the  new  weekly.  Empire  (Ore.) 
Building.  His  wife  was  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  North  Bend 
(Ore.)  News. 

ana 

Karl  Fleming,  a  sports  writer 
on  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning 
Herald,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 
He  replaces  Joe  Moloney,  who  is 
now  news  editor  of  the  Sanford 
(Fla.)  Daily  Builder. 

nan 

Lt.  Col.  Wendell  C.  Phillippi, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  has 
been  named  chief  of  staff  of  In¬ 
diana’s  38th  Infantry  Division. 

*  *  * 

Max  L.  Friedersdorf,  sports 
editor  of  the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  has  been  promoted  to  city 
editor.  Jack  Alexander  is  new 
sports  editor. 

ana 

Hilda  Meehan,  assistant  wom¬ 
en’s  editor,  Montreal  (Que.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  former  Quebec  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegraph  .staffer,  has  returned 
from  a  tour  of  European  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  bases. 

David  Appel,  book  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
has  been  named  features  editor,  as¬ 
suming  the  duties  formerly  per- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 


By  Trent 


“Here,  he  wants  to  talk  with  YOU!” 


formed  by  E.  B.  Thompson,  who 
resigned  to  join  King  Features 
Syndicate  in  New  York. 

4*4 

John  J.  McCullough,  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
staff  since  1922,  has  resigned  to 
become  secretary  of  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority, 

4*4 

Alton  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Newsmen.  Jack  Zim¬ 
merman,  Valley  News,  Beaverton, 
retired  as  president. 

4  4  4 

August  T.  Brust,  city  editor, 
Frederick  (Md.)  News,  recently 
observed  the  40th  anniversary  of 
his  association  with  the  paper  and 
was  congratulated  by  Robert  E. 
Delaplaine,  publisher. 

4  4  4 

Pete  Sigmund  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  International 
News  Service.  He  succeeds  Har¬ 
vey  McConnell,  now  on  the  INS 
cable  desk  in  New  York  City. 

4  4  4 

Ed  Goins  has  transferred  from 
the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  office  of 
United  Press  to  Raleigh,  N.  C., 


Brack  Curry  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Associated  Press  correspondent 
at  Bonn,  succeeding  Richard 
Kasischke,  who  has  become  chief 
of  bureau  at  Moscow.  Mr.  Curry, 
a  Texan,  has  been  an  AP  staffer 
since  1941  and  served  in  Dallas, 
Houston,  Washington  and  on  the 
foreign  desk  before  going  to 
Europe  in  1948. 

*  4  4 

Robert  A.  Spencer,  managing 
editor,  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times 
Journal  and  former  city  editor. 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  will 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lou¬ 
isville  (Ky.)  Times  Oct.  26. 

4*4 

Cecil  Prince,  a  member  of  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Record  since  1948,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  as  an  editorial  associate. 

4  4  * 

Hadley  Williamson  has  joined 
the  new  staff  of  the  Robesonian, 
Lumberton,  N.  C.  He  served  10 
years  as  a  reporter  for  the  States¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record. 

4*4 

John  Weatherman  has  become 
a  member  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post.  He  was 


leigh  bureau  has  gone  to  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

4  4  4 

Robert  V.  McKnight,  news  ed¬ 
itor,  Neosho,  (Mo.)  Daily  News, 
resigned  to  become  director  of  the 
Offices  of  Public  Information  and 
Publications  aind  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Pittsburg  State  College, 
Kansas. 

4  4  * 

Dorothy  Moore  has  taken  over 
the  post  of  society  editor  on  the 
Havana  (Cuba)  Post,  succeeding 
Natalie  Heller. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Connor  has  left  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal-Tribune 
to  join  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News. 


and  Larry  Bowman  of  the  Ra-  city  editor  of  the  Statesville  (N.  C.) 


Daily  until  its  purchase  in  May  by 
the  Statesville  Daily  Record.  For  a 
short  time,  he  was  reporter  for  the 
Newton  (N.  C.)  Daily  News-En¬ 
terprise. 

4  *  * 

Wallace  Carroll,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  a  visiting 
committee  to  study  the  behavio^ 
science  program  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  under  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant. 

4*4 

Miss  Lucille  Cathey  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  city  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  to 
the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel. 
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Stop  thy  press,  Herr  Gutenberg,  “Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape — don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 

of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  AtINNESOTA 
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RADIO  and  TV 

Agency  Chief 
Decries  Secret 
Deals  in  Radio 

An  advertising  agency  executive 
on  the  West  Coast  has  let  it  be 
known  in  the  trade  that  he.  for 
one.  intends  to  have  no  part  in 
trying  to  stop  radio  stations  from 
making  rate  deals. 

“If  we  discover  that  some  other 
advertiser  is  getting  a  secret  deal 
that  our  clients  are  not  getting, 
we  can  help  the  offender  to  drop 
into  the  bottomless  pit  of  special¬ 
dealing  faster  by  gently  nudging 
him  into  giving  the  same  deal  or 
an  even  better  one.” 

The  speaker  is  Walter  Purdom. 
executive  vicepresident  of  Brisach- 
er.  Wheeler  &  Staff,  San  Francisco. 
And  he  regards  radio  as  advertis¬ 
ing's  “livest  dead  duck”  because 
it  has  survived  all  the  claims  that 
were  made  for  television  a  few 
years  back. 

The  business  of  wheedling  and 
dealing  is  concentrated  mainly 
among  the  marginal  operators,  he 
finds,  but  it  may  be  growing. 

What  forms  does  this  special 
dealing  take?  Mr.  Purdom  enume¬ 
rates: 

“Number  One  form  is  what  I'd 
call  the  7/7  hug  you  any  closer, 
rU  he  in  hack  of  you’  kind  of  deal. 
This  is  the  under-the-counter  slash 
in  an  established  rate  card  for  an 
ordinary  air  campaign. 

“The  Number  Two  deal  has  a 
legitimate  appearance,  but  it  could 
make  for  headaches.  This  one  I 
call  the  ‘Let  us  smother  you  wtih 
love — if  nothing  else,  hahy.’  And 
the  singer  of  this  song  is  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  is  conducting  a  satu¬ 
ration  drive  and  feels  that  he  is 
entitled  to  an  especially  charming 
volume  discount  because  he  is  us¬ 
ing  so  many  spots. 

“The  Number  Three  version  is 
the  ‘Take  My  Everything,  Plus  My 
Mother-In-Law’  deal.  This  is  the 
package.  When  you  break  down 
this  special  flat  rate,  it  usually 
comes  to  something  less  than  the 
regular  rate  card  price.  Or  else 
they  are  throwing  in  a  lot  of  extra 


merchandising  or  free  talent. 

“The  Number  Four  variation 
upon  this  theme  is  a  cutie.  The 
station  permits  you  to  buy  and  pay 
for  your  audience  only.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  rate  card  for  5  minutes 
one  time  might  be  $25  .  .  .  but 
here’s  the  deal:  If  the  time  seg¬ 
ment  gets  a  2.0  rating,  then  your 
time  cost  for  this  period  is  2.0  x 
S.^.50  or  $7.  You  are  also  allowed 
to  add  up  the  total  ratings  for  your 
different  buys  on  these  stations. 
If  during  the  life  of  your  contract, 
your  over-all  ratings  increase,  the 
contr.act  rate  at  which  you  bought 
still  applies.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  your  ratings  decrea.se,  you  are 
allowed  a  pro  rated  rebate.  The 
station  terms  this  deal  W  Mer¬ 
chandising  Idea.’  But  as  they  say 
in  France.  ‘Oh,  hrother!’ 

“Should  we  as  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  take  any  formal  action  against 
these  activities?  In  my  opinion,  no. 
Not  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture.  .And  not  until  we  have  a 
mass  of  information  to  measure 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
.And  no.  for  another  reason.  This 
is  a  free  country,  they  tell  me  .  .  . 
and  every  .American  has  the  rock- 
ribbed  right  to  be  a  failure  in  his 
own  way  if  he  wants  to  be.  And  if 
any  group  in  radio  is  foolish 
enoutrh  to  want  to  sell  its  product 
at  a  loss,  that’s  their  privilege.” 

Chtcarro  American 
xvith  TV  Outlet 

Television  Station  WBKB,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  the 
Chicago  American,  a  Hearst  news¬ 
paper,  have  joined  in  a  promotion 
agreement  which  affects  the  ex¬ 
change  of  telecasting  time  with 
change  of  telecasting  time  with  that 
of  newspaper  advertising  space. 

In  the  announcement,  Stuart 
List,  publisher  of  the  American, 
said,  “The  American  will  bring  to 
the  WBKB  television  audience, 
messages  about  our  many  interest¬ 
ing  and  exclusive  features,  and 
news  of  our  many  new  promotion 
activities.” 

WBKB  will  support  editorially 
all  of  the  features  in  the  American 
with  appropriate  ad  lib  comments 
by  personalities. 


your  body  type  eats  up 
too  much  newsprint . . . 

. . .  look  into  the  possibilities 
of  saving  newsprint  by  using 
Linotype  Corona ! 

(•  LINOTYPE 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Robt.  E.  Lee  Has 
Say  on  TV  Grant 

Washington 
If  it’s  a  TV  grant  you  want 
you’ll  have  to  convince  Robert  E. 
Lee  that  you’re  entitled  to  it. 

The  President’s  appointment  this 
week  of  Mr.  Lee  to  succeed  Paul 
Wu'ker  male  the  political  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  definitely  Re¬ 
publican  for  the  finst  time  since  it 
came  into  being  20  years  ago. 

There  are  now  four  GOP  mem¬ 
bers,  two  Democrats  and  one  In¬ 
dependent.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  coun.sel  to  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  expenditures  by 
investigating  groups. 


Geiger  Leaves,  Early 
Is  New  Bedford  M.  E. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

J.  Richard  Early,  city  editor 
since  January,  1947,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Standard  -  Times, 
following  the  res- 
i  g  n  a  t i o  n  of 
George  L.  Gei¬ 
ger. 

Mr.  Geiger, 
who  joined  the 
Standard  -  Times 
in  1934  as  a 
copyreader  and 
rose  through  sev¬ 
eral  desk  jobs  to 
managing  editor 
in  1942,  has  not 
announced  his  plans. 


Early 

He  is  a  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Wisconsin  journalism 
graduate. 

Mr.  Early,  a  native  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  sports  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Reading  Eagle.  He 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Va.)  Star  prior  to  coming 
here  as  copy  desk  slot  man  in 
1946. 


John  Mattimore,  AP 
Traffic  Vet,  Retires 

Hartford,  Conn. 

One  of  New  England’s  veteran 
Associated  Press  men,  with  the 
record  of  working  72  hours  with¬ 
out  a  break  during  the  sinking  of 
the  Titanic  in  1912,  has  retired 
after  44  years  with  the  news  or¬ 
ganization. 

John  H.  Mattimore,  who  spent 
most  of  his  four  decades  with  the 
AP  in  his  native  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  the  fifth  oldest  man  in  point 
of  service  of  the  more  than  600 
in  the  traffic  department. 

When  the  Titanic  sank  after 
striking  an  iceberg  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  Mr.  Mattimore  recalls: 

“I  took  that  story  on  a  Morse 
sounder  over  the  AP  wires  for  72 
straight  hours  without  rest  or  sleep, 
practically  living  on  coffee  that 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the 
hours  went  by.” 
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Canadian  Press 
Subsidiary  Will 
Serve  Radio-TV 

Quebec  City,  Que. 
Roy  H.  Thomson,  president  of 
Canadian  Press  and  Thomson 
Newspapers,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  new  Canadian  Press 
subsidiary.  Broadcast  News,  Ltd., 
which  will  supply  news  to  radio 
and  television  stations. 

Five  CP  directors  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  the  new  company, 
along  with  four  Canadian  private 
broadcast  station  operators.  The 
other  four  newspaper  directors  are 
R.  J.  Rankin,  Halifa.x  Chronicle- 
Herald;  P.  S.  Fisher,  Southam 
Company,  Montreal;  W.  J.  Black¬ 
burn,  London  Free  Press,  and 
D.  B.  Rogers,  Regina  Leader-Post. 

Radio  stations  have  been  served 
with  CP  news  since  1941  by  a 
subsidiary.  Pres  News  Ltd.  Increas¬ 
ing  use  of  news  by  radio  and  the 
advent  of  television  in  Canada 
with  its  need  for  specialized  news 
services  led  to  formation  of  Broad¬ 
cast  News. 

Plans  for  taking  over  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  private  stations  Jan.  1  were 
approved  by  Canadian  Pre.ss  di¬ 
rectors  at  their  Fall  meeting  here. 

At  their  final  session  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Coronation  Me¬ 
dal  allotted  to  the  Canadian  Press 
under  categories  approved  by  Her  i 
MaK’sty  had  been  awarded  to  j 
C.  A.  Day,  Treasurer,  on  unan-  ^ 
imous  recommendation  of  the  ex* 
ecuitive  committee. 

The  directors  urged  military  au¬ 
thorities  to  make  public  promptly 
the  names  of  military  personnel 
killed  or  injured  in  civilian  areas. 

■ 

CBS  Shows  Color 
On  $1,000  Receiver 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  its  subsidiaries  demonstrated 
to  a  large  press  audience  Oct.  8 
in  New  York  City  that  it  can  pro¬ 
vide  high-fidelity  color  television 
on  the  proposed  new  standards  for  j 
a  campatible  system,  using  a  r^  j 
ceiver  that  would  sell  now  for 
$1,000.  In  mass  production  by  ‘ 
1955  it  would  retail  at  $600. 

Having  scrapped  its  old  system 
which  did  not  permit  reception  of 
black-and-white  pictures  on  color 
tubes.  CBS  thus  said  it  is  ready  to 
transmit  programs  once  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
substitutes  the  new  NTSC  stand¬ 
ards. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS,  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  TV  shows  would  be 
in  color  as  soon  as  stations  are 
ready  and  receivers  are  available. 
The  CBS  simplified  camera  equip¬ 
ment  would  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  color-TV  for  broadcasters, 
he  asserted.  In  eomparlson  with 
costs  for  a  three-tube  camera  gear, 
he  said  annual  operating  expenses 
for  a  large-city  station  would  be 
$267,000  lower  and  for  a  medium- 
market  station  $132,000  lower. 
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“knowing  the  ropes.  . 


Spectacular  stunts  are  a  poor  substitute  for 
steady,  consistent  performance.  Quality 
television  stations  want  the  long  pull  of  hard 
work  and  mature  experience  in  advertising. 

They  want  exclusive  attention  to  their  needs. . . 
and  all  the  services  each  individual  station 
deserves. ..  that  only  a  representative  devoted 
exclusively  to  television  can  provide. 

How  well  this  describes  Harrington, 

Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc.,  can  best  be 
told  by  the  stations  listed  here. 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

Exclusively  television  — no  newspapers,  no  radio 


/ VAA  At  Baltimore 

IFBEN-TV  Buffalo 
py FMY -TV  Greensboro 
JVDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
JVHAS-TV  Louisville 
IVTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 
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New  Sequence  Printer 
Speeds  Football  Pix 


Oklahoma  City 

Speed  and  quality  are  essential 
in  many  things  and  press  photogra¬ 
phy  is  no  exception. 

At  the  Daify  Oklahoman,  assist¬ 
ant  chief  photographer  Thomas  F. 
Killian  has  solved  a  number  of 
worries  with  a  new  type  of  se¬ 
quence  printer  he  has  designed. 

“I  knew  the  more  sequence 
prints  we  turned  out  in  the  football 
season.”  Mr.  Killian  said,  “the  bet¬ 
ter  off  we  would  be.” 

With  this  in  mind,  he  started 
from  the  ground  up  and  designed 
the  printer  that  worked  well  under 
exacting  conditions. 

Constructed  last  Fall,  for  the 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  football  coverage,  the  print¬ 
er  helped  with  the  multitude  of 
pictures  that  were  to  roll  into  the 
Oklahoman  dark  rooms  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  Okla¬ 
homa  A  &  M  football  games. 

Painted  green,  the  printer  is 
made  of  auto  body  metal,  steel 
and  aluminum.  It  stands  nearly 
five  feet  tall. 

The  film  is  moved  by  a  Powers 
silent  movie  projector,  with  the 
process  of  film  movement  re¬ 
versed  because  the  two-inch  lens 
can  only  be  set  close  enough  to  the 
film  this  way. 

The  35  mm  projector  is  powered 
by  a  motor  and  a  reduction  gear 
off  of  a  Paco  dryer.  This  actuates 
the  Geneva  Gear,  which  moves 
the  film  in  the  projector. 

The  printing  paper  is  6  inches 
wide  and  that  is  run  through  the 
track  by  a  motor  from  an  Eymo 
camera. 

The  printer  exposes  20  frames 
per  minute  on  an  average,  but  this 
can  be  regulated  depending  upon 
the  film  and  the  situation.  Differ¬ 
ent  exposures  of  the  film  require 
variation  in  the  printing. 

The  route  of  the  paper  starts 
in  a  light  safe  box  on  top.  It 
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travels  from  there  on  down  to  a 
roller  below  the  top  frame.  It 
then  goes  over  a  spacer  roller,  two 
driver  rollers  to  a  spool. 

The  projector  is  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cabinet  and  the  light  up¬ 
ward  to  expose  the  paper. 

The  paper  is  developed  on  two 
spools  with  the  cranks  on  each 


Speed  football  pix 
end.  It  is  then  pulled  back  and 
forth  through  the  developer  on  a 
rack  that  sits  in  the  tray.  The 
paper  is  moved  manually. 

Defender  Varigram  paper  is 
used  because  of  the  varied  con¬ 
trasts  in  the  film  depending  upon 
the  light  conditions  of  the  day 
when  the  pictures  were  taken. 

Relays  from  a  marble  board  are 
used  to  cut  off  the  light,  move  both 
the  paper  and  film  to  the  next 
frame.  A  timer,  that  can  be  set 
at  any  time  desired,  works  the 
relays. 


Dog  Picture 
Brings  Big  Response 

Denver 

An  amazing,  worldwide  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  picture  in  the  Denver 
Post  of  a  blind  man  weeping  over 
the  body  of  his  dog,  killed  by  a 
hit-run  driver,  has  resulted  in  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  of  more  than 
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Color  Photograph 
Assists  Detectives 

At  the  request  of  police,  the 
Melbourne  (Australia)  Argus, 
noted  for  its  regular  run-of-the- 
paper  offset  color  reproduction, 
ran  a  page  1  color  picture  of  a 
model  wearing  the  clothes  worn 
by  a  14-year-old  girl  who  had 
been  found  murdered.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  murdered  girl’s  face 
was  used  instead  of  the  model’s, 
to  obtain  a  complete  likeness. 

Detectives  working  on  the 
case  were  amazed  at  the  inter¬ 
est  the  picture  created.  More 
than  100  telephone  calls  a  day 
were  received  at  police  head¬ 
quarters  for  several  days.  New 
lines  of  inquiry  were  started 
following  information  given  by 
readers. 

The  natural  color  obviously 
jolted  readers’  memories  more 
than  an  ordinary  black  and 
white  picture. 


$1,000  and  a  new  dog  for  the  man. 

Contributions  from  readers  as 
far  away  as  England,  Alaska  and 
Guam,  as  well  as  in  almost  every 
corner  of  the  United  States,  poured 
in  at  the  Post  after  a  picture  by 
Floyd  McCall  showing  Hubert 
Hall,  54,  crying  over  the  body  of 
his  dog,  Stet,  appeared  on  Page  1 
of  the  Post  on  Sept.  9. 

By  7:30  a.m.  the  following 
morning,  some  30  telephone  calls 
volunteering  help  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Many  more  followed  dur¬ 
ing  succeeding  day,  until  the  total 
topped  the  100  mark. 

The  Post  arranged  for  Mr.  Hall 
to  be  given  a  new  dog  by  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  San 
Rafael,  Calif.,  and  an  anonymous 
businessman  paid  his  round  trip 
airplane  fare  to  and  from  San 
Rafael. 

Reporter  Harmon  Kallman,  who 
wrote  the  accompanying  story, 
termed  the  response  “astounding.” 

After  AP  Wirephoto  circulated 
Mr.  McCall’s  picture  all  over  the 
world,  a  letter  from  a  woman  in 
London  was  received  at  the  Post, 
along  with  a  money  order  for-  five 
shillings.  The  woman  wrote  that 
“only  them  that  have  lost  the  sight 
that  knows  the  loss  of  the  lovely 
things  of  this  world.”  She  enclosed 
a  clipping  which  showed  that  Mr. 
McCall’s  picture  was  printed  on 
Page  1  of  the  London  Mirror,  the 
world’s  largest  daily. 

■ 

Sports  Show  in  April 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  1 4th  annual  Sports 
Show  April  3-11,  1954,  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Arena  and  Auditorium. 
Co-featured  will  be  the  fifth  annual 
Great  Lakes  Boat  Show  and  the 
fourth  annual  Wisconsin  Trailer- 
coach  Show.  The  Sentinel  promo¬ 
tion  is  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  D.  Collins  of  the  news¬ 
paper  staff. 


EDITOR  &  P 


LOBSTER  TRlCK—fwhat  else?) 
is  the  title  of  this  picture  of  Harp 
McGonigal,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  photographer.  The  35-poiii)(i 
delicacy  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
City  of  Wildwood  after  his  corci- 
age  of  the  baby  parade  there. 


SWEEPSTAKES  trophy  in  tte 
Associated  Press  Northwest  Photo 
Contest  is  the  proud  possessioi 
of  R.  Harlow  Schillios,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  and  feature  writer  fur 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 
His  pictures  won  grand  prut, 
first  in  features  and  first  in  por¬ 
traits.  (E&P,  Oct.  3,  page  48.) 

Community  Chest 
Guide  Sponsored 

A  14-page  “giving  guide”  in  tit 
Staten  Island  Advance  Oct.  5  fea¬ 
tured  the  opening  of  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Chest’s  house-to-house  cam¬ 
paign.  Each  of  the  Red  Feather 
agencies  was  assigned  a  full  pagt 
sponsored  by  local  banks,  office¬ 
holders,  industries  and  merchants 
The  special  edition  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  by  Frank  1 
Rock,  advertising  director,  and  hu 
staff  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chest’s  publicity  director.  Each 
Red  Feather  agency  prepared  is 
own  copy,  and  the  pages  were  fea¬ 
tured  by  photo  displays. 

■ 

Initial  Talk 

Tulsa,  Okla 
The  story  of  the  ban  on  tefe 
casts  of  an  important  footba!. 
game  received  this  headline  in  the 
Tulsa  Tribune: 

NCAA  KOs  OU-ND  TV— 

U  B  L 1  S  H  E  R  for  October  10,  1953 
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Published  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 


“My  PACEMAKER  GRAPHlCisasru. 


says  Don  Pasquarella, 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


‘“News  photograph-  !^|| 

ers  don’t  pamper  jaH 

equipment,” 
says  Don  Pasquar- 

^  use  and  it  has 

1  to  he  rugged  and  TO 

why  I  use  a  Peace- 

has  never  let  me 
down  when  under 
pressure  on  a  good  ^  V 

news  story.” 

A  photographer  for  19  years,  Don  has  been  a  Graphic  fan 
since  his  brother  Gus  (Saturday  Evening  Post  photo  ace)  first 
taught  him  how  to  operate  one.  “We  are  a  Graphic  family,”  he 
says.  “My  brother,  Gus,  has  used  Graphics  for  nearly  30  years. 
And  while  all  the  Graphics  have  been  great  cameras,  the  Pace¬ 
maker  Graphic  is  more  than  just  a  chip-off-the-old-block  .  .  .it’s 
even  better.  With  its  many  new  features  streamlined  for  easy 
operation,  it’s  producing  some  of  the  finest  news  pictures  of 
our  time.” 

All  this  is  high  praise  from  a  man  who  has  been  a  pro¬ 
fessional  most  of  his  life.  Don  started  on  the  staff  of  the  old 
Evening  Ledger  in  1934.  After  the  paper  folded  in  1942,  he  did 
some  advertising  and  illustrative  work  and  then  served  as  a 
Chief  Photographers’  Mate  during  the  war.  With  the  Bulletin 
now  for  seven  years,  Don  has  a  knack  of  getting  humor  as  well 
as  action  into  his  shots.  He  has  won  many  photo  aw'ards  but 
credits  them  to  his  Pacemaker’s  ability  to  get  the  right  shot 
right  when  he  wants  it. 

“There  has  been  a  definite  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
niy  pictures  since  I  started  using  a  Pacemaker  Graphic,”  Don 
says,  “and  high  quality  is  an  all  important  part  of  the  real  cover¬ 
age  expected  by  editors  whether  the  assignment  be  flood,  fire, 
feature,  or  football  game!”  Editors  throughout  the  country 
have  found  that  they  get  ‘real  coverage’,  increased  readership 
and  more  advertising,  tvhen  they  set  up  Graflex  equipped  photo 
departments.  Some  have  happily  watched  circulation  jump  as 
much  as  two  hundred  percent,  and  have  attributed  this  achieve¬ 
ment  entirely  to  the  selling  power  of  pictures.  More  and  more 
they  are  agreeing  with  Don  when  he  says,  “A  Graphic  always 
gives  you  better  results!” 

(  A  dvertisfment ) 
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The  accurat*  focal  plana  shutfer  of  Don's  Spaed  Graphic 
froia  this  humorous  shot  just  as  the  bear's  paws  touched 
the  water. 


This  dramatic  shot  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Don's  skill  and  Pace¬ 
maker  Graphic  dependability. 


Pictures  by  Don  Pasquarella  countesy  of  The  Phlladalphia 
Bulletin. 


SYNDICATES 


Cartoon  Quiz  for  Dailies 
Inspired  by  Air  Shows 


By  Mather  Wallis 

First  venture  into  contact  with 
daily  newspapers  will  be  tried  by 
Cartoons-of  the-Month  with  the 
release,  Jan.  4,  1954,  of  a  cartoon 
quiz  called  “You  Tell  Me!”  A  six- 
day-a-week  item,  it  can  be  had 
in  two<olumn  size  or  as  a  four- 
column  strip.  Questions  and  their 
answers  are  sent  in  by  readers. 

Characters  in  the  feature,  all 
members  of  one  family,  remain 
constant.  A  youngster  starts  each 
sequence  by  asking  his  father  a 
question  and  identifying  by  name 
the  reader  who  originally  sent  it  in. 
Two  more  panels  involve  the  fum¬ 
bling  efforts  of  “Pop”  to  answer 
it.  The  prodigy  comes  up  with 
the  correct  answer  (printed  up¬ 
side  down)  in  the  last  panel.  A 
small  note  asks  readers  to  send  in 
their  questions  and  answers.  These 
go  to  the  paper  running  the  strip 
and  are  forwarded  to  the  creator. 

Founded  in  1947,  Cartoons-by- 
the-Month,  Roslyn  N.  Y.,  is  owned 
by  Rodney  and  Marion  de  Sarro 
who,  using  five  contract  artists, 
supply  panel  cartoons  on  a  monthly 
basis  to  various  publications,  a  lot 
of  them  industrial.  As  an  example, 
they  supply  cartoons  for  48  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  plant  papers. 

While  both  the  de  Sarros  work 
together,  Mrs.  de  Sarro  handles 
most  of  the  business  details  and 
technically  is  manager.  Her  hus¬ 
band  does  art  and  production. 

She  says  that  the  idea  of  “You 
Tell  Me!”  came  as  a  result  of  the 
popularity  of  quiz  programs  on 
radio  and  television. 


“We’ve  always  been  interested  in 
comic  strips,”  Mrs.  de  Sarro  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “and  we  felt 
that  a  quiz  strip  would  have  wide 
appeal  through  the  characters 
rather  than  just  the  story.”  Idea 
behind  it,  she  explained,  is  to 
have  the  characters  always  the  same 
just  as  the  principal  characters  on 
a  radio  or  television  quiz  show  are 
always  the  same. 

Three  New  Features 
Scheduled  by  CT-NYNS 

A  new  series  of  40  inspirational 
articles  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kepler 
will  be  released  on  Ash  Wednes¬ 
day  (March  3,  1954)  by  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate.  This  Lenten  series,  which 
supplements  other  CT-NYNS  reli¬ 
gious  features,  will  have  as  its 
theme,  “A  Journey  Into  Faith.” 

Scheduled  for  weekday  release, 
each  article  in  the  series  will  be 
about  900  words. 

Scheduled  for  Nov.  1  release  by 
the  same  syndicate  is  a  new  weekly 
feature  called,  “Pull  Up  An  Easel.” 
Designed  for  “Sunday  Daubers” 
on  the  theory  that  “anybody  can 
paint,”  the  600-word  articles  are 
accompanied  by  sketches  and  step- 
by-step  instructions. 

This  weekly,  continuous  feature 
is  done  by  Norman  Garbo  whose 
own  work  hangs  in  several  art  mu¬ 
seums. 

“How  Came  Your  Name?”  is  a 
new  series  of  15  articles  of  about 
850  words  each  currently  being 


15  million  poienlial  Picassos 

r- - — 'rziB  sketch  landscapes  or  still  life,  street  scenes, 

fancies,  friends,  and  faces  ...  do  amateur 
/  P^‘*i***’d  O’"  pastels  . . .  boosted  art  supply  sales 

'  1,200%  in  the  past  ten  years,  spend  $100 

million  annually  on  their  hobby  . . . 


Pull  up  an  Easel...  ^ 

by  Norman  Garbo,  young  exhibitor  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  Philadelphia  Museum  ...  in  a  new 
feature  for  Sunday  Daubers . . .  encourages  the  public  to  try  palettes, 
capture  impressions  on  canvas,  develop  talent  and  technique 
...proves  anybody  can  paint— no  beret  needed!  Starting  Nov.  1, 
Garbo’s  weekly  column  will  brush  up  readers  and  brighten 
circulation  charts!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicaffa  T'ribune^IVetv  Yorh  JYenvs 

Xfirn  BuUHtna,  Nvtm  Ynrh 
i^ynaucate  Tribune  Tower,  Chieugo 


Married  in  1945  and  a  fathn 

JK  Florida  where,  when  not  flying 
¥  somewhere,  appearing  at  air  meets 

^  or  busily  working  on  his  strip,  he 
LiM  serves  as  a  judge  at  various  beauty 

Carnegie  Scheduled 
Set  for  release  Jan.  18,  1954,  by 
Lack  Mosley  Editors  Syndicate  is  Mrs.  Dale 

offered  by  CT-NYNS  as  a  pack-  Carnegie's  book,  “How  to  Help 
age.  Conducted  by  longtime  Chi-  Your  Husband  Get  Ahead.”  In  10 
crtgo  Tribune  columnist  Charles  instalments  of  about  800  words 
Collins,  it  explores  meanings,  deri-  each,  the  book  was  scheduled  for 
vations,  distinctions,  etc.,  of  family  publication  this  month  by  the 
names.  Greystone  Press. 

.e  -r  •  T  1  >  j  1  News  and  Notes 
Smilin  Jack  and  Creator  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicati 
Mark  20  Years  of  ^ght  and  Keats  Petree  had  to  take  the 

The  function  of  guided  missiles  freckles  off  a  girl  character’s  nose 
and  rockets  in  United  States  mili-  the  Nick  Halidav  strin  before 


Rocket  program.  Miriam  Stuart,  who  started  Um- 

This  will  be  another  carefully  versal  Press  Association  last 
researched  episode  in  the  life  of  February  6  (E&P,  March  7,  page 
the  7ack  Mosley-created  character  52)  has  left  for  a  European  trip 
celebrating  its  20th  year  this  ■ 

month.  This  year  marks  still  an¬ 
other  anniversary  for  the  47-year- 
old  cartoonist — his  20th  year  as  a 
pilot. 

It  is  because  of  this  love  of  fly- 


Julia  Edwards  is  now  feature 
editor  of  Monarch  Syndicate, 
Inc.  She  has  been  a  reporter  and 
ing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mosley  that  correspondent  for  the  Ballimon 
“Smilin’  Jack”  plots,  aircraft  illus-  Sim.  Chicago  Daily  News,  the 
tration  and  technical  background  Indianapolis  Star  in  Washington 
are  authentic.  and  Stars  &  Stripes  in  Europe.  , 

Born  in  Indian  territory  in  Okla-  *  ♦  * 

homa,  he  took  flying  lessons  while  This  month  King  Features  Svn- 
an  assistant  to  another  artist,  dicate  rounds  out  25  years  of  ac- 
Shortly  thereafter  his  idea  for  an  tivity  on  the  part  of  its  Foreign 
adventure  strip  with  an  aviation  Sales  Department  which  started 
background  was  accepted  by  Jo-  with  limited  business  in  Latin 
seph  Patter.son,  publisher  of  the  America.  Today  King  features 
New  York  News.  Mr.  Mosley  has  arc  printed  in  about  40  different 
been  with  the  Chicago  Tribune-  languages  throughout  the  world. 
New  York  News  Syndicate  ever 
since  October  2,  1933,  on  which 
date  the  strip  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  color  under  the  title,  “On 
The  Wing.” 

Since  that  time  “Smilin’  Jack” 
and  Zack  Mosley  have  covered  a 
lot  of  air  miles.  The  artist  esti- 


Dixte  News  Service  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  “Criswell  Predicts" 
column  conducted  by  Jeron  King 
Criswell. 
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Cooperative  Advertising — C.  K. 
Jefferson,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune. 

Publicity  —  Clarence  Bevinger, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Local  Entertainment  and  Ar¬ 
rangements — Milford  Clifton,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  Journal. 

Convention  Program  —  Charles 
W.  Staab,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Convention  City — Milan  A.  Lea¬ 
vitt,  Phoetiix  Arizona  Republic. 

Resolutions — H.  B.  Cowan,  Jr., 
Peterboro  (Ont.)  Examiner. 

Advertising  —  Morris  Shorr, 
Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call. 

Education — Phelps  Gates,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

Membership  —  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times. 

Ways  and  Means  —  Thomas 
Adams,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader- 
Herald. 

Newspaperboy  Training  —  John 
Shank,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 


ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  .  $17,560,000 
MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE  .  16,887,000 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  .  .  .  18,782,000 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  .  .  17,608,000 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA  .  .  9,787,000 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  .  10,746,000 

SAN  DIEGO  California . . .  $22,81 


DRUG 

SALES 


Dolo  Copyrighted  19S3  Sales  Monogemenf,  Survey  of  Buying  Rower; 
further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


O'*  dJlar  wit! 

t  thM  two  gf®” 

"osWed-for 


SAN  DIEGO 

CALIFORNIA 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE 

WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


INTERTYPE 


says... 

Why  use  a  model  T  in  ’53?’’ 


You  wouldn’t  think  of  driving  a  Model  T  today  with  its 
soap-box  body,  oil  lamps,  pedal  shift  and  hand  crank.  It  just 
wouldn’t  make  sense  with  aU  the  modem,  efficient  tmcks 
available. . .  Neither  does  it  make  sense  to  use  old  outmoded 
typesetting  equipment  in  your  composing  room.  Especially 
when  you  see  what  the  new  Intertype^  machines  can  offer 
in  speed,  efficiency,  flexibility  and  economy  of  performance. 

Take,  for  instance:  the  no-turn  autoshift  on  Intertype 
Mixer  machines  which  use  power  instead  of  push  to  change 
magazine  positions;  the  six-mold  disk  that  means  50  per 
cent  extra  mold  capacity;  the  uniform  touch  keyboard; 
the  v-BELT  MOTOR  DRIVE.  These  and  a  host  of  other  features 
make  Intertype  a*‘ must”  for  every  profitable  printing  plant. 

Why  not  call  your  Intertype  representative  today  and  let 
him  show  you  the  latest  in  line  composing  machines.  See  for 
yourself  how  Intertype  can  put  you  in  a  class  by  yourself. 


Look  to  Progressive  MJVTERTYPE 


Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 
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WHAT’S  plant  and  EQUIPMENT 

new  - SECTION 


Seli-Fociising  Magnifier 
A  self-focusing  magnifying  glass 
that  enlarges  reading  material  to 
double  size  is  manufactured  by  a 
California  company.  Rectangular 
in  shape,  it  permits  the  reader  to 
see  a  complete  line  at  a  glance, 
without  distortion.  The  outstanding 
feature  is  that  it  rests  on  the  read¬ 
ing  matter.  The  instrument  is  slid 
from  line  to  line  down  the  page. 
It  is  pocket  size  and  lightweight. 

r  Ramy-Day  Wrapping 

Jerry  Maroldo  of  G  &  J  Maroldo 

I  News  Agency,  Collingswood,  N. 

I  I.,  shows  how  his  agency  wraps 

copies  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  in  sheets  of  cellophane  for 
rainy-day  deliveries. 


i  The  Inquirer  buys  the  film  in 
;  large  quantities,  and  resells  it  at 
cost  to  its  distributors. 

!  The  newspaper,  folded  in  half, 
is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  cellophane, 
j  The  lower  edge  of  the  cellophane 
I  sheet  is  folded  over  the  paper. 

Then  a  regular  “gate”  fold  is  used, 
I  so  that  the  ends  of  the  cellophane 
‘  wrapper  are  held  in  place  within 
[  the  folded  paper.  An  automatic 
I  string  tying  machine  finishes  the 
"  job. 


Web  Offset,  Fast 
Cotor,  No-Pa(k 
Mat  in  View 

New  tools  and  new  methods  of 
newspaper  printing — such  as  an 
improved  cold  top  enamel  for¬ 
mula,  web  offset  press  capable 
of  133-line  color,  faster  color 
separation,  and  a  no-pack  mat — 
are  promises  for  the  near  future 
from  the  research  program  at  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  Mark  Ellingson,  president 
of  the  school,  which  has  a  graphic 
arts  research  department  receiv¬ 
ing  support  from  a  small  number 
of  publishers,  outlined  some  of 
the  expectations  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association. 

Excerpts  from  his  report  follow: 

Photengraving 

During  the  past  year  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  an  evaluation 
of  cold  top  enamels  currently 
available  on  the  market.  As  a 
result  of  this  investigation,  a  new 
cold  top  enamel  formula  is  being 
developed  and  will  be  released 
for  use  in  the  trade  later  on  this 
year. 

An  improved  magnesium  solder, 
for  repairing  magnesium  printing 
plates,  will  also  be  made  available 
this  year. 

Additional  projects  include  work 
on  experimental  halftone  screens, 
plating  of  magnesium  printing 
plates,  and  a  survey  of  plastic 
printing  plates. 

A  study  of  dry  offset  printing 
plates  has  just  begun  and  several 
test  press  runs  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  results  of  which  ap¬ 
pear  very  encouraging.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  reproduction  presents  a 
challenge  to  the  letterpress  process. 


Guide  ior  Cropping,  Etc. 

Photoguide  is  a  new  tool  de¬ 
signed  for  all  professionals  in  the 
graphic  arts  field  who  plan  or  pre¬ 
pare  art,  type,  or  photos  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Easy  to  use,  this  tool 
squares  art  and  photos,  produces 
fast,  accurate,  four-side  cropping, 
eliminates  guesswork  in  centering 
and  aligning  subject  material  in 
artwork  or  type  proofs. 

Combining  T-square,  triangle, 
and  ruler.  Photoguide  checks  en¬ 
gravers’  proofs  for  size  and  square, 
aligns  repro  proofs  or  copy  for 
offset  and  gravure,  measures  two 
sides  of  ads  and  proofs  at  a  glance. 

Photoguide  is  hand  printed  on 
^tman  matte  acetate.  The  fin¬ 
ished  size  is  8  Vi  X  1 1  inches. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 


Offset  Press 

The  results  of  numerous  ex¬ 
perimental  press  trials  on  conven¬ 
tional  news  stock  are  very  grati¬ 
fying  indeed.  The  web  offset  press 
will  indeed  play  an  important  role 
in  the  production  of  low  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Four  color  process  work, 
133-line  screen,  on  newsprint  has 
been  accomplished  with  excellent 
success. 

We  know  that  high-speed  web 
offset  press  equipment  will  soon 
be  available  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  speed  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  letterpress  equipment.  The 
quality  of  reproduction  is  excel¬ 
lent. 

One  barrier  still  remains,  how- 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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NEWSPAPER  WEEK  was  formally  opened  Oct.  1  with  a  ceremony 
at  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  in  which  Mrs.  Julia  Snowden  Car¬ 
penter,  great  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Snowden,  an  early  Gazette 
publisher,  operated  the  antique,  upright,  hand-operated  press  which 
ground  out  a  first  edition  of  April  14,  1797.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is 
dressed  in  colonial  costume.  Pressmen  watching  are,  left  to  right:: 
Top — Donald  Hall,  William  St.  John,  and  Earl  Bowers.  Bottom — 
Malcolm  Pugh  and  William  MacDonald. 


I  Newspaper  Printing  in  the  Future  | 


a  Admittedly  his  crystal  ball 
g  is  a  little  clouded,  but  here’s 
0  how  Warren  L.  Rhode.s  of  BIT’S 
g  Graphic  Arts  Research  Division 
g  paints  a  Space  Patrol  picture  of 
m  newspaper  printing  in  the  fu- 
g  ture : 

g  The  press  photographer  goes 
g  on  assignment  with  his  color- 
g  land  camera.  He  delivers  his 
J  color  print  and  story  to  the  edi- 
g  torial  offices  which  are  con- 
J  veniently  located  downtown, 
g  The  edited  story  is  wired  to  the 
g  production  shop  by  teletype 
a  cold  composition  machine, 
g  which  produces  negatives  col- 
3  umn-width  ready  for  insertion 
M  into  the  page  makeup.  The  pic- 
g  ture  is  cropped,  the  magnifica- 
g  tion  adjusted,  and  the  color 
M  print  scanned.  The  signal,  hav- 
g  ing  been  color-corrected  elec- 
J  tronically,  travels  by  wire  ex- 
a  posing  the  separation  halftones 

F"'"!': . """mimniMi'...  ^ '^ii‘ii||!i||||||||ii|||i||i|;;;ii';i|i!;iiri!ii;ii|i;i||ii;:^ 


directly  in  the  production  shop,  g 
The.se  are  stripped  up  in  page-  g 
makeup.  m 

Huge  rolls  of  plate  metal  are  9 
coated,  exposed,  etched  and  cut  m 
to  length  in  one  continuous  S 
operation.  These  plates  are  g 
strapped  to  the  cylinders  of  a  g 
huge  common-impression  press,  g 
An  automatic  mechanism  pre-  g 
registers  every  plate  and  regis-  g 
ter  is  maintained  on  the  press  g 
electronically.  Ink  is  fed  to  the  g 
press  continuously  from  an  ink  g 
mill,  and  the  paper  is  made  and  H 
printed  in  one  operation.  Ink  m 
thickness  and  color  are  auto-  g 
matically  controlled  by  photo-  g 
cells  scanning  the  web  and  m 
operating  the  press  controls  m 
electrically.  The  time  lapse  be-  S 
tween  initial  photograph  and  s 
newspaper  delivery  is  quicker  g 
than  a  cat  can  wink  its  eye —  g 
and  all  in  color.  g 
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Small  Recorder 


Helps  Reporter 


continued  from  page  49 
Light  Vacuum  Blanket 

A  Long  Island  manufacturer’s 
new  “Magic  Hand”  vacuum  printer 
Ls  a  lightweight,  flexible  rubber 
blanket  which  replaces  the  conven¬ 
tional  heavy,  rigid  lid  of  other 
vacuum  printers.  In  operation,  this 
blanket  simulates  the  action  of  the 
human  hand  in  smoothing  down 
the  material  to  be  copied  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  firmly  in  position  against  the 
glass  for  perfect  register.  The 
“Magic  Hand”  blanket  squeezes 
out  the  air  as  it  rolls  down  over 
the  material  when  the  lid  of  the 
printer  is  lowered,  and  the  vacuum 
can  therefore  be  drawn  more  rapid- 
ly  and  with  very  little  pressure  on 
the  lid.  The  rolling  action  also 
greatly  simplifies  multiple-print 
loading  and  virtually  eliminates 
print  spoilage. 

Other  features  are  its  three  sep¬ 
arate  lighting  systems:  white  (for 
ordinary  printing),  yellow  (for 
reflex  printing)  and  ultra-violet 
(for  very  dense  negatives  and  its 
automatic  exposure  control.) 


Two  recording  innovations  are 
replacing  the  reporter’s  traditional 
pad  and  pencil. 

Recording  machines  are  han¬ 
dling  phoned-in  rewrite  stories  on 
at  least  two  New  York  newspapers, 
for  example.  The  calls  are  routed 
directly  onto  discs,  for  later  tran¬ 
scribing. 

The  second — and  more  recent — 


on  something  in  which  he  is  deeply 
interested. 

“Not  many  reporters  make  alto¬ 
gether  complete  notes  in  doing  an 
interview.  The  tendency  is  to  pick 
out  the  trend  of  the  story  that 
looks  promising.  Sometimes  you 
find  that  what  didn’t  appear  worth 
putting  down  at  the  beginning  be¬ 
comes  essential  toward  the  end. 
That  means  more  back-tracking  if 
you’re  to  get  the  thing  complete, 
unless  you  have  a  transcript  of  the 
entire  conference. 

“1  used  the  Audograph  at  a  news 
conference  held  by  Col.  A.  E, 
Young,  former  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Scotland  Yard,  who  was 


Name  of  Etcher 


Placed  on  Proof 


Vest  Pocket  Transmitter 
A  vest  pocket  radio  transmitter 
that  sends  signals  a  scant  70  feet 
is  helping  record  scientific  talks  in 
a  research  laboratory.  The  broad¬ 
caster,  the  size  of  a  cigaret  case, 
transmits  the  speaker’s  words  to 
the  projection  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  ultramodern  theater.  There 
they  are  relayed  to  a  tape  recorder 
by  a  frequency  modulation  receiv¬ 
er.  The  sender  includes  a  tiny  mi¬ 
crophone  and  an  improvised  FM 
broadcasting  unit,  all  packaged  to 
fit  neatly  in  a  vest  or  shirt  pocket. 
Wherever  the  speaker  wanders,  his 
voice  is  transmitted  clearly. 


A  simple  system  which  stops  en¬ 
graving  department  buck  passing  is 
used  by  Robert  E.  Chubb,  engrav¬ 
ing  department  superintendent,  La 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Every  flat  which  is  etched  is 
proofed  as  soon  as  it  comes  from 
the  etching  room,  before  the  cuts 
are  separated.  The  name  of  the 
etcher  is  placed  on  the  proof  and 
this  proof  is  kept  on  file. 

Any  time  it  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
pare  the  proof  with  the  run  on  the 
press  the  system  works  two-fold, 
Mr.  Chubb  explains.  The  proof 
shows  the  tone  value  of  the  cut 
and  also  identifies  the  man  who 
did  the  etching. 

“Because  of  this  system,  we  have 
had  very  few  cuts  which  are  not 
up  to  standard,”  Mr.  Chubb  re¬ 
ports.  “The  men  are  proud  of  what 
hangs  on  the  wall  bearing  their 
names  and  we  have  no  buck 


Conference  microphone,  connected  to  Audograph  Soundwriter  re¬ 
corder  in  background,  records  reply  of  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  to  question  of  Hilliard  Schendorf, 
Associated  Press  Radio  Division  staffer.  Dr.  Rusk  recently  surveyed 
health  and  welfare  problems  in  Korea  for  the  American-Korean 
Foundation. 


Newsprint  Scanner 

A  unique  paper  scanning  device 
incorporating  a  beta  gauge  has  re¬ 
cently  been  developed  for  South¬ 
land  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Lufkin,  Tex. 
The  device  is  so  sensitive  that  a 
recorder  trace  of  two  successive 
scannings  of  the  same  strip  of 
newsprint  can  be  superimposed. 

Instead  of  scanning  across  the 
moving  sheet  as  it  is  being  pro¬ 
duced,  the  Strip  Scanner  measures 
a  profile  of  a  220  inch  paper  strip 
taken  straight  across  the  sheet; 
provides  an  easily  interpreted 
measurement  of  web  variations. 
Southland  removes  a  10  inch  wide 
strip  the  width  of  the  newsprint 
sheet  every  20  minutes  when  a  reel 
is  completed. 

By  feeding  the  strip  through  the 
scanner.  Southland  obtains  a  com¬ 
plete  recorder  chart  record  of  sheet 
variations  across  the  entire  width 
of  their  sheet,  as  opposed  to  scan¬ 
ning  across  the  moving  sheet  which 
introduces  unwanted  variables. 


innovation  is  credited  to  Hilliard 
Schendorf,  Associated  Press  radio 
feature  writer,  who  has  been  doing 
his  interviewing  in  comfort — and 
with  greater  efficiency — with  a 
Gray  Audograph,  a  portable  dic¬ 
tating  machine. 

Mr.  Schendorf  got  the  idea  when 
he  was  assigned  to  do  a  series  of 
interviews  that  were  to  be  used 
verbatim.  A  direct  recording 
seemed  the  only  sure  answer.  It 
worked  out  better  than  expected. 

As  he  explained  it: 

“If  you  have  to  take  notes  at  an 
interview,  whether  you  realize  it 
or  not  you  can  also  do  only  one 
thing  at  a  time.  You  either  think 
and  listen  or  stop  and  write.  It’s 
like  the  old  Mississippi  steamboat 
that  had  only  enough  power  to 
either  blow  the  whistle  or  turn  the 
paddle  wheels — it  couldn’t  do 
both.  If  you  oun’t  control  the  inter¬ 
view,  as  at  a  news  conference,  you 
miss  something  or  must  ask  to 
have  an  answer  repeated. 

“If  you  can  control  the  interview 
you  stop  while  you  write,  and  these 
paases  cause  some  people  to  lose 
their  trend  of  thought.  And  they 
certainly  discourage  them  from 
volunteering  the  spontaneous  extra 
things  that  sometimes  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference.  A  person  will 
say  a  lot  more  if  he’s  not  inter¬ 
rupted,  especially  when  speaking 


on  his  way  back  to  England  after 
organizing  the  Malayan  national 
police  force.  There  were  20  or 
more  reporters,  but  my  conference 
microphone  picked  up  everything 
clearly. 

“My  first  interview  was  with  Dr. 
John  Harley,  who  heads  the 
atomic  warning  system  in  this 
country.  I  got  material  in  25  min¬ 
utes  that  would  have  taken  me  an 
hour  or  more  to  get  had  1  had  to 
take  longhand  notes. 

“I  did  the  Burmese  U.  N.  dele¬ 
gate  by  phone.  The  equipment 
worked  well,  but  1  found  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  getting  information  over  the 
phone — trouble  establishing  confi¬ 
dence  and  getting  him  to  talk  eas¬ 
ily.  However,  if  I  were  talking 
long  distance  to  Minsk  I’d  certainly 
record  the  conversation — and  save 
time  and  money.” 


passing. 

The  three  crucial  steps  in  en¬ 
graving  are  in  making  the  negative, 
in  printing  the  negative  on  metal 
and  in  etching,  Mr.  Chubb  b^ 
lieves. 

“We  use  Chemco  paper-back 
film  for  all  our  news  work,”  he 
advised.  “This  makes  our  printing 
very  important  because  of  the  tack 
of  density  of  the  Chemco  film.  We 
have  a  Masters  air  gun  and  find  it 
a  valuable  piece  of  equipment.  If 
a  man  will  familiarize  himself  with 
this  gun  he  can  do  wonders  and 
make  a  gray-looking  cut  sparkle." 

Mr.  Chubb  believes  magnesium 
metal  warrants  consideration  from 
national  advertisers  who  run  multi¬ 
ple  color  ads  as  he  finds  it  cheaper, 
faster  to  process  and  retentive  of 
the  qualities  of  copper.  Magnesium 
imposes  a  problem  especially  in  its 
reaction  to  impurities  such  as 
chloride  in  tap  water,  he  warns. 
The  Examiner  uses  a  quick  scrub 
with  pumice  and  water  and  then 
swabs  with  cold  top  enamel. 


linotype  Expands 
Boston  Agemy 


Change  in  Bourges,  int. 


H.  Franklyn  Mayfield  has  been 
named  president  of  Bourges,  Inc., 
graphic  arts  color  service,  and  his 
wife,  Jean  Bourges  Mayfield  is 
vicepresident  of  the  firm.  Her 
father,  Albert  R.  Bourges,  founder 
of  the  company  and  chairman  of 
the  board,  has  recovered  from  a 
recent  illness  and  is  making  him¬ 
self  available  for  consultative 
work. 


Enlargement  of  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  services  for  the  Boston 
Agency  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  was  announced  by  J.  W. 
Reid,  Vicepresident  of  Sales. 

Jack  C.  Huie,  formerly  manager 
of  Linotype’s  New  York  Agency, 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
Boston  Agency,  in  a  move  to  pro¬ 
vide  improved  engineering  anil 
technical  services  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  area. 

The  expanded  Boston  headquart¬ 
ers  is  at  844  Park  Square  Build¬ 
ing.  Special  arrangements  for  the 
display  of  the  latest  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  made  for  the 
period  of  the  New  England  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  CX:t.  17-18. 
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Web  Oifsel,  Fast  Color,  No-Pack  Mat 
All  In  View  at  Rochester  Research  Lab 


continued  from  page  49 
ever,  and  that  is  the  problem  of 
more  economical  composition;  i.e., 
cold  composition  versus  hot  metal 
composition.  This  investigation 
is  of  prime  importance,  but  must 
be  pursued  without  delay  if  web 
offset  equipment  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  newspaper  field. 

Dry  offset  trials  have  recently 
begun,  in  cooperation  with  the 
photoengraving  laboratory  and  ex¬ 
cellent  combination  (halhone  and 
line)  signatures  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  without  any  makeready  on 
the  press. 

Photographic 

This  section  has  been  rapidly 
expanded  during  the  past  year  and 
promises  to  contribute  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  vital  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  industry. 

Of  extreme  importance  is  an 
investigation  of  the  variations  in 
the  process,  through  physical 
measurements,  which  will  provide 
us  with  information  about  the 
quality  at  each  step  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  platemaking  and  presswork. 

The  objective  of  a  three-color 
project  is  to  provide  higher  qual¬ 
ity,  faster  and  more  economical 
color  reproduction. 

Two  photographic  methods  are 
under  investigation: 

1.  The  indirect  process  of  three- 
color  reproduction  from  transpar¬ 
encies,  using  magenta  contact 
screen. 

2.  Direct  screen  halftones  from 
color  transparencies. 

No  hand  color  or  tone  correc¬ 
tion  has  been  employed  in  any 
phase  of  our  present  program. 

Excellent  three-color  results, 
133  line  screen,  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  conventional  news 
stocks. 

‘No-Pak’  Stereotype  Mat 

Our  objective  here  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  stereo  matrix  of  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  casting  pres¬ 
sure  and  of  sufficient  compressi¬ 
bility  to  yield  the  required  relief 
when  the  printing  form  is  molded 
into  it.  A  whole  series  of  different 
type  of  material  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  and  innumerable  combina¬ 
tions  of  materials  have  been  tested 
during  the  development  of  the 
mat.  We  have  been  successful  in 
finding  a  combination  of  materials 
incorporating  the  correct  fiber 
structure  and  laminated  surface 
which  produces  full  supported  re¬ 
lief  in  all  areas,  the  back  remain¬ 
ing  subtantially  flat.  Packing  in 
non-printing  areas  is  eliminated. 
We  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
testing  this  new  mat  and  although 
some  work  remains  to  be  done, 
we  are  hopeful  that  this  mat  can 
be  released  to  the  trade  in  the 
near  future.  The  present  mat  is 
of  the  non-shrink  type. 


Laboratory  results  indicate  that 
the  quality  of  the  stereotype  plate, 
produced  from  this  mat,  is  very 
satisfactory;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
planar  characteristics  of  halftone 
and  type  areas  are  superior  to 
plates  cast  from  conventional 
mats. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  newspapers 
still  use  the  “shrinkage  technique" 
in  production — but  question  the 
merit  of  this  practice. 

The  application  of  quality  color 
reproduction  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  imminent,  but  will  the 
“shrinkage  technique”  in  presently 
used  mats  produce  satisfactory  re¬ 


sults  quickly  and  economically 
when  printing  three  and  four 
colors?  This  question  should  be 
given  serious  thought  by  all  news¬ 
papers  and  publishers. 

The  AN  PA  and  at  least  two 
other  paper  manufacturers  are 
working  on  the  problem  of  a  no 
pack  mat.  In  at  least  two  of  these 
cases,  the  no  pack  mat  will  have 
the  shrinkage  which  is  used  by 
most  of  the  newspapers  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  when  the  results  of  these  proj¬ 
ects  will  be  made  available. 


50  Years  wilh  Firm 

Charles  S.  Manies,  64,  recently 
observed  his  50th  year  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  where  he  has  been  night 
custodian  the  last  four  years.  For 
44  years  he  was  foreman  of  the 
stereotyping  department. 


Times-Mirror  Curbs 
Commercial  Printing 

Commercial  printing  activities 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Press,  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  Times-Mirror  Company 
in  Los  Angeles,  are  being  curtailed. 

Scope  of  the  curtailment  is  not 
yet  decided  but  the  move  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  discontinuance  of  color 
lithographic  work,  Glen  Hutchin¬ 
son,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Times-Mirror  organization,  ad¬ 
vised.  Engraving  production  for 
both  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  operation. 

Restriction  of  the  commercial 
activities  will  give  room  for  growth 
of  mechanical  production  facil¬ 
ities,  Mr.  Hutchinson  said.  The 
T-M  Press  telephone  book  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  affected  and  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  operation  requiring  amplified 
facilities. 
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are  you  paying 

15%  to  50%  more 

for  your  white  space 
composition  ? 


You  are  if  you  have  a  Linotype  or  Intertype  machine 
in  your  shop  setting  that  type  of  work  uithout 
a  Quadder. 

The  "STAR”  AUTOMATIC  QUADDING  ' 
ATTACHMENT  has  proven  that  point  in  hundreds 
of  newspapers  and  job  printing  plants,  on  old 
and  new  machines. 

Let  us  demonstrate  how-  this  supremely  fool-proof 
mechanism  can  make  a  more  efficient  machine  of  your 
present  Linotype  or  Intertype,  regardless  of  age. 

Write  for  the  new  folder  describing  the  mat-saving 
STAR  QUADDER  with  Hydraulic  Actuating  Unit. 
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More  Automalk  Devices  in  the  Works 
To  Ease  Color  Tasks  in  Stereo  Shops 

By  J.  V.  Landau 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corporation 


Note:  Mr.  Landau,  who  is  plates  must  register  with  each 

manager  of  Lake  Erie's  print-  other;  they  must  also  register  with 

ing  equipment  division,  gave  the  outside  cast  plate  edges;  and 

this  talk  at  the  recent  Roches-  gji  plates  in  most  cases  must  have 

ter  Photography  Conference.  identical  overall  dimensions  regard- 

*  less  of  the  actual  printing  area 

R.O.P.  color  on  a  national  scale  sizes.  Plates  can  be  shifted  only  to 
nas  mushroomed  to  such  an  extent  a  very  limited  extent  when  on  the 
in  the  last  few  years  that  nearly  press.  To  produce  such  plates  in 
everyone  has  been  caught  short  by  newspaper  stereotype  casting  equip- 
the  industry-wide  problems  it  has  rnent,  the  mats  for  all  colors  must 
created.  be  of  fyn  page  size  and  have  at 

We  find  that  many  manufactur-  least  two  adjacent  edges  trimmed 
ers  of  stereotype  equipment,  tools  so  as  to  be  in  register  with  the 
and  materials,  ourselves  included,  mat  printing  areas, 
did  not  foresee  the  present  volume  jbe  simplest  color  materials  for 
and  demand  for  quality  in  news-  (be  stereotype  department  to  han- 
pai^r  color,  or  the  speed  with  dig  are  full  page  ad  mats  requiring 
which  it  usually  must  be  put  no  local  changes  in  copy  and 

through  the  stereotype  department,  which  have  been  molded  and  com- 
Stereotypers  throughout  the  coun-  pletely  dried  on  the  forms  by  the 
try  are  doing  what  seems  to  me  a  supplier  for  maximum  fidelity  and 
tremendous  job  with  tools  and  elimination  of  shrinkage.  These  can 
equipment  which  are  too  often  in-  be  processed  by  trimming  the  out- 
adequate.  Along  this  same  line  it  side  edges  in  register  with  the 
shouM  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  printing  areas;  forming  and  scorch- 
number  of  newspapers  have  held  mg  in  curved  shape;  and  finally 
<m  making  any  more  changes  in  casting,  routing  and  nickeling  the 
their  equiprnent  than  absolutely  necessary  number  of  plates  for 

necessary  while  waiting  to  see  how  each  color.  Full  page  mats  of  ads 
the  color  market  would  develop,  requiring  local  copy  changes  or 
I  can  tell  you  that  from  the  num-  insertions  in  the  black  plate  are 
ber  of  orders  and  inquiries  we  not  much  more  difficult  to  handle 
have  received^  for  direct  pressure  provided  the  3-color  process  is 
molding  equipment  during  this  used,  eliminating  black  from  all 
year,  these  plants  are  getting  ready  areas  of  close  register, 
to  diw  in  head  first.  Where  mats  of  less  than  full 

Details  of  the  Problems  page  color  ads  are  furnished,  the 

Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  stereotyping  problems  are  a  little 
details  of  the  stereotype  depart-  more  complex  than  on  full  page 
ment’s  problems  in  color  and  what  work  but  are  still  not  too  bad  as 
is  being  done  to  solve  them.  Per-  long  as  black  does  not  appear  in 
haps  the  inost  important  single  areas  of  close  register.  Any  black 
limitation  in  newspaper  color  copy  can  generally  be  reset  in 
stereotyping  is  the  necessity  to  cast  proper  position  in  the  editorial 
sets  of  curved  press  plates  which  black  page,  allowing  for  normal 
will  automatically  register  when  mat  shrinkage  if  necessary,  since 
clamped  against  fixed  stops  or  held  the  quality  of  the  color  areas  is 
by  fixed  hooks  on  the  press  cylin-  not  affected  by  the  black, 
ders.  When  mats  suitable  for  direct 

Thus  the  printing  areas  of  the  press  plate  ca.sting  are  not  supplied. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  III. 


as  is  the  case  in  most  editorial  Mat  paper  or  flong  is  produced 
and  local  advertising  color,  the  by  all  of  the  major  suppliers  to 
stereotype  department  must  start  suit  the  innumerable  combinatktti 
from  scratch  with  originals  and  of  molding  conditions,  shrinkage 
carry  the  job  through  the  entire  types  of  casting  equipment,  num- 
series  of  operations  .starting  with  ber  of  casts  required  and  other 
form  preparation  and  ending  with  variables  that  exist  throughout  the 
delivery  of  plates  to  the  press  newspaper  field.  Each  manufactur. 
room.  It  is  in  this  class  of  color  er  must  be  in  position  to  furnish 
work  that  the  stereotyper  faces  the  mats  to  literally  hundreds  of  dif- 
most  complete  range  of  problems,  ferent  specifications,  maintainini 
The  first  step  is  the  inspection,  an  inventory  of  most  of  them, 
preparation  and  mounting  of  the  It  is  easy  to  understand  wh; 
original  plates  for  molding.  Pro-  under  these  conditions  there  is  i 
gressive  proofs  will  indicate  wheth-  variation  in  the  quality  and  pet¬ 
er  the  printing  areas  are  in  regis-  formance  of  shipments  of  mats  r^ 
ter,  but  a  careful  examination  of  ceived  from  time  to  time  by  i 
the  plates  themselves  is  essential  given  newspaper,  and  why  for 
to  determine  whether  dot  contours  years  this  has  been  a  problem  for 
and  depths  are  ample.  A  single  stereotype  departments.  The  first 
base  is  locked  up  in  a  chase,  and  real  effort  to  correct  this  situation 
all  plates  in  their  turn  must  be  was  taken  last  June  at  the  ANPA 
firmly  but  removably  located  on  it  Mechanical  Conference  where  it 
in  identical  relation  to  scored  trim  was  proposed  that  a  permanent 
lines  on  the  chase.  At  present  this  standing  committee  of  mat  manu- 
work  is  rather  laboriously  done  on  facturers  and  ANPA  members  be 
register  marking  fixtures  home-  organized  to  explore  the  entire  I 
made  in  each  plant,  and  a  golden  mat  problem  and  bring  some  i 
opportunity  exists  for  the  develop-  standardization  into  the  field.  [ 
ment  of  a  flexible  set  of  fixtures  Matching  with  Precision 

usable  in  any  plant  to  do  this  job  molding,  if  the  mats  have 

more  quickly  and  precisely.  ^e^^ 

Allowing  for  Shrinkage  ready  to  be  matched  for  edge 
Each  original  plate  is  now  mold-  trimming,  a  difficult  operation 
ed  and  either  dried  on  the  form  which  until  recently  has  been  per- 
to  practically  eliminate  shrinkage  formed  entirely  by  hand.  The  Sta- 
or  permitted  to  shrink  normally.  Hi  Corporation  of  Whittier,  Cali- 
depending  on  the  type  of  molding  fornia  has  just  designed  a  precision 
equipment  and  amount  of  time  matching  machine  employing  novel 
available.  Where  time  is  short  the  optical  principles  which  permits 
originals  are  made  large  enough  the  stereotyper  to  easily  match  and 
to  allow  the  full  normal  shrinkage  outline  for  trimming  the  most  dif- 
for  cither  cold  roller  molding  or  ficult  sets  of  color  mats,  even 
semi-hot  molding  under  direct  when  they  must  be  cut  apart  and 
pressure.  Experienced  stereotypers  patched  together.  A  companion 
say  that  good  reproduction  depends  piece  of  equipment  can  be  used  to 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  mold;  it  is  do  the  actual  edge  trimming, 
here  that  the  quality  of  the  job  is  Both  of  these  units  are  being 
made  or  lost.  tested  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal 

We  have  now  developed  direct  and  they  appear  to  hold  great  pro- 
pressure  equipment  in  sizes  large  mise  for  lightening  the  stereo- 
enough  to  handle  a  full  double  typer’s  burden  in  at  least  one 
truck  in  process  color,  with  auto-  sped. 

matic  controls  which  eliminate  the  casting  of  color  plates, 

human  error  and  insure  that  every  the  repeated  pouring  of  metal  it 
mat  can  be  molded  and  dried  under  600°F.  against  the  mats  generally 
identical  conditions.  Even  further  results  in  a  slighf  further  mil 
refinements  of  present  controls  are  shrinkage,  at  least  until  a  certain 
being  explored.  number  of  casts  have  been  made. 

For  example,  the  desired  end  Therefore  it  is  common  practice  in 
result  in  drying  mats  is  to  reduce  most  plants  to  match  all  color 
their  moisture  content  to  the  neces-  plates  on  the  presses  according  to 
sary  minimum.  This  is  done  today  the  sequence  in  which  they  are 
purely  on  a  time  basis,  allowing  a  cast.  There  seems  to  be  no  fully 
safe  margin  of  time  on  all  mats  satisfactory  solution  to  this  prob- 
to  allow  for  the  worst  known  con-  lem  at  present  for  all  plants,  al- 
dition.  We  are  investigating  the  though  a  few  claim  to  have  solved 
possibility  of  incorporating  controls  it. 

in  our  equipment  to  automatically  One  of  the  most  time-consuming 
end  the  drying  period  and  open  operations  in  color  stereotyping  i* 
the  press  when  the  mat  moisture  the  routing  away  of  all  dead  metil 
content  has  dropped  to  the  desired  areas  in  the  press  plates.  With 
minimum,  cutting  out  the  exces-  present  equipment  an  operator 
sive  time  now  taken  as  insurance,  must  rout  each  plate  individually; 

However,  we  also  know  that  the  no  small  job  when  64  plates  ot 
cost  of  these  highly  automatic  more  may  have  to  be  routed  for  i 
presses  is  getting  beyond  the  reach  single  4<olor  page.  Time  has  been 
of  medium  and  smaller  size  news-  devoted  by  the  ANPA  Researcb 
papers,  and  therefore  we  also  hope  Department  and  others  to  tbs 
to  develop  simple,  less  costly  man-  problem  which  may  be  partially 
ually  operated  units  which  wilt  helped  by  multiple  spindle  routen 
give  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  ad-  and  eventually  with  fully  a'H®' 
vantages  possible  with  direct  mold,  matic  ones. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

lube  Man  Helps 
In  Maintenance 

“A  good  lube  man  can  do  much 
more  than  prevent  wear,”  reports 
Marcus  Bentley,  assistant  machin¬ 
ist  foreman.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  Mirror. 

“He  has  visual  contact  with  parts 
of  machinery  the  maintenance  man 
seldom  associates  himself  with. 
He  cultivates  almost  instinctively 
an  expert  eye  and  ear  which  detect 
wearing  parts  left  in  his  care,”  Mr. 
Bentley  said  in  addressing  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference. 

Features  of  the  Times  and  Mir¬ 
ror  program  of  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  through  lubrication,  he  re¬ 
ported,  include: 

On  Saturdays,  parts  of  the  press 
known  to  need  attention  every  six 
weeks  are  oiled,  on  a  rotating 
basis.  A  heavy  No.  140  oil  is  used 
on  flexible  couplings  and  connect¬ 
ing  drive  shafts.  A  power  grease 
gun  is  used  on  inching  motor  drive 
bearings.  A  rust  preventative  is 
applied  to  horizontal  clutches  con¬ 
necting  units.  Shear  pins  on  verti¬ 
cal  clutches  are  inspected. 

Inching  motor  reduction  gear 
housings  are  lubed  with  a  No.  80 
gear  lube  and  checked  every  two 
months. 

On  Sundays,  pre.sses,  gear  boxes 
and  hypoids  are  lubricated.  On 
Mondays,  necessary  shear  pin 
changes  are  made. 

Ink  tanks  arc  checked  and  serv¬ 
iced  daily.  All  moving  parts  on 
paper  reels  are  checked  weekly. 
The  press  plate  conveyor  is  cared 
for  weekly.  Rust  Veto  is  applied 
to  chains  in  the  open,  and  “trico” 
'pray  to  timing  chains. 

The  lube  man  is  a  thorough 
machinist  working  out  of  the 
maintenance  machinist  depart¬ 
ment,”  he  explained. 

Daily  running  maintenance  is  in 
addition.  This  activity  is  based  on 
daily  press  reports  which  each 
press  operator  fills  out  on  complet¬ 
ing  his  run. 

Complete  Logging 
The  Times  and  Mirror  program 
also  calls  for  the  complete  logging 
and  description,  with  date,  of  all 
overhauls  or  replacements  of  parts 
on  press  folders  or  units.  Condi¬ 
tions  vary  in  plants,  but  “by  your 
own  plant  records  you  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  best  suited  to  your 
needs,”  Mr.  Bentley  observed. 

Other  press  maintenance  activi¬ 
ties,  with  timing  in  brackets,  in¬ 
clude: 

Press  knife  box  dismantling  and 
check  (after  each  press  run);  con¬ 
dition  of  folder  trollies  and  drag- 
toll  segments  (weekly);  cam  roll¬ 
ers  (weekly);  complete  inspection 
of  each  folder  (yearly);  reel-room 
^^fakes  adjusted  (biweekly); 
trico”  spray  nozzle  cleaning,  ten¬ 


sion  belt  checks  (every  six  weeks). 

In  stereotyping  maintenance, 
saws  and  cutters  are  set  nightly; 
Woods  Automatics  are  removed, 
clips  are  cleaned  and  checked  daily  | 
while  bevel  cutters  are  sharpened  j 
and  reset  weekly.  Vacuum  holes  . 
are  removed  and  cleaned  every  ! 
three  months,  metal  pots  cleaned 
and  checked  semiannually,  and 
heavy  duty  shavers  are  lubricated 
and  checked  weekly. 

Mailroom  operations  include  a 
daily  check  of  gates,  grippers,  cut¬ 
ters,  knotters,  pinions  and  clutches  , 
on  nine  Parker  tying  machines, 
which  are  cleaned  and  lubricated 
weekly. 

Promotions  Made 
At  Chicago  American 

Promotions  in  the  mechanical  i 
departments  of  the  Chicago  A  nieri-  j 
can  were  announced  by  Stuart  List, 
publisher.  They  include  the  fol-  I 
lowing  : 

Troy  L.  Mfrrili.,  previously 
superintendent  of  the  American's 
pressroom  since  1941,  appointed 
production  manager.  He  takes  over 
the  post  vacated  last  February  by 
the  resignation  of  W.  E.  Gibbons,  , 
now  with  the  Portland  Oregon  j 
Journal.  \ 

James  E.  McMahon,  formerly  i 
pressroom  foreman,  now  superin-  I 
tendent  of  the  pressroom.  He  has  1 
been  foreman  since  1941.  j 

James  Bcrda  succeeds  Mr.  Me-  ' 
Mahon  as  pressroom  foreman.  i 
Mr.  Merrill  began  as  a  press¬ 
men’s  apprentice  with  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe.  He  joined  the  old 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  in  1927 
as  a  journeyman  pressman.  He  has 
headed  the  pressroom  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  since  1941. 

Mr.  McMahon  started  as  a  jun¬ 
ior  pressman  at  the  American  in 
1918. 

New  Color  Facilities 
For  Catholic  Press 

The  Catholic  Press  Society  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  is  making  provi¬ 
sions  for  extensive  use  of  ROP 
color  printing  in  their  new  plant 
facilities. 

Two  Wood  Heavy  Duly  Pony 
Autoplate  Machines  equipped  with 
Pony  Pumps,  pneumatic  pumping 
devices  and  water-cooled  arches 
will  be  installed  with  two  Wood 
color-plate  pre-registering  Auto 
millers  for  use  with  their  new 
teasion  lockup  press. 

O'Brien  with  Macbeth 

Cornelius  A.  O’Brien  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  the  Mac¬ 
beth  Arc  Lamp  Company,  of  Phi- ' 
ladelphia.  Previously  he  was  com-  j 
mercial  sales  manager  of  Robert¬ 
son  Photo-Mechanix,  Inc.  in  Chi-  j 
cago.  He  has  been  actively  asso- 1 
dated  with  the  graphic  arts,  in  | 
development  and  sales  capacities,  j 
for  more  than  15  years. 


Editor 
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There  is  a  theory  that  a  man  who  specializes  in  mouse¬ 
traps  will  build  better  mousetraps  than  one  who  makes 
merely  wood  or  metal  produels.  This  is  the  narrow  view  of 
the  self-conscious  s|HM  ialist. 

Others  say,  “Sjieeialisls  are  those  who  know  more  and 
more  about  less  and  less.’  which  invites  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  s|H'cialist  of  all  must  he  he  who  knows 
everything  about  nothing. 

Federated  believes  that  the  hundreds  of  pnuhnts  of 
non-ferrous  origin  have  a  basic  family  resemblance,  and 
that  the  more  we  know  about  all.  the  more  we  know  about 
each.  Thus  lead  is  found  with  silver  and  antimony,  and 
cop|H*r  and  tin  are  found  with  iron.  These  v  arious  elements 
and  others  must  be  separated  and  refinerl.  or  in  some  cases, 
discarded.  Then,  re-combined  in  different  ways,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  other  non-ferrous  ingrerlients.  they 
make  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  ingot:  solders  and  type 
metals;  die  casting  alloys,  lead  products  and  liearing 
metals;  anodes  for  plating  and  for  cathodic  protection. 

Federated’s  com|)etent  organization  of  scientists  and 
technii'ians.  and  its  widespread  field  force  of  servicemen 
are  unified  under  the  central  policy  of  producing  quality 
products  and  making  these  prodm  ts  most  useful  to  every 
F'eilerated  customer  from  the  one-man  shop  to  the  largest 
plant  in  the  country. 

We  count  it  an  advantage  to  our  customers  that 
F'ederated’s  organization  is  big  enough  to  specialize  in 
quality  control  and  service  from  the  depths  of  the  mine 
to  the  user’s  shop.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Federated 
is  known  as  “Headquarters  for  Non-ferrous  Metals.” 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  (nnodo.  Fedtiottd  Mttols  Conodo.ltd.,  Toronto,  Montrnol 

hluminum  and  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brasses  and  Bronzes  •  Anodes 
Die  Casting  Mntals  •  Lead  ard  Lead  Products  •  .Solders  •  Type  Metals 
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'Grand  Old  Man  of  Printing  Industry' 


Responsible  for  Huge  New  ATF  Factory 


The  Grand  Old  Man  of  the 
Printing  Industry — John  F.  Weben- 
dorfer — belies  his  77  years  with 
his  current  keen  interest  in  things 
to  overcome  the  pressroom  prob¬ 
lems  of  today  and  of  the  future. 

Though  the  name  Webendorfer 
spans  two  generations  of  journey¬ 
men  pressmen,  J.  F.  modestly  and 
reluctantly  talks  about  the  many 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
printing  industry. 

Starting  out  in  the  machinist’s 
trade,  he  put  his  inventive  mind  to 
work  on  many  kinds  of  mechanical 
problems. 

During  the  first  world  war,  there 
were  only  two  rotogravure  presses 
on  the  North  American  continent. 
They  were  both  manufactured  in 
Germany.  They  were  owned  by 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

These  two  presses  established 
the  subsequent  craze  for  the  roto¬ 
gravure  Sunday  supplement.  Soon, 
other  large  metropolitan  Sunday 
newspapers  were  clamoring  to  get 
on  the  roto  bandwagon. 

Obviously,  because  of  the  war, 
no  more  presses  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  Germany.  So,  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers,  including  J.  F. 
Webendorfer,  set  out  to  supply  the 
demand.  Webendorfer  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  devised  numerous  im¬ 
provements  in  press  construction, 
adopting  rotogravure  presses  to 
web-fed  production.  They  added 
folders  to  the  press  itself,  whereas 
previously  folding  had  been  a  sepa¬ 
rate  process.  They  stepped  up  pro¬ 
duction  from  2,500  eight-page 
sheets  per  hour  delivered  flat  to 
10,000  sheets  per  hour  delivered 
folded. 

The  presses  designed  by  Weben¬ 
dorfer,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
production,  formed  the  pattern  for 
the  later  development  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  high-speed  rotogravure  press. 

It  is  a  tribute  both  to  Weben- 


When  locUinp  UD  forms.  Ae- 
curac.v  is  a  decisive  word.  And 
one  of  the  foremost  factors  .  .  . 
Chases.  Imorooer.  worn,  inac¬ 
curate  Chases  cai)  seriousl.v  harm 
an  otherwise  perfect  job. 


Troubles  often  arise.  It  migrht 
well  be  wise  to  make  SURE  your 
Ch.-Koes  are  not  at  fault.  We  have 
solved  this  nroblem  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  clients  the  country  over. 


Consult  us.  We’ll  be  clad  to 
cooperate.  Our  Chases  are  avail¬ 
able  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 


dorfcr\  organizational  skill  and  his 
design  and  manufacturing  ability 
that  within  a  relatively  short  time 
Webendorfer  had  80  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  rotogravure  business  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


With  such  a  backlog  of  business, 
Webendorfer  found  that  in  1928 
the  time  was  opportune  to  sell  his 
rotogravure  business  to  what  is 
now  the  Harris-Seybold  Company. 
He  turned  everything  over  but  his 
own  factory  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  to  the  Ohio  manufacturers. 

He  set  to  work  quickly  to  pro¬ 
vide  commercial  printers  with 
small,  high-speed  sheet-fed  presses. 
He  bent  his  talents,  therefore,  to 
the  development  of  a  17x22  offset 
press  which  he  named  the  “Weben¬ 
dorfer,”  called  by  many  people 
“Webby”  for  sort,  and  a  small, 
fast  12x18  flatbed  cylinder  letter- 
press,  which  he  called  the  “Little 
Giant.” 

Previously,  offset  had  been  im¬ 
practical  as  a  printing  process  in 
most  small  and  medium  size 
plants,  because  the  only  equipment 
available  was  the  huge  and  cum¬ 
bersome  printing  machines  built  by 
other  press  manufacturers.  The 
Webendorfer,  in  contrast,  filled  a 
long-felt  need.  It  was  an  instant 
success,  because  of  its  great  adap¬ 
tability.  It  could  be  used  efficiently 
not  only  by  offset  printers  but  also 
by  letterpre.ss  printers  who  wished 
to  branch  out  into  the  offset  proc¬ 
ess. 

Similarly  with  the  Little  Giant. 
To  run  jobs  requiring  small  sheet 
sizes  on  larger  cylinder  presses  was 
too  uneconomical;  to  put  them  on 
the  platen  presses  of  the  day  was 
too  slow  and  the  quality  was  too 
poor.  The  Little  Giant  was  the  di¬ 
rect  and  productive  answer  to  the 
knotty  problem,  and  since  its  in¬ 
vention  by  Mr.  Webendorfer,  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  installed  all  over 
the  world. 


ficcuMct/ 


Apprentices  Need 


The  Fundamentals 


Flai 


J.  F.  Webendorfer 


milion  with  his  employes.  He  liter¬ 
ally  gave  way  25  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  quarter  century  of 
effort  as  a  gesture  of  affection  and 
faith  in  those  people  with  whom 
he  had  worked  so  closely  over  the 
years. 

Last  year,  construction  was 
started  on  a  new  plant  at  Mount 
Vernon.  It  will  be  fully  occupied 
this  November  and  will  increase 
the  manufacturing  facilities  for 
web-fed  presses  materially.  Its 
112,500  square  feet  of  manufac¬ 
turing  floor  space  is  of  the  most 
modern  design  and  construction, 
and  the  plant  will  include  the  divi¬ 
sional  administrative,  engineering, 
research  laboratories,  personnel 
and  sales  offices  for  web-fed  offset 
and  gravure  equipment. 


161  Are  Enrolled 
At  Rochester  School 


“You’ve  got  to  teach  the  fundi, 
mentals.” 

This  may  sound  like  the  advict 
of  a  football  coach  but  it  isn't 
It’s  the  day-to-day  preaching  of 
John  Peters,  a  veteran  printer  wte 
is  now  printing  technician  for  the 
State  of  Virginia 

Mr.  Peters  is  concerned  and  he 
doesn't  mind  admitting  it.  He's 
bothered  by  a  growing  shortage  of 
trained  printers,  pressmen  anl 
stereotypers. 

“Our  chief  failure,”  he  says, 
“has  been  in  not  teaching  the 
fundamentals.”  Nowadays  Mr 
Peters  thinks  most  young  men  are 
“just  picking  them  up.” 

Mr.  Peters  has  been  around  i 
good  while.  He  started  out  in  i 
small  shop  in  Harrisonburg,  Va, 
at  $2  a  week.  For  10  years  he 
operated  his  own  press  in  Har 
risonburg,  then  in  1936  he  wen! 
to  the  University  of  Virginia  tc' 
build  and  install  the  University  | 
Press.  In  1950  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Georgia  as  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  and  re¬ 
turned  to  take  the  state  job  last 
year.  i 

With  all  this  experience,  he  can! 
still  remember  “when  apprentice 
were  given  good  and  intensive 
training  in  presswork. 

“I  hope  I’m  wrong  in  believint 
it  is  general,”  he  said  in  a  recent 
talk,  “but  in  looking  over  man’ 
jobs  recently,  I  have  seen  some! 
terrible  work. 

“It  didn’t  even  have  enouch 
‘squeeze’  to  make  it  all  print  ii 
some  cases.  .  .  . 

‘It  is  nauseating  to  me  to  thumb 
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Next  he  turned  to  an  “impos¬ 
sible”  as.signment  and  perfected  a 
web-fed  offset  press  to  print  movie 
prvjgram  fliers  at  the  rate  of 
12.000  per  hour.  From  then  on 
he  was  in  the  special  web-fed  offset 
press  business. 

In  1938  Mr.  Webendorfer  and 
Thomas  Roy  Jones  of  American 
Type  rounders  joined  forces,  and 
the  Webendorfer  operation  became 
a  division  of  ATF.  As  the  web-fed 
part  of  the  business  expanded, 
manufacture  of  sheet-fed  presses 
were  transferred  to  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  to  make  room  for  building 
more  of  the  huge  machine  presses, 
forms  presses,  and  collators  at 
Mount  Vernon.  When  he  received 
his  million  dollar  share  of  the  ATF 
deal,  he  cut  a  melon  of  a  quarter 


class  have  been  filled  with  96 
entering  students  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Printing  at  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Institute  of  Technology, 
according  to  Byron  G.  Culver, 
head  of  the  department.  Re-regis¬ 
tering  as  upperclassmen  were  65 
students,  making  a  total  of  161. 

Students  entering  this  year  will 
have  the  advantage  of  a  dual  edu¬ 
cation  in  letterpress  and  offset 
lithography.  Ihree  courses  in 
each  area  will  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  all  full-time,  regu¬ 
lar  students. 


PI 


General  Foreman 
At  Salt  lake 


City 


James  A.  Price  has  been  named 
general  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  for  Salt  Lake  City  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  succeeds  the  late  Vernon 
E.  Miller,  who  died  after  a  heart 
attack  Eeb.  6,  1953.  During  the 
interim.  Harold  Grayston,  assistant 
production  manager,  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  also  as  general  foreman. 

H.  William  Epperson  has  been 
named  day  foreman,  .succeeding 
Mr.  Price. 


around  as  if  t 
drunken  driver  were  at  the  wheel  I 
Many  of  them  zig  when  they! 
ought  to  zag.”  ^ 

Mr.  Peters  says  it  all  goes  back| 
to  the  same  thing;  apprentte 
aren’t  getting  sound  beginnin? 
training.  There  is  something  sw- 
ously  lacking  in  apprentice  train- f 
ing  programs. 

“I  am  fully  aware,”  he  told  > 
group  of  printers  and  publishen 
recently,  “that  an  apprentice  doei 
not  earn  his  pay.  I  also  real® 
that  when  someone  talks  abotf 
getting  a  printer  from  one  of  ok 
several  schools,  there  is  usuall' 
a  doubtful  expression  or  smik 
gracing  his  countenance.  This  iM' 
be  attributed  to  too  much  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  and  poor 
struction. 

“You  know  as  well  as  I  do  twi 
we  do  not  pay  teachers  enough  to 
get  the  best  qualified  instructors^ 
The  black  picture  isn’t  confitfr' 
to  Virginia,  according  to  M- 
Peters.  It’s  true  all  over  the  cou"- 
try.  Underpaid  teachers,  ovff 
worked  journeymen  together 
doing  little  to  stimulate  genuu* 
interest  in  printing. 
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'Screams'  Traced 
Back  to  Ad  Mats 


Plant  •  Equipment 


of  the  mat  supplied,”  the  report 
“*"■  advised  advertisers.  The  research 

NEW  two-story,  fire-resistant  ad-  developed  for  the  PNMC  sug- 
dition,  new  front,  and  remodeling  gested  engravings  etched  to  .005  or 
of  present  quarters  of  the  Pharos-  .0055  depth  for  direct  runs  in  the 
Tribune  and  Press,  was  marked  by  paper. 

an  open-house  celebration  at  Lo-  Where  mats  are  to  be  supplied 
gaasport,  Ind,  The  building  in-  newspapers,  “perhaps  a  coarser 
eludes  facilities  for  presses  to  be  and  greater  dot  depth  is  re¬ 

installed  later.  The  exten»ve  re-  qyjred  to  assure  satisfaction,”  the 

mnHplina  nrfiomni  w!ic  cfnrtpn  nn  ^  , 

report  declared. 

“The  Diagnostician” 

“The  alert  engraver  is  really 
the  advertiser’s  diagnostician,”  the 
study  declared.  The  key  to  im¬ 
proved  reproduction  lies  “in  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  your  en¬ 
graver,  in  giving  him  complete 
information  of  your  program  and 
allowing  him  time  to  properly  exe¬ 
cute  it,”  it  added. 

Presented  in  four  standard-size 
newspaper  pages,  actual  examples 
from  zinc  halftones,  electrotype, 
and  plastics  with  the  use  of  differ¬ 
ent  methods  were  compared.  Also 
presented  were  results  from  en¬ 
gravings  with  varying  screen  depth 
and  varying  screen.  Comparisons 
showed  results  from  original,  the 
stereo  flat  cast,  and  the  second 
stereo  flat  cast. 

Conclusions  Listed 
Conclusions,  for  advertisers, 
were: 

“It  is  important  that  you  inform 
your  engraver  if  the  cut  you  are 
ordering  from  him  is  to  be  used 
directly  in  the  newspaper  forms. 

“It  is  still  more  important  that 
he  knows  when  you  order  a  cut 
from  which  you  expect  to  supply 
mats  to  your  newspapers. 

“Depth  in  the  last  ordering 
should  be  deeper  than  on  the  first 
in  all  screen  highlights,  and  en¬ 
gravers  understand  this. 

“Don’t  scream  about  ‘double¬ 
shrinkage’  when  you  are  supplying 
the  newspaper  with  ‘mats.’  For  you 
are  responsible  for  half  the 
amount  by  virtue  of  the  mat  sup¬ 
plied.  Publishers  are  helpless  be¬ 
yond  that  they  must  mat  the  page 
unit  where  only  normal  shrinkage 
consistent  with  their  mechanical 
procedure  takes  place. 

“Alert  yourself  on  the  safe  num¬ 
ber  of  mats  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  rolled  from  zinc,  copper  and 
magnesium.  Then  prepare  your 
copy  and  order  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements.” 

The  report  observed  that  the 
Conference  could  make  no  positive 
recommendations  of  materials  or 
procedure.  Operations  in  each 
newspaper  are  under  different  con- 


Mueh  Money  Saved 
By  Secret  Copy  Idea 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  suggestion  committee  has 
given  an  award  of  $1,000  to 
Harold  Miller  of  Publication 
and  Edward  Corcoran  of  Art 
for  an  idea  which  is  being 
guarded  carefully  as  a  competi¬ 
tive  secret. 

All  that  the  newspaper  will 
say  is  that  the  Miller-Corcoran 
plan  concerns  the  processing  of 
advertising  copy,  and  it  not  only 
has  saved  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  straight  production  costs  but 
also  has  resulted  in  much  ad¬ 
vertiser  good  will. 

The  highest  previous  award 
in  the  four  years  of  the  HT’s 
suggestion  system  was  $400. 


Inivenity 
t  to  the 
assistai: 
and  re¬ 
job  las: 


NAMED  to  head  the  Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Association  at 
the  organization’s  annual  convention  in  Peoria,  Sept.  25-26  w'ere,  left 
to  right:  Eldon  Martin.  Galesburg  Register-Mail,  president;  Earl  Ford, 
Bloomington  Pantagraph,  vicepresident,  and  Wilbur  Augspurger,  Peoria 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Robert  B.  Lindsay,  on  the  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  of  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  marked  his  50th 
anniversary  with  the  afternoon 
daily  on  Sept.  20.  He  worked  for 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
for  1 1  years  before  joining  the 
Times. 
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IDEAL  DX  SYNTHETIC 
^  NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 


have  an  extra  safety  factor 

These  soft,  yet  sturdy  inking  rollers  (or  your 
newspaper  presses  hove  on  added  feature 
—  they  ore  self-extinguishing  and  flome- 
resistont  in  cose  of  Fire. 

They  are  unsurpasseel  for  printing  \ 

brilliant  halftones  and  sparkling 
classifieds. 


Order  these 
safer 

rollers  now! 


j- 

'  i 

EARNS  HIGH  PRAISE... 

FROM  THE  TIMES  JOURNAL 
ST.  THOMAS,  ONTARIO 


The  Intrasertor,  which  gives  us  two-page 
Jumps  has  worked  beautifully  -  we  use  It  on  an  average 
of  twelve  times  a  month  and  our  men  look  on  Its  use  as 
an  ordinary  procedure.  The  saving  from  the  former 
4-page  Jumps  Is  considerable  both  In  the  composing 
room  and  In  newsprint  consumption. 


roure  slnoerely. 


OeorK*  M.  Dll 


(SimpB-iournal 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


aHQ:BC 


See  what  the  St.  Thomas,  Ont.TIMES-JOURNAL 
says  about  the  WOOD  Cosmopolitan  Press  with 
Intraserter!  Here's  high  praise  from  one  of 
Canada’s  busiest  and  fast-growing  newspapers  that  > 
offers  substantial  proof  of  the  worth  of  this  depend¬ 
able  pressroom  machinery. 

Similar  reports  from  satisfied  users  points  the  way 
to  the  faster  and  better  printing  of  small  and  me-  | 
dium  size  newspapers  on  the  Cosmopolitan  press,  i 
Provisions  are  available  for  R.O.P.  color  printing 
and,  by  means  of  the  WOOD  Intraserter,  two-page 
jumps  on  collect  runs  provide  utmost  flexibility. 
Send  for  information  on  COSMOPOLITAN. 


We  are  now  ualng  40-lnoh  rolls  Inatead  of 
36-lnoh  whloh  give  ue  longer  rune  between  otianges. 


With  kindest  personal  regards. 


July  14,  1953 


Dear  Torn: 


We  have  now  run  our  new  Wood  40-page 
Cosmopolitan  Frees  for  a  period  of  nine  months;  It 
has  been  a  most  satisfactory  experience. 


We  have  produced  everything  from  a  two-page 
dodger  to  a  40-pa^  paper,  smoothly  and  efflolently. 

Our  pressmen  are  happy  to  have  such  a  aaohlne  to  handle. 


The  handsome  press  was  the  centre  of  great 
Interest  during  the  ‘Open  House*  when  some  2,000 
people  visited  our  new  plant. 


Mr.  I.  Tornberg,  Vioe-Fresldent 
Wood  Newspaper  Maohlnery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


raOMOTION 

NNPA  Directors  Urge 
Traffic  Safety  Crusades 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Safety  crusades  of  one  form 
or  another,  designed  to  reduce  and 
help  prevent  traffic  fatalities,  are 
being  conducted  by  more  and  more 
newspapers  as  part  of  their  public 
service  programs. 

Impetus  for  their  spread  was 
given  last  week  when  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  .Association, 
meeting  in  Chicago,  voted  to  urge 
all  newspapers  to  conduct  safety 
crusades  in  their  communities. 

"We  don’t  care  what  kind  of 
safety  crusade  a  newspaper  con¬ 
ducts.”  said  NNPA  President  Otto 
A  Silha,  promotion  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  “so  long  as  it  conducts 
some  kind  of  safety  crusade.  This 
is  a  natural  public  service  for  any 
newspaper. 

“The  success  of  newspaper-con¬ 
ducted  safety  crusades  in  cutting 
down  traffic  fatalities  is  little  short 
of  amazing  in  many  cases,  and 
strong  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  force  for  good  in 
its  community.  NNPA  will  be 
glad  to  help  any  new.spaper  that 
wants  to  conduct  such  a  crusade 
in  its  community  get  all  the  in¬ 
formation  it  needs.” 

Latest  of  a  long  list  of  news¬ 
papers  to  check  in  with  favorable 
results  from  a  safety  crusade  is  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Charles  Earnhart 
reports  that  the  paper's  school 
safety  crusade,  with  45,000  ele¬ 
mentary  school  students  enrolled, 
is  one  of  its  most  successful  pro¬ 
motions  in  years. 

Working  in  the  Schools 

The  Dayton  project  was  planned 
last  Spring  with  the  Dayton  public 
schools.  In  the  Fall,  the  News  in¬ 
vited  the  PT  A  to  participate.  Later 
it  decided  to  embrace  all  the 
schools  in  Montgomery  County  in 
the  program. 

“We  developed  and  prepared  13 
live  television  shows  which  we  are 
presenting  on  WHIO-TV,  a  News 
affiliate,”  Mr.  Earnhart  reports. 
“The  shows  are  created  to  appeal 
to  elementary  students.  They  are 
15-minute  shows,  put  on  every 
Friday  afternoon. 

“We  also  distributed  safety 
pledge.s  to  50,000  elementary  stu¬ 
dents.  They  took  these  pledges 
home,  got  parents’  signitures,  re¬ 
turned  them  to  their  PTA  school 
safety  chairmen,  and  got  a  Dayton 
Daily  News  safety  reminder  badge. 

“So  far  we  have  used  45,000 
badges.  Teachers  encourage  the 
youngsters  to  wear  them  through¬ 
out  the  school  year.  Results  have 
been  exceptionally  good.  Some 
schools  are  using  our  TV  scripts 


for  school  assembly  plays.  Others 
build  special  assemblies  around 
the  safety  program,  bring  in  the 
parents,  and  present  the  badges. 

“The  entire  program  is  publi¬ 
cized  through  newspaper  ads.  At 
the  start  of  the  school  year,  our 
circulation  district  men  found  the 
program  an  excellent  reason  for  a 
visit  with  school  pritKipals." 

Last  week  (E&P,  (Dct.  3,  page 
71 )  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  scheme 
of  rewarding  courteous  drivers 
spotted  by  the  newspaper’s  truck 
drivers  was  described. 

Pledges  in  St.  Louis 

Traffic  deaths  in  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County  have  been  cut 
30  per  cent  since  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  launched  its  traffic  safety  drive 
on  July  19,  reports  Jim  Lubbock 
of  that  newspaper’s  promotion 
staff. 

The  Drive  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  the  cooperation  of  mo¬ 
torists  in  signing  a  Traffic  Safety 
Pledge,  published  in  the  Globe- 
Democrat  daily,  and  also  distribut¬ 
ed  to  local  firms  and  civic  organ¬ 
izations. 

Nearly  150,000  of  the  pledges 
have  been  signed,  and  each  signer 
has  received  a  blue  and  gold  “Safe 
Driver  Sticker”  for  the  rear  win¬ 
dow  of  his  car.  The  stickers  also 
grace  the  windows  of  many  trucks, 
cabs,  service  cars,  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles. 

Since  the  Drive  began,  there 
have  been  27  fatalities  in  the  cit> 
and  county  combined.  This  is  12 
fewer  than  the  39  deaths  recorded 
for  the  same  period  last  year  (to 
(X'tober  4). 

For  the  Ladies 

If  you  want  to  add  interest  to 
a  more  or  less  routine  conference, 
add  a  funny  little  skit  to  it.  That’s 
what  Les  Barnhill,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
did  to  enliven  the  paper’s  eighth 
annual  conference  for  clubwomen. 
He  reports  that  the  event  was  a 
huge  success. 

This  year’s  conference,  designed 
to  bring  about  better  working  re¬ 
lations  with  club  presidents  and 
publicity  chairman,  used  the  farci¬ 
cal  skit  for  a  serious  purpose,  to 
show  how  the  women’s  section  of 
the  Herald  is  planned  each  day, 
the  variety  of  its  features,  and  how 
the  unexpected  is  expected. 

It  starred  “the  same  old  charac¬ 
ters  you  see  every  day  in  the 
women’s  department,”  showed  the 
mad  scramble  for  club  news  space, 
and  emphasized  that  club  accom¬ 
plishments,  rather  than  its  mere 
social  activities,  were  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  winning  the  .space  battle. 


editor 
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ABC  of  Safety 

Pageland,  S.  C. 

The  weekly  Pageland  Jour¬ 
nal  carries  this  warning  for 
safe  driving: 

“Subscribers  to  the  paper  are 
getting  harder  and  harder  to 
find,  so  we  have  to  try  like 
every  thing  to  keep  the  ones  we 
have. 

“Please,  don't  go  get  yourself 
banged  into  an  eternal  address 
— we  can’t  send  your  paper 
there.” 


Managing  Editor  George  Beebe 
told  the  women  how  newspapers 
are  covering  the  widening  field  of 
women’s  interests.  Dorothy  Rick¬ 
er,  Herald  columnist  on  teen-age 
problems,  discussed  her  field.  Les 
Barnhill  predicted  early  color  cov¬ 
erage  of  news  events.  Practical  in¬ 
struction  in  writing  copy  and  plan¬ 
ning  pictures  was  also  given. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  seeking  the  same  objective  of 
a  better  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  leading  clubwomen  and  the 
paper’s  women’s  departments,  drew 
850  women  to  a  morning  coffee 
and  forum  .session. 

Speakers  at  this  meeting  included 
James  F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  general 
manager;  Mason  Walsh,  nvanaging 
editor;  Gail  Pitts,  women’s  news 
editor;  Graydon  Heartsill,  fashion 
editor;  Dorothy  Sinz,  food  editor; 
Doris  Allen,  society  editor,  and 
Margaret  Kane,  home  furnishings 
editor. 

For  their  practical  guidance, 
'ach  of  the  women  attending  the 
forum  received  a  copy  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  “Club  Reporting  Handbook.” 

"The  meeting  adjourned  before 
’iinch,”  reports  Lloyd  Price,  pro- 
"lotion  manager,  “leaving  the  la¬ 
dies  downtown  and  ail  dressed  up. 
Most  of  them  stayed  downtown 
for  lunch,  and  shopped  in  the 
afternoon.  Merchants  reported  a 
noticeable  effect  on  basiness.” 

In  the  Bag 

Soup’s  on!  To  announce  a 
Campbell’s  Soup  ad  schedule  in  its 
Sunday  magazine,  the  New  York 
Mirror  pulled  a  nifty — .sent  out 
cans  of  .soup,  Campbell’s  naturally, 
with  the  announcement  pasted  atop 
the  can. 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and  Her¬ 
ald-Post  promoting  their  merchan¬ 
dising  services  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  with  a  brisk  booklet,  “We 
do  more  than  just  run  your  ad 
in  the  paper.  .  .  .”  Booklet  ex¬ 
plains  tie-in  ad  .solicitation.  Pro¬ 
gram  provides  for  monthly  report 
to  advertiser  showing  him  result 
of  the  merchandising  in  extra  lin¬ 
age  for  his  product. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  dis¬ 
tributing  Its  195|3  market  data 
book  promoting  metropolitan  Oak¬ 
land  as  the  “bright  spot  market.” 
Booklet,  plastic  bound  for  flat 
opening,  is  handily  divided  into 
sections. 


Cissy  Gregg's 
Cookbook  in 
148-Pg.  Section 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  148-page  colorgravure  cook¬ 
book  ran  as  a  regular  section  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
Sunday,  Oct.  4.  It  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  the  famous 
recipes  of  Cissy  Gregg,  the  paper’s 
food  editor  and  home  consultant 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Written  by  the  peppery  and 
popular  consultant,  “Cissy  Gregg’s 
Cookbook  and  Guide  to  Gracious 
Living”  took  more  than  a  year  to 
prepare.  It  includes  not  only  some 
of  her  own  recipes,  but  many 
culled  from  the  thousands  of  fa¬ 
vorites  sent  her  by  readers 
throughout  the  South.  Most  of 
them  have  never  appeared  in  a 
cookbook  before. 

The  book  is  8  Vi  by  1 1  inches  in 
size  and  is  printed  on  34-pound 
stock  with  100-pound  cover  and 
stitched  for  permanent  use.  It  con¬ 
tains  74  pages  of  advertising  of 
foods  and  other  home  needs,  with 
full  color  used  extensively. 

Following  its  original  distribu¬ 
tion  to  subscribers,  it  will  be  sold 
by  the  newspapers’  Promotion  De¬ 
partment  for  50  cents  per  copy. 

Ted  Weil,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  directed  adver¬ 
tising  sales  personally.  Hundreds 
of  presentations  were  made  to 
Louisville  and  out-of-town  food 
processors  and  their  agencies  by 
Mr.  Weil  and  the  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  the  newspapers’  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 

A  complete  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  for  advertisers  will  include 
point  of  sale  posters  and  store  dis¬ 
plays  of  products  featured  in  the 
cookbook. 

■ 

Barney  Goldstein  Head 
Of  Race  Group  Again 

Deiroit 

Barney  Goldstein,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Control  and 
Rules  Committee  of  the  17th  All- 
American  Soap  Box  Derby.  This 
is  his  third  consecutive  year  in  the 
post. 

Other  committee  assignments  for 
the  1954  race  are; 

Gordon  B.  Fister,  .Mlentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers, 
vicechairman;  H.  S.  Wilcox,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  starting 
line;  Richard  Henderson,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  and  Raymond  M. 
Goode,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
car  inspection;  Ira  C.  Sapozink, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
and  C.  F.  Kistenmacher,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  finish  line 
bridge;  and  Kenneth  Brennan, 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  car 
return. 
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PROFITS  COME 
QUICKLY 

When  Experience  and 
Enthusiasm  Take  Hold! 


This  publisher  had  no  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives — figured  his  isolated  location  in  a  sectional 
buying  center  automatically  brought  him  all  the  avail¬ 
able  business. 

But  he  wasn’t  quite  sure — so  he  authorized  us  to  make 
a  survey  of  his  business  and  market.  Our  experience — 
dating  back  some  30  years — enabled  us  to  present  some 
profitable  recommendations. 

After  he  studied  our  report,  he  gave  us  the  "go  ahead” 
— and  from  coast  to  coast  we  set  out  to  make  a  record. 
Today,  he  is  publishing  20,000  to  30,000  lines  a  month 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  previous  years. 

Because  we  work  with  experienced  intelli¬ 
gence,  we  have  learned  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time, — and  because  we 
sell  with  enthusiasm,  it  is  possible  that  we 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you!  Please  feel 
free  to  call  us  in  at  any  time  at  all. 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc. 

"Newspapers  Exclusively — Our  Own  Especially" 

230  Park  Ave.  MUrray  Hill  6-0111  New  York  17 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

Cleveland  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


New  York  17 
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Luxon  Accepts 
Decm's  Position 
At  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  ' 
Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  assistant  ' 
to  the  president  and  professor  of  ' 
journalism  at  Ohio  State  Univer-  ' 
sity,  has  been 
named  dean  of 
the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North 
Carolina,  effect-  ‘ 
ive  Dec.  1. 

Dr.  Luxon,  who 
has  been  at  Ohio 
State  for  25  years, 
will  succeed  Os¬ 
car  J.  Coffin,  who 
is  retiring.  Prof 
Phillips  Russell  of 
the  UNC  faculty  has  been  serving 
as  executive  officer  of  the  school 
since  Sept  1  and  will  continue  in 
that  capacity  until  Dr.  Luxon 
moves  here. 

Bom  in  New  London,  Ohio,  Dr. 
Luxon  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  in  1923.  He  has  had  five 
years  active  newspaper  work  as 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  as  city  editor 
of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
and  as  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
£7  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald. 

Dr.  Luxon  returned  to  Ohio 
State  in  the  Fall  of  1928  as  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism.  He  estab¬ 
lished  graduate  work  in  journalism 
in  that  university,  and  also  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.A.  in  history  in  1931 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  history  from  the 
University  of  California  in  1939. 

In  1944,  he  was  named  first 
director  of  the  Twilight  (night) 
School  at  Ohio  State  and  since 
1946  he  has  been  assistant  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Howard  L.  Bevis.  From  1941 
through  1947  he  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  For  the  past  eight  years, 
he  has  been  chairman  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 

■ 

Among  School  Personnel 
James  L.  Rogers,  former  staff 
member  at  Texas  A&I  College,  has 
been  named  news  service  director 
and  assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  North  Texas  State  College. 

*  *  * 

Townsend  Godsey,  free  -  lance 
photographer  and  writer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  school  of  journalism 
as  an  instructor  in  photography. 
He  will  teach  part  time  while  do¬ 
ing  work  in  professional  writing. 

'  *  •  • 

The  promotion  of  Baskett  P. 
Mosse  to  professor  of  journalism 
,  has  been  announced  by  Dean 
Kenneth  Olson  of  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  school  of  jour- 
'  nalism. 


Senate  Security 
Report  in  Full 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Rochester  Times  Union  is 
running  the  full  text  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  subcommittee’s 
report  on  its  investigation  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  government. 

The  text  is  being  presented  in  30 
installments,  10  running  during 
National  Newspaper  Week. 

NLRB  Favors 
Press-Stereo 
In  Single  Unit 

Washington 

For  a  third  time,  the  National  : 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled  \ 
that  a  combination  press-stereotype  ! 
shop  on  a  newspaper  constitutes  a  ‘ 
proper  bargaining  unit. 

Citing  the  “close  integration  and  i 
interchangeability  of  functions,"  ' 
the  Board  dismissed  a  petition  of 
the  stereotypers’  union  for  a  sepa-  1 
rate  unit  on  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  ! 
News  <6  Observer.  There  has  been  ; 
a  combined  unit  on  the  papen  ' 
since  1907  and  a  formal  contract 
since  1922. 

In  the  present  setup,  with  23 
journeymen  and  apprentices,  the 
contract  permits  all  of  these  em¬ 
ployes  to  assist  each  other  in  both 
shops,  especially  during  peak  work 
loads.  In  cases  of  emergency,  sudi 
as  web  breaks,  the  Board  noted, 
the  stereotypers  help  the  pressmen. 
And  pressmen  do  routing  work. 

Two  previous  decisions  along 
this  line  involved  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  where  the 
publisher  had  argued  for  separate 
units;  and  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
where  both  the  pressmen’s  and 
stereotypers’  unions  wanted  sepa¬ 
rate  units. 

The  San  Jose,  Calif.,  delegation 
asked  the  recent  convention  of  the 
stereotypers’  union  to  undertake  a 
survey  to  determine  the  number  of 
combination  shops  and  to  open 
talks  with  the  pressmen  with  a 
view  to  separating  them.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  tabled  until  next  year. 

■ 

Annenberg  Named 
For  Industry  Award 

Philadelphu 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  been  chosen  to  receive 
!  the  1953  Commerce  and  Industo 
i  Award  presented  by  the  Chamter 
’  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Phila- 
1  delphia. 

.  Inaugurated  in  observance  of 
Pennsylvania  Week  in  1947  for  * 
Pennsylvanian  “who  has  done  most 
to  further  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
.  monwealth,”  the  citation  this  year 
i  will  be  presented  Oct,  16  as  * 

1  highlight  of  the  first  annual  ob- 
I  servanoe  of  Chamber  and  Inditf' 

-  try  Week  in  the  Greater  PhilatW' 
phia-Delaware-6onth  Jersey  area. 
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Two  1,000-gullon  stills  and  other  equipment, 
estimated  by  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  officers  to  cost 
at  least  Sl6(),(H)0  to  build  and  install,  were 
seized  in  a  Kensington,  Pa.,  furniture  plant. 
I  laborate  and  expensive  installations  like  this 
are  indicative  of  the  huge  profit  to  be  made  in 
illegal  distilling. 


The  East  was  the  first  target  of  the  bootleg 
syndicates,  but  today  the  racket  is  sweeping 
across  the  country.  Distilling  equipment  above 
was  seized  in  Detroit  in  July,  1953. 


When  Federal  agents  and  local  police  raided  a  farm  at  Walpole,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  in  February, 
195.3,  they  destroyed  this  illegal  still,  which  they  estimated  cost  the  Government  510,000  in  lost 
taxes  every  week  it  operated  at  capacity.  Nine  700-gallon  capacity  mash  vats  also  were  found. 
Officials  said  the  still  probably  had  operated  for  two  years. 
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AT  TODAY’S  $10.50  A  GALLON  LIQUOR  TAX 


A  $6  tax  will  combat  it .. .  and  gi\ 
legal  beverages  at  fair  prices 


enforcement  is  next  to  iinpo.ssihie. 

There  is  only  one  fool-proof  way  to  beat 
the  bootlegger:  Take  his  customers  away  hy 
hr  in"  in"  ie^al  litjuor  prices  down  to  average- 
incoine  levels. 

A  maximum  $6  tax  will  remove  most  of 
the  rich  profit  from  illegal  distilling  . . .  will 
make  big  operations  like  those  pictured 
above  too  costly  a  risk. 

A  maximum  $6  tax  will  recover  some  of 
the  tax  millions  now  being  stolen  from  Fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  treasuries  . .  .a  lo.ss  that 
has  been  conservatively  calculated  at  over  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

A  maximum  S6  tax  will  give  you  good 
legal  beverages  at  fair  prices. 

These  benefits  are  not 
wishful  thinking.  They  are  xm 
based  on  the  record.  B 


The  makers  and  merchants  of  legally  distilled 
spirits  are  asking  that  the  Federal  excise  tax 
be  adjusted  from  the  present  SI 0.50  per  gal¬ 
lon  to  a  maximum  rate  of  S6.  Even  at  $6,  the 
Federal  tax  alone  would  still  represent  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  average  retail 
price  of  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 

In  1944,  when  the  Federal  rate  Jumped 
from  $6  to  $9  a  gallon,  organized  crime  began 
to  move  in;  since  November,  1951,  with  a 
S10.50  a  gallon  “tax  advantage”,  bootleg¬ 
ging  in  metropolitan  areas  has  begun  to  rival 
Wohibition's  worst. 

The  1944  and  1951  increases,  supposedly 
“temporary",  have  long  outlived  their  use¬ 


fulness.  They  have  encouraged  the  ever¬ 
growing  production  of  a  filthy  product  that 
in  a  single  shocking  instance  put  41  Georgia 
people  in  coffins  and  over  200  in  hospitals. 

Today,  thousands  of  Americans  are  risk¬ 
ing  their  health  drinking  bootleg  whiskey. 
Priced  out  of  the  legal  liquor  market  by  the 
prohibitive  Federal  tax,  they  are  fair  game 
for  the  bootlegger  and  his  vicious  product. 

Federal  enforcement  staffs  arc  under¬ 
manned.  Yet  last  year  they  seized  10,685 
outlaw  stills;  state  and  ItKal  authorities 
captured  over  10.000  more.  So  hny  as  a 
fantastic  profit  remains  in  each  bottle  of 
ta.x-cheatin^  bootley  whiskey,  effective  law 


TAX  FACTS.  When  you  pay  around  S4.27*  for  a  “fifth" 
of  your  favorite  whiskey  from  a  licensed  retailer,  you 
actually  pay  about  SI. 89  for  the  whiskey  itself,  about 
$2.38  more  in  Federal,  state  and  local  taxes.  In  spite  of 
general  cost  increases  sinc'e  1942.  the  average  distillery 
price  of  whiskey,  less  taxes,  has  not  increased.  Today 
it’s  the  tax  that  hurts! 

^The  average  not  it  mat  retail  price. 
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How  much  meat 
will  America  eat  today? 

□  650,000  pounds  □  6,500,000  pounds  i 
□  65,000,000  pounds 

I 

It  sounds  incredible,  but  you  and  other  Americans  eat  ; 
an  average  of  65  million  pounds  of  meat  every  day.  i 
This  is  enough  to  fill  2,500  refrigerator  cars,  which  ; 
would  make  a  train  more  than  18  miles  long! 

Just  as  incredible  is  the  operation  of  the  complicated 
system  of  meat  distribution.  It  puts  all  this  meat  where 
you  want  it,  when  you  want  it,  and  in  the  vast  variety 
in  which  you  want  it. 

More  than  4,000  meat  packing  companies  throughout 
the  U.  S.  help  get  this  job  done.  And  official  government 
figures  show  that  they  do  it  for  a  profit  so  small .  .  .  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  .  .  .  that  if  it  didn’t  exist  at 
all,  there  would  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  price 
you  pay  for  meat. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Clark  Firestone 
Retires  at  84 
To  Write  Books 


Firestone 


Cincinnati 
This  town’s  “Grand  Old  Man”  of 
journalism — Clark  Barnaby  Fire¬ 
stone — has  retired  at  84  as  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the 
Times -Star,  to 
continue  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  author. 

Joseph  Pulitz¬ 
er’s  former  top 
editorial  writer 
carefully  re-read 
his  last  piece  of 
copy  and  sent  it 
to  the  composing 
room.  Then  he 
doffed  his  ancient 
eye  shade,  pock¬ 
eted  his  stubby  pencils — ^he  never 
learned  to  run  a  typewriter — called 
it  a  half-century  in  newspaper 
work,  and  went  home  to  finish  a 
few  more  books. 

Waiting  there  was  his  wife  who 
before  marriage,  was  Beatrice 
Sturges,  drama  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Express,  editor  of 
a  theatrical  magazine  and  secretary 
to  those  stage-greats,  Harrison  and 
his  wife,  Minnie  Mladdern  Fiske. 

Mr.  Firestone,  an  athletic  six- 
footer,  still  able  to  outwalk  Times- 
Star  youngsters  and  dance  all  eve¬ 
ning,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
Sept.  10,  1869,  earned  an  A.B.  at 
Oberlin  College,  reported  for  the 
New  York  Mail  and  Express  in 
1892,  and  in  1899  when  only  30 
was  put  in  charge  of  its  editorial 
page. 

Pulitzer  had  lost  his  eyesight 
and  had  a  World  staffer  read  him 
the  editorials  of  other  papers. 
Always,  Pulitzer  said,  the  ones  he 
liked  best  were  written  by  “a 
young  chap,”  Clark  Firestone. 
Pulitzer  added  him  to  the  Word’s 
editorial  staff  and  soon  the  youth¬ 
ful  Ohioan  took  command  of  the 
Evening  World’s  editorial  page. 

'Ikeanwhile,  back  in  Lisbon,  the 
Firestone  family  bank  faced  trou¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Firestone’s  brother,  the 
president,  was  ill,  his  father  dying. 
Clark  went  home  to  take  over. 
“Though  1  was  green  at  the  busi¬ 
ness,  to  the  amazement  of  the  in¬ 
vestors,  the  bank  survived,”  he 
recalls. 

While  a  banker  during  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Firestone  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  1 3  Army  Ordnance  dis¬ 
tricts,  his  first  book.  Weary  of 
finance  and  eager  to  resume  news¬ 
paper  life,  in  1921,  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  Hulbert  Taft,  Sr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times-Star,  to  join  that 
paper  as  temporary  replacement 
for  the  late  Russell  Wilson.  In 
1930,  Mr.  Taft  made  him  associate 
editor. 

In  spare-time,  Mr.  Firestone  has 
written  several  books  on  travel,  an 
operatic  libretto  and  considerable 
poetry. 

His  energy  amazes  even  his  son. 


Robert  Firestone,  Times-Star  i,  r; 
sistant  sports  editor.  Staffer 
wanted  to  give  Clark  a  farn£  ■ 
party,  but  “The  Grand  Old  Ma’ 
screamed  “No!  They’re  all  alih 
Just  remember  me  kindly,  fori 
may  be  back.”  “He’s  so  ri^;* 
said  Hulbert  Taft.  “We’ll  call# 
him,  if  we  get  in  a  jam.” 

■ 

McCormick  Sets 
Up  Foundation 
For  Charities 

Chicau 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  O, 
cago  Tribune  editor  and  publisher 
has  established  the  Robert  R.  Me 
Cormick  Foundation  to  administer 
charity  activities  which  he  ht 
managed  personally  in  the  past. 

The  Tribune  publisher  has  coc 
tributed  millions  of  dollars  to  so 
eral  charities  in  the  last  10  years 
The  foundation  will  assist  him  k 
screening  requests  and  makint 
contributions  to  worthy  cause 
The  foundation  is  organized  undr 
Illinois  law  as  a  not-for-profit  cor 
poration. 

Name  Trustees 

The  first  board  of  trustees  coc 
sists  of  Col.  McCormick;  Mr 
McCormick;  Arthur  Schmon.  pr^ 
ident  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Coot 
pany;  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  vies 
president  of  the  Tribune;  Willir 
(Don)  Maxwell,  Tribune  maoj, 
ing  editor;  and  J.  Howard  Wood 
treasurer  of  the  Tribune  Compat; 

Purposes  of  the  foundation  it 
elude; 

To  accept,  receive,  hold  and  ai 
minister  donations  for  exclusiwi 
religious,  charitable,  scientific,  fc 
erary  or  educational  purposes: 
aid  needy  employes  and  retir 
employes  of  The  Tribune  Compai 
ancl  subsidiaries  who  are  residec: 
of  Illinois;  to  aid  sick  and  disable: 
ex-service  men  and  particular!; 
those  who  served  in  the  1st  Di'- 
sion  in  World  War  I  and  to 
indigent  widows  and  children  ' 
officers  and  ex-officers  of  the  Amr 
who  are  residents  of  Illinois. 

To  endow  free  meds  at  Passavc 
Memorial  hospital  and  to  provii 
the  hospital  with  funds  for  tiea: 
ment  of  indigent  sick  and  injure: 
persons. 

To  provide  scholarships  for  t»i’ 
deserving  boys  who  are  resident 
of  Illinois  to  The  Citadel  it 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  scholarshir 
not  to  exceed  $2,000  a  year. 

To  aid  by  gift  and  donations 
United  Charities  of  Chicap’ 
Northwestern  University,  and  not 
sectarian  institutions  located  ® 
Illinois  engaged  in  giving  aid 
needy  children  or  adults  in  lUino- 
■ 

28-Page  Fall  Section 

Riverside,  Cat- 

The  annual  Fall  Fashion  supple 
ment  of  the  Riverside  Press 
Enterprise  this  year  ran  to  ' 
pages.  Included  was  a  lO-P^f^ 
Fall  furniture  section. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  CANADA  DRY 


Thirti'iMi  years  ago  in  1}>39  Canada  Dry  Ginger 
Ale  was  making  large  inroads  into  New  England. 
At  that  time  it  enjoyed  54%  distribution  (ac- 
eording  to  survey*)  and  led  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  by  fifteen  percentage  imints.  By  1950 
Canada  Dry  had  risen  to  S'2%  while  the  other 
brands  lagged  far  behind. 

Following  a  formula  usi-d  by  many  progressive 
eompanies  Canada  Dry  has  seen  fit  to  employ  a 
numljcr  of  excellent  outside  salesmen — the  atten¬ 
tion-getting,  highly  readable  New  England  news¬ 
papers.  Steady  newspaper  advertising  has  aided 


this  eompany  in  growing  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  because  increased  customer  demand  facil¬ 
itated  the  enttj-  of  the  product  into  more  stores. 

Your  particular  sales  problem  may  or  may  not 
be  similar  to  Canada  Dry.  However,  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  cannot  but  help  to  in¬ 
crease  your  sales  in  this  lucrative  market.  Local 
newspapers  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  each 
New  England  community  and  so  well-received  in 
every  household  that  to  neglect  them  is  to  miss 
one  of  the  choicest  sales  opportunities  that  ever 
came  knocking  at  your  door. 


*  5'i(nr.v  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products"  compiled  by 
Xeu'  Enfflatid  Xesespapers  Advertising  Bureau. 


sell 

New  England 
with 

newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

VERMONT— Barre  Times  (E),  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M)  Rutland  Herald 
(M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globe 
(M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  t  Times  (E),  Cape 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  HaverhiU  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribuna  (MSE), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (MAE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News  (M.EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  — Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury  News- 
rimes  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MSE),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EtS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Waterbury 
Republican  A  American  (MAE), 
Waterbury  Republican  (MAS). 
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PRINTING  PRESS 
V  BLANKETS  J 


CANAOIAN  SAltS  AOeNIS  ROSS  WHITiHIAO  t  CO  IID  VOSI«<Al  CANADA 


After  Yankee  soldiers  burned 
the  plant  in  1865,  and  Old  Grand¬ 
ma  set  up  shop  again,  the  Yankees 
immediately  suppressed  it.  But 
Grandma  sang  “Dese  Bones  Gwine 
Rise  Again,”  and  rise  they  did,  to 
print  a  paper  whose  editor  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorials  on 
,  ...  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Ala.  was  no  duplicate,  and  the  original  -t-  j  u-  u 

tiser,  publication  date  was  lost.  In  re-  FDR  Tipped  His  Hat  . 

rand-  cent  years,  the  Advertiser  files  One  President  tipped  his  hat  to 
liver-  have  been  stored  in  the  State  De-  the  Advertiser  plant  as  he  rode 

gress  partment  of  Archives  and  only  up  Dexter  Avenue  to  the  State 

in  10  microfilm  is  on  hand  at  the  paper’s  Capitol.  That  was  Franklin  D. 

building. 

o  ad-  giant  edition  told  her  story 

from  1828,  as  near  it  could  be 

Two  noteworthy  things  were 
dling,  that  the  paper  had  been  going  into 
her  ^  Montgomery  home  continuously  aHP  B 

given  for  124  of  her  125  years,  and  that  ^ 

it  had  gone  into  a  Montgomery  H 

^  County  rural  home  continuously  I 

tg€r.  j  many  outside  help- 

ers  spent  three  months  preparing 
te  is  and  assembling  the  material  for 
They  stories,  features,  and  editorials.  It 


‘Old  Grandma’  Marks 
125th  Anniversary 

By  Mildred  Smith 


CONGRATULATORY  mtsa» 
are  read  by  Publisher  R.  F.  Hi 
son,  Sr.  and  his  son,  R.  F.  Hudse 


Roosevelt  saluting  “Old  Grand-  who  got  into  the  habit  of  dropp'-  ^ 
ma.”  who  had  ardently  supported  into  the  editorial  sanctum  to  tL 
a  favorite  “grandchild”  for  the  it  over  with  their  favorite  edi'.c 
presidency.  In  1935  Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr,b( 

In  the  last  presidential  election,  came  a  second  generation  Adv; 
Old  Grandma  supported  with  all  tiser  man,  joining  the  staff  as  j 
her  gusto  General  Eisenhower,  police  reporter.  i 

On  the  front  page  of  the  anniver-  He  became  editor  in  1947,  af': 
sary  edition,  there  was  spread  a  four  years’  service  in  the  .Air  Fo': 
congratulatory  message  from  Pres-  during  World  War  II. 
idem  Eisenhower.  In  1936,  Richard  F.  Hudson,!: 

Incidentally,  the  Advertiser  is  just  out  of  Georgia  Tech, 
Montgomery’s  oldest  business  firm,  became  a  second  generation  Al- 
The  Advertiser  (since  1872)  start-  vertiser  man.  He  is  now  assistaf 
ed  out  as  the  Planters  Gazette  publisher,  vicepresident  and  gf 
when  the  town’s  population  was  eral  manager,  and  executive  e! 
around  3,000.  tor.  Another  member  of  the  pc' 

Since  1865  the  paper  has  had  li<fher’s  family,  Guyton  Parks,  i 
only  five  editors:  Maj.  W.  W.  nephew,  was  signed  on  in  the  a: 
Screws,  Col.  W.  T.  Sheehan,  vertising  department  and  is  now  3' 
Grover  C.  Hall,  Sr.,  Charles  G.  sistant  advertising  manager. 
Dobbins  and  Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.  Seventeen  employes  have  ov;' 

One  of  the  early  editors.  Samuel  30  years  of  uninterrupted  ser\ 
W.  Patterson,  who  had  failed  as  a  and  12  have  over  20  years,  lo'; 
doctor  and  as  a  professor,  wrote  est  record  is  held  by  Hecr 
editorials  on  the  side  of  Andrew  Stevens,  Negro  employe  in 
Jackson  that  set  the  whole  town  stereotype  department,  who  ii* 
aflare.  He  was  forced  to  flee  for  48  consecutive  years, 
his  life.  P.  W.  Walsh,  advertising  njC'' 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Sr.,  the  present  ager,  has  been  on  the  job  sintf 
owner  and  publisher,  was  em-  1918,  and  Ernest  M.  Mas*? 
ployed  in  the  business  office  in  stereotvTje  department,  came  to  tk 
1903.  In  1924,  he  acquired  a  10  Advertiser  in  1913. 
per  cent  interest  in  the  paper  from  The  anniversary  edition  was » 
Victor  Hanson.  Thereafter,  Frank-  sembled  largely  by  Stuart  X. 
lin  P.  Glass  and  Mr.  Hudson  phenson,  the  paper’s  sports  editK 
bought  the  paper,  holding  the  of  long  ago.  Editor  Grover  L 
controlling  interest  and  the  title  Hall,  Jr.  was  assisted  by  Associs" 
of  publisher.  In  1935,  Mr.  Hud-  Editor  Fred  Thornton, 
son  became  sole  owner  and  pub-  It  took  27  hours  to  run  the  w 
Usher  when  he  purchased  the  tion  on  88  rolls  of  paper  at  a  coS 
paper  from  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Glass,  of  $9,569.  Although  6,000  eJC> 


TINGULOK- 


This  graat  new  "clipper  lacing"  method  is  the  simplest 
system  for  blanketing  rotary  newspaper  presses. 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &CO 

TO  Eart  Washington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  21.  Calif . 

W  Bishop  Street,  N.  W..  Atlanta.  Georgia . 

!2?Z  ''^‘bash  Avenue,  Chicago  5.  Ill . 

I7*S  Carter  Avamie,  New  York  57.  N.  Y . 


..PRospect  ton 
...ATwood  3<M 
HArrIson  7.00B3 
..CYprau  f-8800 


CP  HaUs  Ford  ' 
On  His  50  Years 
As  Reporter 

Quebec  City,  Quc. 

Directors  of  the  Canadian  Press 
saluted  one  of  their  number  who 
this  year  completes  a  half-century 
in  the  newspaper 
profession. 

Arthur  R.Ford, 
e  d  i  t  o  r  •  i  n  - 
chief  and  vice- 
president  of  the 
London  Free 
Press,  started  his 
career  in  1903. 
At  the  CP  direct¬ 
ors’  luncheon  at 
the  S  e  i  g  n  i  o  r  y 
.  Club  here  last 

week.  A.  J.  West, 
Montreal  Star,  hailed  him  as  “a 


ising  wi" 
job  siKi 
.  Masse; 
ame  to  ll< 


It  Could  Happen  Here 

Cincinnati 
The  Federal  Government 
might  do  three  things  to  change 
the  freedom  of  the  American 
press,  Eugene  S.  Duftield,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Enquirer, 
told  the  Advertisers  Club  here 
in  a  Newspaper  Week  talk. 

1)  Uncle  Sam  could  enact  a 
100  per  cent  tariff  on  new'spa- 
pers;  (2)  place  an  excise  tax  on 
war  news;  (3)  put  an  excise 
tax  on  newspaper  advertising. 

Tree  Press'  Found 
Confusing  in  Survey 

Brawley,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  are  con¬ 
fused  in  attempts  to  define  “Free- 


great  editor  who  has  never  ceased  dom  of  the  Press,"  a  local  survey 
to  be  a  reporter,”  and  a  good-will  by  Forrest  E.  Doucette,  advertising 
ambassador  of  Canadian  journal-  manager  of  the  Brawley  Sews 


ism  to  many  countries. 

Mr.  Ford,  who  is  chairman  of 


indicates. 

Replies  to  questionnaires  made 


the  Ontario  Cancer  Research  out  by  a  local  club,  “sampling"  in 
Foundation  and  chancellor  of  the  talks  with  citizens  in  all  walks  of 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  has  Ufe,  and  a  neighborhood  study 
found  time  to  serve  his  fellow  men  provide  the  basis  for  his  report 


in  many  fields,  said  Mr.  West 


He  extended  his  survey,  which  is 


“Arthur  Ford  is  a  great  editor  still  continuing,  to  other  points 
but  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  re-  during  a  series  of  trips. 


porter,  and  a  reporter  who  believes 


“I  have  been  surprised  at  the 


in  leg-work,”  said  Mr.  West.  “He  business  men  who  have  told  me 
has  covered^  political  conferences  they  had  no  idea  as  to  the  right 
in  two  hemispheres.  And  he  ha.s  answer  to  the  questions  of  what  is 
^n  a  goodwill  ambassador  of  the  free  press  and  on  what  it  is 
Canadian^  journalism  to  many  based,”  Mr.  Doucette  said. 
““J*™*;  ,  •  j  .  u  “Running  through  the  whole  ex- 

Mr  Wert  also  remind^  the  CP  p^rience  to  date  I  sense  in  many 


directors  that  as  chancellor  of  the 


people  a  ‘suspicion’  of  our  aims 


University  of  Western  (^tano,  ^nd  purposes.  A  great  desire  to 
Mr  Ford  had  conferred  degrees  j^ust  us  and  to  have  complete  faith 
on  Kent  Cooper  of  the  Asswiated  a  skepticism 

Press  and  Herve  Major  past  presi-  procedures  and  handling  of 

dent  of  the  Canadian  Press.  j^e  news,”  he  reported. 

Head  table  guests  included 
Walter  MacDonald,  Edmonton  " 

Journal  president  of  the  Canadian  SuCCeSsful  Year' 

Daily  Newspapers  Association;  E.  _  _ 

Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Journal,  xOF  OlllCy  UigUirer 
and  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  Spectator.  Cincinnati 

Mr.  Ford  started  his  newspaper  Under  community-employe  own- 


ClNCINNATI 
Under  community-employe  own- 


career  with  the  Stratford  Herald  ership,  the  Enquirer  has  just  corn- 
after  graduating  from  the  Univer-  pleted  the  most  successful  year 


sity  of  Toronto 


1903.  He  financially  in  its  112-year-history. 


worked  in  Ottawa  and  New  York  Roger  H.  Ferger,  president  and 
and  Winnipeg,  on  all  the  beats  and  publisher,  said  the  complete  story 
all  the  desk  jobs,  before  he  be-  will  not  be  released  to  the  public 
came  president  of  the  Press  Gal-  until  after  the  board  of  directors 
i^ry  at  Ottawa,  representing  news-  meets  Oct.  26. 
papers  in  Winnipeg  and  Toronto  Apart  from  dollars  and  cents,  it 
^d  the  London  Times.  In  1920  was  revealed  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
re  w’ent  to  London  as  editor  of  just  ended  the  Enquirer  used 
the  London  Free  Press.  He  was  28,000  tons  of  newsprint,  10  per 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press  cent  more  than  in  any  previous 
1944.  He  has  been  a  year;  daily  circulation  increased 
t-r  director  for  29  years,  the  long-  about  12,000  copies;  Sunday,  7,000 
^  xrvice  in  the  records  of  the  copies;  advertising  linage  was  up 

2,500,000  lines;  semi-annual  eam- 
jj,  .  ,  *  ,  ings  were  79V6  cents  a  share. 

Abiubl  in  Chicago  unaudited  figures  show  the 

Chicago  paper  carried  30,807,679  lines  of 
Abitibi  Service,  Inc.  has  opened  advertising  during  the  first  year  of 
an  office  at  230  N.  Michigan  Ave-  employe-community  owner^ip,  as 
■tne,  with  Frank  T.  Howland  in  compared  with  28,273,952  lines 


an  office  at  230  N.  Michigan  Ave- 
ttne,  with  Frank  T.  Howland  in 


charge.  For  the  last  seven  years  he  during  the  corresponding  period 
has  been  in  the  Dayton  office.  the  year  before. 
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From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


One  for  the  Books! 

Noticed  that  the  Missus  had  a  big 
red  ribbon  tied  around  her  finger  at 
breakfast  one  morning  last  week. 
“What’s  that  for?”  I  asked.  “Is  yoxir 
memory  slipping?” 

“/t’s  not  for  me,”  she  answers^ 
**ifs  to  remind  you,  and  everybody 
else  who  asks  what  Ws  for^  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Woman^s  Club  Library 
Fund.  We  need  $200  and  we  figured 
wed  get  more  help  if  we  could  get 
people  to  ask  us  about  it.** 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  the  red  rib¬ 
bon  worked  just  fine.  The  ladies  are 
having  the  library  aU  fixed  up — and 
there’s  enough  money  for  some  new 
books,  too. 

From  where  I  sit,  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  we  had  some  sort  of  private 
reminder  when  we  forget  the  rights  of 
our  neighbors.  Like  when  we  start  tell¬ 
ing  them  what  we  think  is  best.  I  may 
like  a  travel  book  and  a  temperate 
glass  of  beer  while  you  prefer  a  cup 
of  tea  with  your  historical  novel.  Let*s 
both  remember  not  to  ^'put  the  finger** 
on  the  other! 


Copyright,  1953,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Accrediting  Body 
Enlarged  by  ACEJ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

GLOSSARY 

ACEJ  —  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 

.4EJ — Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 

\CA — National  Commission  on 
Accrediting. 

AASDJ — Association  of  Accred¬ 
ited  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism. 

ASJSA  —  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administrators. 
♦  ♦  * 

Initial  steps  were  taken  here  by 
the  reconstituted  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism  to 
set  in  motion  an  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram  for  schools  of  journalism, 
details  of  which  are  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Council  met  Oct.  4  and 
amended  its  by-laws  to  provide  for 
expanded  educator  membership,  as 
approved  by  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  at  the 
East  Lansing  convention  last  Aug¬ 
ust.  (E&P,  Aug.  29  page  7.) 

New  Accrediting  Committee 

Jhe  new  Council,  through  its 
educator  and  industry  membership, 
elected  a  new  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  four  educa- 
ors  and  three  industry  members. 
The  committee,  in  turn,  is  to  name 
its  own  chairman  and  will  later 
recommend  an  executive  secretary 
to  be  approved  by  ACEJ. 

The  new  Accrediting  Committee 
is  to  meet  in  the  immediate  future 


Bluestreak  Mixers;  Linotypes; 
20  Pg.  Duplex  Tubular;  Used 
Presses;  16  Pg.  Duplex;  3  Unit 
Hoe;  Goss  Plate  Shaver,  etc.. 


THESE  and  many  more  items 
in  printing  equipment  offered 
in  this  week’s  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION. 


Use  these  ads  that  can  help 
you  buy  or  sell  equipment. 


to  consider  a  tentative  accrediting 
program.  When  such  a  program  is 
developed,  the  committee  is  to  re¬ 
port  its  deliberations  to  ACEJ  at  a 
special  meeting  to  be  called  by  the 
latter  group. 

Meanwhile,  ACEJ  President  Ed¬ 
ward  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  Review  editor,  has  notified 
the  National  Commission  on  Ac¬ 
crediting  of  the  action  taken  at  the 
Oct.  4  re-organization  meeting. 
Eurther  contact  with  NCA  and  re¬ 
gional  accrediting  associations  is 
planned  when  ACEJ’s  accrediting 
program  is  more  fully  developed. 

Have  NCA  Support 

NCA  early  this  year  had  invited 
the  American  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Administrators  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  responsibility  of  evalu¬ 
ating  and  accrediting  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism,  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  regional 
associations.  ACEJ  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  the  sole  accrediting  body 
for  journalism  schools  and  the 
ACEJ  Accrediting  Committee  edu¬ 
cator  members  had  been  chosen 
exclusively  by  the  Association  of 
Accredited  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism. 

The  dispute  between  AASDJ  and 
ASJSA  was  settled  at  the  East  Lan¬ 
sing  meeting  when  a  “peace  for¬ 
mula”  was  worked  out,  providing 
for  ACEJ  to  include  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  two  representatives  of 
AASDJ,  two  from  ASJSA  and  two 
from  AEJ,  the  so-called  umbrella 
organization  composed  of  the  two 
coordinate  groups  that  had  been  at 
odds  on  the  matter  of  accredita¬ 
tion. 

“ACEJ  is  officially  ‘back  in  busi¬ 
ness’  as  an  accrediting  body,  with 
the  ‘full  blessing’  of  NCA  and  the 
regional  associations,”  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  told  E&P. 

Thinking  within  the  Council  is 
that  ACEJ’s  accrediting  procedure 
should  be  aimed  primarily  at  the 
professional  journalism  school  lev- 

I  f  you  have  International  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 
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el,  with  recognition  of  and  coun¬ 
seling  with  those  schools  offering 
non-professional  courses,  Mr. 
Lindsay  explained. 

NCA,  however,  has  still  another 
conception  of  accrediting  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  doctrine  of  “self-evalua¬ 
tion.”  NCA  is  looking  for  ACEJ 
help  in  working  out  a  program  for 
journalism  schools  that  will  come 
within  the  broad  range  of  NCA’s 
proposed  procedure.  The  latter 
would,  it  is  understood,  embrace 
such  matters  as  the  institution’s 
aims  and  objectives  and  journal¬ 
ism  accrediting  would  be  a  part  of 
an  institution-wide  evaluation. 
NCA  insists  on  regional  associa¬ 
tion  supervision  of  accrediting, 
with  continued  emphasis  on  “pro¬ 
fessional  participation”  on  the  part 
of  industry.  NCA  is  also  concerned 
with  limiting  the  cost  of  accredit¬ 
ing  institutions. 

From  the  newspaper  industry 
side  there  has  also  been  raised  the 
question  of  just  what  the  new  ac¬ 
crediting  program  means. 

Kirchhofer  Urges  Study 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  managing 
editor  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  ACEJ,  circulated  a 
letter  among  industry  members  of 
the  Council  prior  to  its  Oct.  4 
meeting.  He  addressed  his  original 
letter  to  ASNE  President  Basil  L. 
Walters,  suggesting  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  appoint  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate,  from  the  standpoint  of 
newspapers,  just  what  direction  the 
new  accrediting  program  is  to  take. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  discussion  on  ac¬ 
creditation,  warning  early  this  year 
that  the  program  to  improve  stan¬ 
dards  of  journalism  education,  as 
evolved  by  the  old  ACEJ,  was  in 
danger  of  being  nullified  by  NCA. 
(E&P,  Eeb.  28,  p.  48.) 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  told  E&P  this 
week,  following  the  Council  meet¬ 
ing,  that  he  still  thinks  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  industry  groups, 
which  have  supported  the  accredit¬ 
ing  program,  appoint  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  to  act  with  President  Lind¬ 
say  in  evaluating  the  present  and 
future  praspects  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram. 

“It  is  up  to  the  NCA  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  journalism  accredit¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  known  it,  is  to 
continue,”  said  Mr.  Kirchhofer. 
“I  will  be  happy,  in  this  case,  if 
future  events  prove  my  fears 
wrong.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  wider 
program  proposed,  which  would 
include  non-professional  schools,  is 
worthy  if  such  counseling  service 
to  be  offered  does  not  detract  from 
the  main  purposes  of  accrediting 
journalism  schools. 

The  new  Council  also  has  the 
practical  problem  of  regaining  the 
financial  support  of  its  industry 
components,  namely,  ASNE, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Southern  Newspaper 


Publishers  Association,  and  in 
newest  industry  member.  National 
Association  of  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  Broadcasters. 

During  the  past  year,  industry 
member  groups  have  only  made  a 
“token  payment”  of  their  financial 
commitments,  pending  settlement 
of  the  accrediting  problem.  The 
Council  relies  on  industry  for  fi¬ 
nancial  support. 

New  Committee  Named 

At  the  Oct.  4  meeting,  educatw 
members  of  the  Council  elected 
the  following  four  members  to  the 
ACEJ  Accrediting  Committee. 

Quintus  Wilson,  University  of 
Utah,  and  Leslie  Moeller,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  for  three-year  terms; 
Burton  W.  Marvin,  University  of 
Kansas,  for  two-years;  and  Earl 
English,  University  of  Missouri, 
former  secretary  of  the  old  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee,  for  one  year. 

Industry  members  of  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  are  Herbert 
Brucker,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cow- 
ant;  Douglas  Cornette,  Louisville 
(Ky. )  Courier-Journal  and  Times; 
and  Hugh  Terry,  KLZ,  Denver, 
Colo. 

The  seven-man  committee  will 
choose  its  own  chairman  and  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  to  work  out  an  accrediting 
program  that  is  to  be  approved  by 
the  Council  before  it  is  submitted 
to  NCA  as  the  recommended  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  journalism  field. 

In  attendance  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  were  the  following  ACB 
representatives: 

President  Lindsay  (ASNE); 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
(ANPA):  L.  M.  White,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger  (Inland);  Louis 
Spilman,  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News 
Virginian  (SNPA);  Clinton  Loom¬ 
is,  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen, 
(NEA);  Robert  Richards  (NAR- 
TB);  F.  S.  Siebert,  University  of 
Illinois,  ACEJ  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Ralph  D.  Casey,  University  of 
Minnesota,  representing  AASDJ; 
Alfred  Crowell,  University  of 
Maryland  (ASJSA);  A.  Gayle 
Waldrop,  University  of  Colorado, 
and  Keen  Rafferty,  University  of 
New  Mexico  (AEJ).  Dwight  Ben- 
tel,  San  Jose  College,  the  other 
ASJSA  representative,  was  unable 
to  attend,  but  educator  members 
conferred  with  him  by  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone. 

The  Council  adopted  resolutions 
of  appreciation  for  the  services  of 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State 
University,  now  newly  appointed 
dean  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  school  of  journalism,  who 
formerly  served  as  chairman  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  old  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee;  Dean  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  longtime  member  of  the 
Council  and  former  president;  N»t 
Howard,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 
editor;  Charles  Sandage,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois;  and  Clifford  Weigk- 
Stanford  University,  the  lattei 
three  retiring  as  members  of  the 
Accrediting  Committee. 
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M'Ardle  Named 
S.  F-  Chronicle 
Editorial  Head 


Fitzgerald 


Bassett 


Hughes  Dougherty 

Top  Executive  Plcmta  Named 
Positions  Filled  As  Manager  of 
In  Westchester  Perkins  Press 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Tacoma,  Wa 

Changes  in  executive  personnel  Appointment  of  E.  S.  Planta 
of  the  Westchester  newspapers  uencral  manager  of  the  Perk 
were  announced  Oct.  2,  by  West-  Press  is  announced  by  S.  A.  F 

Chester  County  Publishers,  Inc.  kins,  pr^ident  _ 

Wallace  Odell,  vicepresident  and  and  publisher. 
editorial  director  of  the  group  of  The  organization 
eight  daily  and  five  weekly  news-  owns  and  oper-  j 

papers,  made  known  the  appoint-  ates  the  Belling- 
ment  of  Edward  J.  Hughes,  vice-  ham  (Wash.)  Her-  \ 

president  and  general  manager  of  aid,  the  Herald 
the  Port  Chester  Daily  Item,  as  Building,  the 
assistant  editorial  director.  Mr.  Olympia  (Wash.) 

Hughes  is  a  past  president  of  the  Daily  ^  Olympian 
New  York  State  Publishers  Asso-  '  ^  ' 

ciation. 
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and  the  Perkins 

Building  here.  A  HI 

Coincidentally,  William  L.  Fan-  Mr.  Planta 
Once  Copy  Boys  ning,  vicepresident  and  general  joined  the  organi-  Planta 

Messrs.  Pates,  Arnold  and  Wit-  manager  of  the  group,  announced  zation  last  December  as  special  as¬ 
ter  are  all  onetime  copyboy  trainees  the.se  appointments:  sistant  to  Mr.  Perkins.  His  30  years 

who  learned  Chronicle  operations  Maurice  A.  Dougherty,  advertis-  of  newspaper  experience  in  Bri- 
under  the  system  .set  up  some  years  ing  manager  and  assistant  general  tish  Columbia  and  Ontario  includes 
ago.  manager  for  the  New  Rochelle  general  managership  of  the  Otta- 

Mr.  Arnold’s  series  of  reports  Standard  Star,  to  succeed  Mr.  wa  (Ont.)  Journal,  1946  to  1952, 
on  various  California  counties  last  Hughes  as  Item  general  manager,  and  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
month  won  a  California  State  Fair  William  J.  Fitzgerald,  advertis-  News-Herald,  1942  to  1946. 
award.  Mr.  Witter  was  in  promo-  mg  manager  and  assistant  general  Mr.  Perkins  recently  announced 
tion  before  joining  the  This  World  manager  of  the  Mount  Vernon  ihe  purchase  of  a  new  Goss  rotary 
staff.  Daily  Argus,  to  succeed  Mr.  press  for  the  Daily  Olympian.  A 

■  Dougherty  in  New  Rochelle.  building  addition  now  under  way 

John  F.  Fleischmann,  assistant  at  the  Washington  state  capital  is 

Nelson  Assistant  GM  advertising  manager  of  the  Argus,  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 

Hi  o  T*  acting  advertising  manager,  year’s  end. 

At  k^lUCa^O  OUn~ limes  James  a.  Needham,  of  the  Argus  ■ 

n  I  X.  1  advertising  staff,  to  be  assistant  ad-  Coonradt  Now  Heods 

B.  J.  Nelson,  38,  circulation  vcrtismg  manager.  yt  o  T  !• 

manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-  William  J.  Bassett,  city  editor  of  tJ.  JOUmallSm 

Times,  has  been  named  assistant  to  the  Item,  was  promoted  to  man-  Los  .Angeles 

the  general  manager  of  the  news-  aging  editor  of  that  newspaper.  Frederick  C.  Coonradt  has  been 

paper,  Russ  Stewart,  general  man-  ■  named  acting  director  of  the  jour- 

ager,  announced  this  week.  Promotions  Made  nalism  school  of  the  University  of 

Mr.  Nelson  began  his  career  on  _  ,  .Southern  California  to  .succeed 

the  Chicago  Times  21  years  ago  In  JOhnSOIl  City  William  A.  Glenn,  who  has  been 

and  served  in  the  accounting  de-  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  appointed  press  advisor  to  the  Re- 

partment  for  seven  years;  as  assist-  Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher  of  the  public  of  Korea, 
ant  to  the  production  manager  for  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle,  an-  Mr.  Coonradt  joined  the  USC 
six  years;  as  newsprint  manager  for  nounced  the  resignation  of  Edgar  journalism  school  in  1947  from  the 
five  yeans,  and  as  circulation  man-  W.  Ray,  executive  editor,  to  ac-  Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  Pre- 
ager  for  his  last  three  years  on  the  cept  the  same  position  with  a  San  viously  he  was  with  Time  maga- 
P^r.  Antonio,  Texas,  newspaper  on  Oct.  zine  and  was  wartime  editor  of  the 

Louis  L.  Spear,  Sun-Times  cir-  12.  Lee  Vance,  general  news  edi-  Douglas  Aircraft  employe  publica- 
culation  director,  announced  that  tor,  will  act  in  Mr.  Ray’s  place.  tion. 

Mr.  Nelson’s  post  as  circulation  Kenneth  Morrell,  reporter,  was  Mr.  Glenn,  who  also  was  with 
manager  would  be  taken  by  Joseph  advanced  to  city  editor  and  Mr.  the  Los  Angeles  Times  when  he 
M.  Lorrigan.  who  has  resigned  as  Vance’s  chief  assistant.  received  his  Korean  appointment, 

assistant  circulation  manager  of  E.  W.  Russell,  advertising  di-  will  serve  as  public  relations  direc- 
ihe  Chicago  American.  rector,  has  made  these  promotions:  tor  for  President  Syngman  Rhee. 

Mr.  Lorrigan  ha.s  been  a  Chi-  W.  L.  (Bill)  Clark,  formerly  na-  He  may  establish  an  Enghsh-lan- 
cago  new.spaperman  for  25  years,  tional  ad  manager,  advanced  to  ad-  guage  daily  in  Korea, 
serving  a.s  suburban  manager  of  vertLsing  promotion  manager;  Ruth  Robert  Kirsch,  head  of  the  Sun- 
the  Daily  News  and  homedelivery  Holden,  national  advertising  man-  day  copy  de.sk  of  the  Times,  has 
manager  of  the  Sun  before  going  ager;  Billy  J.  Breeden,  local  ad-  been  named  to  teach  editorial  and 
*ith  the  American.  vertising  manager.  feature  writing  at  USC. 
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Walter  Scott  &  Co..  Inc. 

S-S3-4  Plainfield,  Naw  Jarsay 


Pope  Favors 
Benton’s  Plan 
For  'Advocate' 


Louisville,  Ky.  peoples  aavocaie  ana  urgeu 

Tt.  1  <  .u  TT  u  j  8*''®"  ^  *° 

The  people  of  the  Unit^  S  at«  ^^at  of  Vicepresident, 
should  have  an  adv^ate  in  Wash-  Pope  expanded  that  sug- 

ington  to  see  that  they  get  the  in-  ggstjon  ^^d  said  various  depart- 
f^ation  they  should  receive  Government  are 

about  goings-on  in  Government,  busily  classifying  material  that  has 
James  S.  Pope  told  the  American  j^^rity. 


of  the  Freedom  of  Information  If  ,  #  — — — — — 

Committee  of  the  American  Sod-  X  XirOVf "/Wf Oj  JIt©  PcLTtY  Ticks 

ety  of  Newspaper  Editors.  He  ad-  v  tt  i  j  ii  rx  /  *>• 

dressed  the  opening  session  of  the  IrUOllSnOr  XlGld  FOT  DemS  Dig( 
Sunday  editors’  convention.  m  _  •  WIT  Hers 

Mr.  Benton’s  articles  suggested  tXempt  DV  WUlD  The  Democratic  Dlge's 
the  “peoples  advocate  and  urged  Washinoton  magazine  of  that  party,  h 

that  Ilf  *  Operations  of  Wave  Publica-  self  in  for  a  slice  of 

Mr  that  rug-  LriwfLT  uil"? “•*  “ 

SnK°  of"*'the''*Gov™neM '’are  '•“"''•’“''“n  newspapers.”fail"w  Samuel  C.  Brightmar 
S— gSth-a,  SS  -..heJS^clioualalandarB^  mg^ilm  of  ^e  D^l,  , 


Ibrow-Awoy  ike  Party  Ticket 

Publisher  Held  For  Dems'  Digest 

Exempt  by  NLRB  The  Democratic  Digest,  official 

Washington  magazine  of  that  party,  has  cut  H- 
Operations  of  Wave  Publica-  self  in  for  a  slice  of  President 
tions,  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles,  a  firm  Elsenhower’s  birthday  cake  here. 


Samuel  Ca  .Bnghtman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Digest,  asked  for 
press  credentials  for  a  represent¬ 
ative  to  attend  the  $100-a-pla(e 


James.  S,  Pope  told  the  Ai^rican  -“bearS^n  National  security.  Im^t 

AMOciation  of  Sunday  Feature  once  the  classified  stamp  is  ,  ,u  u  a  u  cS  und  rSna  event 

Editors  meeting  here  this  week.  «ia/v.ri  fhu.  mfitiuHai  h*.  cniH  ground,  the  Board  has  lK>p  tund-raising  event. 

Ouoliu.  frr^  Eurro.  4  Puu-  •Town  out  a  complaint  of  hiring  _.The  Pennsylvania  Republlmi, 


Quoting  from  Editor  &  Pur-  there  is  little  incentive  to  remove 
LiSHER  articles  (Sept.  26  and  Oct.  jt. 


discrimination  which  involved  also  Finance  Committee,  sponsor  of  the 


LISHER  ariicies  tsepi.  zo  ana  lici.  jt  . -..w..  j  .u  r»-  .  j 

3)  by  William  Benton,  former  as-  'ne  said  it  would  be  impossible  ^os  Angeles  Typographical  a*  pr'S  ticket 

sistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Pope  for  example,  for  a  historian  to  get  had  >^sued  a  press  ticket. 

tA  .-.vfnrmatJnn  found  the  publishing  company  and 


concluded  that  large  quantities  of  access  to  information  necessary  ^mpany  anu 

governmental  information  classi-  for  a  history  of  the  period  extend-  ,  f  ®"8aging  in  unfair 

fied  as  “top  secret,  confidential,  or  fog  back  even  to  the  Spanish-  Prac‘>ces-  ^  . 

restricted,”  should  be  made  avail-  American  War  Backgrounding  its  decision  with 

able  to  the  public.  The  Sunday’  editors  also  heaid  ‘he  precedent  case  in  which  the  old 

Mr.  Pope  is  executive  editor  of  mS  F  Ethrid^  puM  oT?!.e  had  declined  to  assert  juris- 

the  Courier- Journal  and  the  Lou-  Courier  Journal  and  the  Louisville  a  company  engaged  in 


isville  Times  and  former  chairman  Times. 

Mr.  Ethridge  said  the  only  way 

STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  “  newspaper  pay  is  to 

ACT  OK  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  get  out  a  paper  that  sells  itself. 

AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  **Durinc  th€  nast  19  vears  as  a 

MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946  during  me  past  iv  years 

(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section 


issued  a  press  ticket. 

either  by  the  local  outlet  or  by  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agencies,  ac¬ 
counted  for  $7S,()(X)  during  this 
period. 

Mostly  Cooperative  Ads 
“The  bulk  of  the  Company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  income,  amounting  to 
over  $500,000,  was  the  result  of 


printing  shopping-guide  papers,  the  vertising  income,  amounting  to 
newly  constituted  NLRB  detailed  over  $500,000,  was  the  result  of 
the  Wave  Publications  setup  as  cooperative  advertising.  These  ad- 
_  .  .  .  vertisements,  which  include  ad- 

The  Respondent  prints  and  vertising  of  local  and  national 
publishes  SIX  community  news-  nroducts.  are  nlaced  bv  local  mer- 


(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  newspaper  executive  and  publish-  havinc  a  lolal  circiitalinn 

233)  SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  er,”  he  said,  “I  have  become  con-  P^P®^.  navm^  total  circulation 

TloVoF^^EDSoR^rpUBUSHER  vinced  that  the  editorial  dollar  goes  ^hout  IH.OW  >n  Los  Angeles 
TOE  TOURTl7°ESTATE.®“ub!ished  farther  than  any  other  and  is  the  In  addition  it  engages 

^kiy  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct,  1,  most  profitable  of  all  dollars  for  ‘*1  unstated  amount  of  commer- 

1953.  ^  newspaper.”  printing,  which  is  small  in 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  jbe  three-day  convention  in-  amount.  Four  of  the  newspapers, 

'•“'•'‘I  lecbnical  talks  on  the  actual  Jf"?*  »  total  circulation  of  about 

“  stuare,  «  g™.  production  of  Sunday  supplcntents 
•rcr  Park.  New  York.  N.  Y.  and  feature  sect  ons.  ‘u®  remaining  two  newspapers. 


•rcy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor,  Rtdiert  U.  Brown,  15  Sunnybrae 
Pla^  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


and  feature  sections. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  32  *  ’  i  j  -j  =1^  1.1 

Orchard  Avenue,  Rye,  N.  Y.  of  eye-appeal  and  said  It  could 


Louis  Dey,  Courier-Journal  art  ^av^  a  total  circulation  of  about 
director,  stressed  the  importance  3().m  are  published  once  a  week. 


2.  TTie  owner  is:  best  be  achieved  by  generous  use  a-ways,’  that  is,  the  Company  givw 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1475  of  white  space  and  horizontal  m®*"  Without  charp;  the  tj  Fvoc  Editor 

Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Stock-  makeup  subscribers  do  not  pay  for  the  nonsn  XiiXec.  frfUior 

tsUndl  N.*' Y^‘jame®‘ w!  The  editors  toured  the  plant  of  newspapers.  The  Company’s  reve-  Qi  CoOS  Boy  Times 

Brown,  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  the  Standard  Gravure  Corporation  ”'*®  derived  almost  entirely  from  Coos  Bay,  Ore 

pia<I  'B^^Jwil^N®Y!!Vr|i^a”J^  where  14  color  supplements  are  ^  ,  Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  publisher  of 

234  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  printed.  They  closed  their  meeting  No  Interstate  Wire  Service  the  Coos  Bay  Times,  hiu,  «• 
Lan?**Yonker"  fPy -**  Heleif*Br^n  electing  Arch  L.  Luthcr,  Phi-  “The  Company  has  ijp  out-of-  -oounced  the  appointment  of'Harri- 

Youn*,  Wo^lawn  Dnve,  ^hewSxm  ladelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  as  presi-  state  subscribers,  circulation  being  son  P.‘'CRed)  Horish  as  executive 

***‘‘.*  Brown  Spencer,  dent;  Stan  Horstman,  This  Week,  confined  to  Los  Angeles  County,  editor  and  assistant  to  the  pub- 

?  Winter  St.,  Nantuc^  Iiland,  Maa*.;  viav  n/ro.  _ it  licK-r 


_  .  .  .  vertisements,  which  include  ad- 

The  Respondent  prints  and  vertising  of  local  and  national 
blishes  SIX  community  news-  products,  are  placed  by  local  mer- 
>ere,  having  a  total  circulation  chants  who  are  reimbursed  in  part, 
about  111,000,  in  Los  Angeles  fo^  fog  expense  involved  in  adver- 
unty.  In  addition,  it  engages  dsing  the  national  product,  by  the 
an  unstated  aniount  of  commer-  national  manufacturer.  The  record 
1  printing,  which  is  small  in  does  not  show  what  portion  of  the 
lount.  Four  of  the  newspapers,  $5(X),000  is  allocable  to  adveftu- 
ving  a  total  circulation  of  about  jng  national  products. 

000,  are  published  twice  a  week,  -The  facts  established  hare  do 
)  remaining  two  newspapers,  ^ot  show  that  the  Company’s  op- 
ving  a  total  circulation  of  about  erations  meet  any  of  the  an- 
,000,  are  published  once  a  week,  nounced  requirements  for  the 
*1110^  newspapers  are  ‘throw-  assertion  of  jurisdiction.” 


of  white  space  and  horizontal  ‘^®'”  away  without  charge;  the 
makeup  subscribers  do  not  pay  for  the 

The  editors  toured  the  plant  of  newspapers.  The  Company  s  reve- 
the  Standard  Gravure  Corporation  ^ue  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 


mem  away  wnnoui  cnarge;  me  „  •  U  f  r'J** 

subscribers  do  not  pay  for  the  rlonsn  riXOC.  tOltOI 
newspapers.  The  Company’s  reve-  Qi  CoOS  Boy  Times 
nue  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  Coos  Bay  Ore. 

advertising.  Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  publisher  of 

No  Interstate  Wire  Service  the  Coos  Bay  Times,  hiu,  «• 
“The  Company  has  ijp  out-of-  -flounced  the  appointment  of'Hwri- 
state  subscribers,  circulation  being  son  P.'CRed)  Horish  as  executive 


Susan  ^eeteirown'isSun^braePlJS!',  se«re‘ary;  and  Max  Kohnop,  Day-  The  Company  is  not  a  member  of  Usher. 

Bnmxville,  N.  Y.;  Clurles  T.  Stuart,  44  ton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  treasurer,  any  interstate  wire  service.  Other  staff  changes  include  the 

Graniercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  y.  .  '  _ _ nromotion  nf  Ulla  E.  Bauers  from 


3.  TIm  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  _  other  aecarity  holders  ownmg  or 
holding  1  percent  of  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  asortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  None. 

4.  Paragra^Aa  2  and  3  include,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 


POW's  Homecoming 
Is  Newspaper  Event 


“For  a  12-month  period  ending  Pronwtion  of  Ulla  E.  Bauers  from 
in  November,  1949,  the  Company  ^istant  managing  ^itor  to 
purchased  materials  and  supplies  ®  resignatioo 

valued  at  $253,000,  of  which  ap-  ^ale  Dr^e  as  circulation  i^- 
proximately  70%  was  shipped  di-  Tinball  has  been  named 

rectlv  to  the  Comnanv  from  out-  Circulation  manager. 


Lincoln,  Ill.  proximately  70%  was  shipped  di- 
The  Lincoln  Evening  Courier  ff®Uy  to.  the  Company  from  out- 


holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  spearheaded  a  homecoming  Oct.  2  side  California.  In  addition,  the 

fidSc?a"rJ  rSutkSlTe  name"of“the  pe^'n  for  Sergeant  1/c  Edward  Koboski,  Company  paid  about  $3,000  annu-  Guide  tO  Eating 

or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  U  repatriated  prisoner  of  war.  The  syndicated  cartoons,  col-  Portl'and  Ok- 

“a.^rk:A,%howtheXn{^  hoitiecoming  was  Staged  as  a  sym-  umns  and  advertising  mat  services  -phe  Oregon  Journal  published 

edge  and  belief  at  to  the  circumsunces  bol  of  welcome  for  all  returning  distributed  from  outside  Call-  jjj  “Guide  to  Good  Eating," 
“d  5Suri{rU7e‘irwho'do*n^^^^^^^^  Korean  war  veterans  of  the  com-  .  an  8-page  tabloid  section  with 

upon  the  b^s  of  the  company  as  trust-  munity.  Eor  the  Same  12-month  period  color  cover,  Monday,  Oct.  5,  as* 

«s,  hold  Stock  and  securiUes  in  a  capac-  Kicking  off  the  campaign  for  a  mentioned  above,  the  Company’s  feature  of  National  Restaurant 


ana  security  bolaers  who  oo  not  appear  *♦!?«.-  ♦u.« 

upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trust-  munity.  ror  the  SRHie  12-month  period 

ees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capac-  Kickine  off  the  camoaien  for  a  mentioned  above,  the  Company’s 

Koboski  puk  the  Sly  srKS  income  was  approxiLlely 

.Jh  »  «°"tn>>ution  fo™.  More  $875,000,  almost  ail  of  which 

tributf^  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  than  800  persons  sent  contribu-  represented  advertising  revenue. 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve  tions  for  the  fund  which  passcd  About  $10,000  worth  of  this  ad- 
wa^  19,^“^"®  the  $2,500  mark.  vertising  was  placed  with  the  Com- 


gross  income  was  approximaieiy  Month.  Nearly  70  restaurants  p^' 
$875,000,  almost  all  of  which  ticipated  in  advertising, 
represented  advertising  revenue.  ^ 

About  $10,000  worth  of  this  ad- 

vertising  was  placed  with  the  Com-  NNW^  Dinner 


John  L.  Nugent,  co-publisher  of  pany  by  national  advertising  agen- 
the  Evening  Courier,  served  as  a  cies,  located  outside  California,  on 


wa^  19,^  *  "  the  $2,500  mark.  vertising  was  placed  with  the  Com-  NNW  Dinner 

CHARLES  T.  STUART,  John  L.  Nugent,  co-publisher  of  pany  by  national  advertising  agen-  Oxnard,  Calif- 

Publisher,  fog  Evening  Courier,  served  as  a  cies,  located  outside  California,  on  The  Oxnard  Lodge  of  Elk* 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  co-chairman  for  the  homecoming  behalf  of  national  product  adver-  opened  National  Newspaper  Wetl 

Ariin?**i^,^r’  Noury  Public  committee.  The  Courier  sent  its  tisers.  Another  $10,000  repre-  by  entertaining  at  dinner  the  en- 

State  of  New  York,  qualified  in  news  editor.  Jack  Shepherd,  to  Chi-  sented  locally  placed  advertising  tire  staff  of  the  Oxnard  Prt» 

^h*Ne$?**York*'^^*Ff^°  accompany  Koboski  and  for  such  advertisers.  National  Courier,  together  with  the  wives 

OmWation  Expire.  Mardt  30,'  imII  his  wife  to  Lincoln.  chain  store  advertising,  handled  and  husbands  of  staff  members. 
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Vedder  New  PresMent 

Byron  C.  Veddcr,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (III.)  Courier  general 
manager,  was  elected  president  of 
die  Inland,  succeeding  Louis  A. 
Weil.  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  publisher  who  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board. 

B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Tri- 
hune,  was  elected  vicepresident. 
Elected  to  the  board  were  Robert 
M.  White.  II.  co-publisher  of  the 
Wfxico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  who  is  the 
board  secretary;  Frank  W.  Spen¬ 
cer,  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate 
and  John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson 
f  (Kan.)  News-Herald. 

:  William  F.  Canfield  and  Eliza- 
;  beth  Lamb  were  reappointed  sec- 
I  retary-manager  and  treasurer,  and 
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NEW  INLANDERS  attending  first  meeting,  left  to  right:  Preston 
Walker,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel;  Mrs.  Walker;  and  I.  Oliver 
Ames,  Sidney  (Okla.)  News. 


;  assistant  manager,  respectively. 
Colder,  But  Bright' 

Despite  “colder  economic  weath¬ 
er"  predicted  for  the  coming  year, 
newspapers  are  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  regardless  of  television,  three 
Inland  past  presidents  asserted  in 
a  panel  discussion  on  the  future  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

Clifford  G.  Ferris,  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  News,  reported  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  among  24  of  the  smaller 
dailies  revealed  a  bright  future. 
"None  had  anything  but  firm  faith 
sre  do  I  future  of  newspaper  pub- 
y’s  op-  [  ''^**'“8”  he  said.  “The  American 
le  an-  ;  never  thirsted  more 

for  information  and  interpretation 
as  only  newspapers  can  purvey  it.” 
JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.) 
•Vws,  warned  publishers  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  “colder  econom¬ 
ic  weather”  ahead,  although  he 
w.-  complete  confidence 

^er  Of  '  future  of  the  newspaper 

as  JO.  “  community  institution.  “The 
I  coming  of -new  forms  of  communi- 
;  cation  has  simply  strengthened 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

Curtail  Overtime 
Conditions  are  going  to  get 
lougher,”  said  Mr.  Gray,  who 
suggested  that  publishers  get  their 
houses  in  order  now.  “We  can  be 
pure  that  payroll  will  continue  to 
I  constitute  about  60%  of  our 
costs,”  he  said.  Breaking  down  de- 
,  parunental  costs,  Mr.  Gray  allot- 
ed  newsprint  17  to  18%  of  total 
costs;  administration,  19  to  20%; 
mechanical  departments,  25%; 
news  and  business  office,  25%; 
circulation  distribution,  9  to  10%. 

He  said  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  savings  is  in  curtailment  of 
overtime  in  the  news  and  mechani¬ 
cs  departments.  He  suggested 
^tuggering  shifts  in  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  to  spread  the  work  more 
evenly  over  a  six-day  week. 

Those  of  us  who  went  through 
me  last  depression  know  we  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  by  apply¬ 
ing  our^lves  to  the  problem  by 
miminating  ‘lost  motion’  in  both 
me  mechanical  and  news  depart¬ 
ments,”  he  continued. 
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Mr.  Gray  suggested  that  pub¬ 
lishers  take  inventory  of  their  edi¬ 
torial  features  and  decide  how 
many  are  essential  and  how  many 
are  “ultra  desirable.” 

Long  distance  telephone  calls 
can  be  materially  reduced  in  cost 
by  providing  forms  to  be  used  on 
such  routine  calls  as  obituaries  and 
weddings,  said  Mr.  Gray.  Nar¬ 
rower  column  widths  can  be 
achieved  at  relatively  small  cost, 
thus  providing  further  gains  in 
newsprint  economy,  he  pointed 
out. 

Get  More  Ad  Dollars 
M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald,  said  the  two  pri¬ 
mary  questions  confronting  pub¬ 
lishers  are  (1)  How  to  get  more 
money?  (2)  How  to  cut  costs? 
He  said  publishers  today  are  much 
in  the  same  position  as  the  horse 
race  bettor  who  says,  “I  hope  I 
break  even  today,  I  need  the 
money.” 

To  get  more  avertising  dollars, 
Mr.  Oppegard  told  publishers  to 
“work  for  it  like  hell,”  urging  that 
they  do  a  better  job  of  merchan¬ 
dising  cooperation,  do  more  posi¬ 
tive  selling,  conduct  local  surveys 
to  show  that  women  prefer  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  any  other  kind 
of  media;  check  ad  results;  give 
advertisers  constructive  selling 
suggestions.  Specifically,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  make  more 
use  of  speculative  ad  copy  to  build 
new  accounts  and  to  increase  old 
ones. 

Nearing  the  Peak 

Mr.  Oppegard  asserted  that  it  is 
poor  practice  to  look  to  the  news 
department  for  a  major  savings  in 
cost  without  also  doing  something 
about  the  mechanical  departments. 
“It  may  be  the  easiest  way,”  he 
said,  “but  also  the  way  to  hurt 
quality  and  sales  appeal  of  your 
paper.” 

He  urged  elimination  of  costly 
circulation  service  to  fringe  areas 
and  pointed  out  that  of  328  typo¬ 
graphical  union  contract  settle¬ 
ments  in  recent  months,  only  three 
showed  a  reduction  in  scale,  with 
two  at  the  same  scale  and  all  the 
rest  at  higher  rates. 


He  added  that  publishers  are 
beginning  to  hear  protests  from 
rural  areas  that  mail  subscription 
rates  are  too  high.  “We  are  near¬ 
ing  the  peak,”  he  warned.  Adver¬ 
tising  increases,  he  said,  should  be 
justified.  “We  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  we  can  on  circulation  and 
advertising  rate  increases  solely  on 
the  strength  of  increased  costs,”  he 
warned. 

Joe  Bunting,  Bloomington  (III.) 
Pantograph,  added  a  “postscript” 
from  the  floor,  saying:  “There  is 
no  purpose  in  saving  on  scrap 
paper  and  clips,  while  we  let  pay¬ 
roll  run  riot.” 

Postal  Survey  Highlights 

William  T.  Burgess.  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  reported  on  an  In¬ 
land  Postal  Committee  survey  in 
which  107  papers  responded.  In 
answering  the  question:  “If  it 
could  be  conveniently  arranged, 
would  you  be  willing  to  carry  mail 
on  your  own  delivery  trucks  for 
the  P.O.,  thus  eliminating  some  of 
the  expensive  and  duplicate  star 
routes?”  64  answered  Yes;  34, 
No;  9,  no  opinion. 

To  the  question  of  favoring  the 
P.  O.  separating  its  present  charges 
into  4wo  rates — one  for  local  dis¬ 
tribution  and  another  for  transpor¬ 
tation,  63  answered  Yes;  27,  No; 
17,  no  opinion. 

Asked  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  drop  free-in-county  priv¬ 
ilege.  67  said  Yes;  37,  No;  3,  no 
opinion.  Mr.  Burgess  said  that  38 
newspapers  reported  percentage  of 
mail  circulation  had  decreased 
steadily  since  1940,  while  only  six 
said  mail  circulation  had  increased 
steadily  during  the  same  period  of 
time. 

Publisher  opinion  was  divided  as 
follows  on  their  views  with  respect 
to  increases  in  second  class  rates 
recently  proposed  by  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department:  10,  favorable;  43, 
unfavorable;  32,  uncertain  or  not 
clear;  22,  no  comment  on  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Board  Issues  Statement 

The  Inland  board  of  directors 
issued  a  statement  calling  for  Post 
Office  review  of  non-addressed 
bulk  mail  service. 


'Rod'  Calhoun  Made 
Production  Chief 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Promotion  of  two  mechanical 
department  executives  has  been 
announced  by  the  Birmingham 
News. 

W.  R.  (Rod)  Calhoun  has  been 
named  production  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  W.  L.  (Bill) 
Knighton.  Frank  McGowan  was 
promoted  from*  foreman  of  the  ad 
room  to  composing  room  foreman 
to  succeed  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  also* 
was  assistant  production  manager. 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  45  years  of 
continuous  .service  in  the  News 
composing  room.  Continuous  serv¬ 
ice  of  Mr.  McGowan,  who  started 
with  the  News  as  a  mailroom  help¬ 
er,  dates  back  to  1920.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gowan  is  also  a  contributor  to  the 
News  sports  pages,  specializing  io 
ba.seball  and  golf. 


Dean  Corey  Buys 
Nevada  Journal 

Dean  Carey,  former  publisher  of 
the  Saranac  Lake  (N.  Y.)  Adiron¬ 
dack  Daily  Enterprise,  Mrs.  Carey 
and  Donald  V.  Hall,  manager  of 
the  Enterprise,  have  purchased 
the  Nevada  (Iowa)  Journal  from 
C.  F.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hall  will  be 
publisher  and  general  manager. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  will  continue 
to  make  their  home  in  Saranac 
Lake. 

Last  of  Comoetition 
In  Oregon  Town 

Prineville,  Ore. 
Last  case  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  two  Oregon  weeklies  in  the 
same  town  has  ended  with  merging 
of  the  Prineville  Tribune  and  the 
Central  Oregonian. 

Prineville  was  the  last  town  in 
Oregon,  outside  Portland,  with  two 
newspapers. 

L.  V.  Bateman  of  the  Central 
Oregonian  acquired  the  lists  and 
good  wrill  of  the  Tribune  from 
Steve  Bailey.  He  will  publbh  the 
merged  paper  under  the  name  Cen¬ 
tral  Oregonian-Tribune. 

Mr.  Bailey,  who  started  the  Tri¬ 
bune  here  three  years  ago,  will 
continue  his  commercial  printing 
operations  and  Mr.  Bateman  will 
discontinue  his  job  plant  The  lat¬ 
ter  purchased  the  Central  Orego¬ 
nian  Aug.  1,  1952. 

•  *  * 

Other  Transactions 
The  Harrisburg  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
under  lease  to  Warren  Giles  since 
Aug.  1,  has  been  sold  to  him  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Scherer.  Resi¬ 
dential  property  at  Philomath, 
Ore.,  belonging  to  Mr.  Giles, 
passed  to  the  Scherers  in  the  trans¬ 
action. 

*  V  V 

Ralph  Kuehn,  publisher  of  the 
La  Crescent  (Minn.)  Times,  has 
purchased  the  Hokah  (Minn.) 
Chief  and  will  publish  the  paper 
for  both  towns  as  La  Crescent 
Times  and  Hokah  Chief. 
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Scientists  Find 
That  Reporting 
Is  Improving 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

(Associate  Professor.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism.  New  York 
University,  and  Surveys  Committee 
Chairman,  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers. ) 

A  representative  group  of  113 
American  scientists,  while  not  al¬ 
ways  happy  about  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  of  current  development  in 
science,  found  many  more  good 
things  than  bad  about  such  cover¬ 
age,  according  to  a  survey  just 
completed  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Science  Writers  and  the 
New  York  University  department 
of  journalism. 

In  a  jointly  sponsored  survey, 
several  hundred  persons  selected  as 
a  random  cross-section  from 
“American  Men  of  Science”  were 
asked  to  give  their  opinion  on: 

(1)  The  adequacy  of  present- 
day  science  reporting,  and 

(2)  Their  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  such  news. 

Thirty-six  of  the  1 1 3  who  an¬ 
swered  considered  science  cover¬ 
age  as  adequate  —  and  made  no 
qualifications.  Another  group  of 
32  reported  that  while  some  of  the 
science  stories  were  good  to  ex¬ 
cellent  other  science  items  were 
poor  to  bad.  Twenty-four  others 
said  it  was  inadequate  although  six 
of  this  group  added  that  they  felt 
the  newspapers  were  doing  a  better 
job  than  they  had  done  years  ago. 

A  breakdown  of  the  replies  on 
the  question  of  adequacy  follows: 

Adequate . 36 

Adequate  in  most  cases  but 
not  in  some  exceptions . .  13 
Usually  adequate  in  metro¬ 
politan  papers  and  by 
press  associations  but  not 
in  some  smaller  dailies  1 1 
Some  excellent  reporting 
but  some  poor  to  bad, 

too .  8 

Can’t  relie  on  it  as  a  source 
for  scientific  information  5 
inadequate  but  improved  in 

in  recent  years .  6 

Not  adequate  .  18 

No  opinion  or  misinter¬ 
preted  question .  16 


Typical  of  the  extremes  of  view¬ 
points  was  one  answer  which  said, 
“No,  it’s  LOUSY,”  to  another 
from  a  physician  which  urged, 
“Just  keep  up  the  present  stan¬ 
dards.” 

A  special  analysis  of  those  re¬ 
plies  which  it  was  possible  to  es¬ 
tablish  came  from  doctors  of  medi¬ 
cine  showed  this  group  more  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  newspapers’  coverage 
than  scientists  generally.  Less 
than  half  of  the  physicians  held  fa¬ 


vorable  opinions  of  contemporary 
reporting  of  science  developments. 

And  what  did  these  scientists 
feel  should  be  done?  Here’s  a 
breakdown  of  the  replies  to  the 
second  topic: 

Get  rid  of  sensational  or 
“emotional”  reporting  of 

science  .  21 

More  training  for  writers. .  1.'' 
Make  reporters  check  copy 

with  scientists .  13 

Promote  more  “co-opera¬ 
tion”  between  reporters 

and  scientists .  6 

.\void  stories  that  are 
“puffs”  or  chiefly  public 
relations  promotion  .... 

Use  more  illustrations, 

graphs,  charts .  4 

Their  Recommendations 

.\mong  the  doctors  of  medicine, 
the  most  popular  recommendation 
was  to  check  copy  back  with  the 
original  news  source  before  publi¬ 
cation.  Disapproval  of  sensational¬ 
izing  or  playing  up  “spectacular,” 
"romantic,”  or  “emotional”  aspects 
of  a  story  was  the  next  most  popu¬ 
lar  with  physicians.  Only  one  med¬ 
ical  doctor  mentioned  the  need  for 
greater  knowledge  of  medicine 
among  news  writers  while  15  re¬ 
plies,  or  more  than  10  per  cent  in 
the  entire  group,  cited  the  desir¬ 
ability  for  greater  scientific  back¬ 
ground  on  the  part  of  reporters. 

*  ♦  * 

Alton  L.  Blakeslee,  Associated 
Press  science  reporter,  was  cited 
this  week  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  his  “significant  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  science  educa¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

Typo  Changes 
Predicted  by  Expert 

Denver 

The  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  predicts  that  the 
newspapers  of  tomorrow  may  well 
be  printed  on  photo  composing 
machines  and  employ  directors  of 
typography  to  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  paper. 

Howard  N.  King,  who  is  also 
typographical  consultant  for  the 
Intertype  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  says 
that  in  order  to  catch  the  eye  of 
“skim”  readers,  papers  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  make  much  more  use  of 
color,  photo  composing,  larger 
type  and  pictures,  and  tend  strong¬ 
ly  in  the  direction  of  daily  news 
magazines. 

In  an  address  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Mechanical  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Colorado  Press 
Association,  Mr.  King  predicted 

•  that  “middle-sized”  newspapers — 
larger  than  the  present  tabloids 
and  smaller  than  standard  full- 
pages — are  in  the  offing. 

He  said  the  newspapers  of  the 
■  future  possibly  will  be  set  in  9-  or 
even  10-point,  six  columns  wide, 
>  columns  14  picas  wide  with  one- 

•  pica  column  rules  or  none  at  all. 


Red  China's  Secret 

continued  from  page  7 

been  to  Formosa,  interviewing 
Nationalist  China  leaders,  and 
Dick  had  shifted  from  Korea  on 
an  assignment  with  NBC,  to  which 
he  had  transferred. 

Witnessed  by  British 

Mr.  Krasner  came  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  when  the  NBC  reporter  re¬ 
tained  him  as  captain  of  the  yacht. 
Briti-sh  Royal  Navy  officers  re¬ 
ported  that  they  saw  Chinese  Reds 
board  the  Kert  and  take  her  in 
tow  to  a  tiny  island  five  miles  off 
Hong  Kong. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  trail, 
except  for  spasmodic  reports,  all 
unconfirmed,  that  the  trio  had 
been  seen  in  Canton,  and  else¬ 
where.  On  one  occasion  recently 
a  refugee  said  he  had  heard  that 
the  Americans  were  being  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  Communist  villages,  their 
hands  bound  behind  their  backs. 
There  was  later  intelligence  that 
the  Chinese  were  preparing  for  a 
public  trial  of  the  trio  as  spies. 

Communist  newspapers  and 
other  propaganda  vehicles  have 
been  combed  for  mention  of  the 
captives  but  none  has  turned  up. 

Mr.  Paris  kept  Dave  Cicero, 
INP  photographer,  in  Hong  Kong 
for  .several  months  to  look  into 
every  report.  Dave,  incidentally, 
was  to  have  accompanied  Don 
Dixon  to  Macao  but  he  tarried  to 
cover  the  story  of  O’Brien,  the 
stateless  one,  who  rode  back  and 
forth  on  a  Hong  Kong  ferryboat. 

Many  Letters 

The  INS  editor  has  been  assist¬ 
ing  the  Dixon  family  in  writing 
appeals  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  other  officials  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  absence  of  any  direct  con¬ 
tact  between  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  and  Red  China,  most  of  the 
diplomatic  approach  necessarily  is 
through  the  British.  Efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  intercession  of  Moscow 
have  been  made  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  Ambassador  Henry  Ca¬ 
bot  Lodge  has  gone  on  record 
there  with  the  story  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  disappearance  of  the  three 
men. 

“The  State  Department  and 
everyone,”  said  Mr.  Paris,  “are 
satisfied  the  men  were  not  engaged 
in  an  illegitimate  enterprise.” 

One  very  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
mystery  concerns  the  prospect  that 
the  Communists  are  “brain  wash¬ 
ing”  the  two  reporters  for  what 
they  know  about  Formosa  and 
other  key  spots  they  have  visited. 

■ 

I  Medal  from  Bolivia 

Miami,  Fla. 

i  The  International  League  for 
Bolivarian  Action  has  presented 
its  highest  award,  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Bolivarian  Merit  Order,  to 
the  Miami  Herald  and  its  executive 
,  editor,  Lee  Hills,  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  inter  -  American 
solidarity. 


Walter  Heght.  45,  chainmi 
of  the  Council  on  Puhlic  Relation 
New  York,  and  formerly  editor  of 
the  Goodrich  (N.  D.)  Citizen,  ts- 
sistant  promotion  director  of  tht 
Chicago  Herald- American  and  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Chicatt 
Herald  and  Examiner,  Oct.  5. 


Joseph  A.  Whitehead.  28,  assis 
tant  general  manager,  Cranim  I 
(Man.)  Sun,  Oct.  1. 

*  *  <i> 

Bernard  1.  Goldstein,  73,  foi 
32  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Jewish  Day,  New  York.  Oct. 4. 

tie  i|c 

.\nionio  Iglesias,  49,  former!) 
president  of  the  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  and  for¬ 
merly  New  York  correspondeo: 
for  El  Universal,  Mexico  Cih 
Oct.  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Will  H.  Fischer,  78,  former!:-  i 
city  editor  of  the  San  Francixv 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  Spokant 
(Wash.)  Press  and  Los  Angelc 
Record  and  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Humboldt  Timn. 
Eureka,  Calif.,  in  Los  Ange!^ 
Oct.  4.  " 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Leslie  L.  Forgave,  70,  cartoon 
i.st  creator  of  the  King  Feature- 
Syndicate  comic  strip,  “Big  Sister.’! 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Oct.  1.  1 

*  41  4> 

Harold  J.  Bond,  42,  state  edito: 
of  the  Danville  (111.)  Commercid 
News,  Sept.  30.  *- 

*  ♦  ♦  i 

John  Gould,  64,  editorial  write  , 

and  columnist,  Wichita  Fait 
(Texas)  Times  and  News,  Sept.  2 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Cora  Overton  Maxweu 
78,  who  with  her  husband,  Wii 
LIAM  A.  Maxwell,  former!; 
owned  the  Newport-Balboa  (C2aE' 
Press  and  26  other  newspaper 
Sept.  30. 

4>  *  W 

Phil  Hoffman,  85,  editor  ofth< 
Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Herald,  Oct.  1 
He  was  named  a  Master  Editor 
Publisher  in  1948  by  the  lo»’  ^ 
Press  asscKiation.  He  joined  t!* 
Herald  staff  as  a  cub  in  1885- 

ar  *  * 

Col.  Ellsworth  C.  FrenO' 
57,  member  of  the  Spokut' 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle's  editor 
ial  staff  since  1919  and  a  p>s 
president  of  the  Spokane  Pk** 
Club,  Sept.  29.  Active  in  the  de 
velopment  of  aviation,  he  ^ 
flown  an  estimated  500,000  mile 
■ 

Franklin  Rook  Dies 

Franklin  Rook,  former  dir^^*^ 
of  circulation  for  the  Minneaft^ 
(Minn.)  Journal  and  for  the  Mif 
neapolis  Tribune,  and 
culation  manager  for  the  W'*' 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  died  ^ 
cently  at  Atwater,  Calif.,  where 
published  a  weekly  until  he  if 
tired  three  years  ago. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Composing  Room 


We  think  you  may  be 
interested  in  lookin;; 
over  Religious  Spotlight 
(weekly  feature  cartoon) 
now  being  presented  by: 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Portland  Sunday  Telegram 
Portsmouth  Star 
Pane  News-Palladium 
Waukegan  News-Sun 
Wooster  Daily  Record 
Wheaton  Daily  Journal 
Wichita  Eagle 
Beloit  Daily  News 
Canon  City  Record  .  .  . 
and  many  others. 

E'ree  proofs  and  rates 
on  request. 

Midwest  Syndicate 
334  St.  Charles  St. 

Elgin,  llinois 

Promotion _ 

INCREASE  EINAGE  in  your  home  sec¬ 
tion  with  the  Modernization  Sales  Kit. 
Over  250  advertising  ideas,  comi>lete 
with  copy,  layout  and  art,  for  local  air 
conditioning,  appliance,  plumbing  and 
heating  dealers.  Ideal  for  special  pro¬ 
motions.  $15  per  year.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Write  for  information: 
Domestic  Engineering.  1801  S.  Prairie 

Avenue,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. _ 

SPORTS  HEADLINE  WRITING  made 
easy.  600  word  sport  verb  thesaurus 
listed  by  subject,  word  length:  $1 
ends  repetition,  work.  Sports  Head¬ 
liner,  L.  Cahn.  72-7th  Ave.,  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  California. _ 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

DISMANTLED  ;  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

7  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine. 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Magazines. 

Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 
Motors. 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  .Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.— BR  9-1132— N.Y.  36 

2  LATE  headlejter  Linotypes  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Write  or  call  Oscar  Kelly,  513 
S.  2nd,  Louisville,  Ky.  Phone  J.A  9368. 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  serial  over 
50,000.  Electric  Pot,  6-mold  disc, 
single  keyboard,  fast  distributor,  3 
main  magazines,  wide  auxiliary,  A.C. 
motor  —  tine  condition,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Dealer,  Box  4113,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

MODEL  30  Linotype,  Blue  Streak 
Mixer  Ser.  No.  over  57,000.  I^ess  than 
6  years  old  and  in  A-1  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Equipped  four  90-chan,  mags., 
four  34-chan.  aux.  mags.,  6  pocket 
disk  with  6  molds,  quadder,  Mohr  saw, 
mold  cooling  blower,  gas  pot  and  Em¬ 
erson  .AC  motor.  INL.AND  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri. _ 

VARI-TYPER  FOR  .SALE.  1948  Vari- 
Typer  with  6  rings  of  type,  used  only 
2  months  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Cost  $946.00  will  sell  for  $350.00  For 
further  information,  write  Box  4101, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Complete  Pints 

SMALL  DAILY 

16-page  Hoe  Rotary  —  4  Linotypes  — 
Ludlow — Elrod  —  Complete  stereotype 
and  all  accessories. 

Located  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

For  complete  details  write 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  D«pt. 

I  Times  Tower.  New  York36i  N.  Y*  BRyont  9-3052 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 

I _ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

LEX  FEIGHNER  .AGENCY 
‘  .V  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec- 
iird.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 

Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan.  _ 

•  •  W.AXT  a  California  Newspaper? 
That’s  our  specialty.  Let  us  give  you 
’  data  on  properties  to  fit  your  abilities 
and  finances. 

J.  R.  G.ABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 
C0NPIDENT1.AL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
i  MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
I  HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

j  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Sity,  Iowa 
I  M.AY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

■  •■iiles,  .Appraisals,  Management  Con- 
;  sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO. 

'  610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
For  better  newspaper  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 
JOSEPH  AN'raONY  SNA'DER 
Newspaper  Broker 

•  _ Venire.  California 

^^,*9  YE.ARS  on  the  Pacific  (loast. 

■1.  n.  Stypes  &  Co.,  62.5  Market 
''treet.  San  Francisco  5.  California. 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
i..  BENTHUYSEN 

:  *40  Ocean  Ave, _ Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

APPRAIS.ALS  ANYWHERE  TOR 
i’Jre  Insurance.  Taxes,  Merjfers,  Re- 
^iceraent.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
^ort^a^e  Loans,  Liquidation.^,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

representatives 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

Newspaper  CmwHiiiti 

•NEWSP.APER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
jnanagement,  finance,  personnel  prob- 
iioi*  Service,  P.  O.  Box  | 

•n3«,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  j 

PubHcatloag  for  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  newspaper.  Let  me 
7®®*  you  want.  35  years  Cali- 
wnia  publisher.  Carl  Barkow,  Box 
”^3,  Banning.  California. 

TWO  OPPORTUNITIE.S  in  competi- 
k  »  to  capture  entire  mar- 

Daily  requires  $30.000450,000; 
$15,000-$25,000.  South- 
Publishers  Service,  Box 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

DAILA’ ;  several  Week- 
i:  Job  Plant,  Los  .Angeles.  Earl 
’"•Ginnis,  Box  659.  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale 

CALIFORNIA:  Ideal  semi  -  weekly. 
3,600  paid  circulation.  Good  shop. 
Gross  $55,000.  Fair  net.  $.5,000 
handles.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California. _ 

DAILY  with  tremendous  potential. 
Exclusive  field.  Population  28,000; 
1953  gross  100,000  increase. 

J.  R.  G.ABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside.  California 

FOR  S.VLE;  Good  Weekly,  job  shop, 
$10,000  down,  best  spot  in  8oathir«zt. 
Write  Box  4136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOR  SALE:  Small  weekly  newspaper 
in  Westchester.  Established  1946. 
Write  Box  4100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED — We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re¬ 
duced  our  offerings  far  below  demand. 
If  you’ve  thought  of  selling,  let  us  tell 
you,  without  obligation,  how  we  oper¬ 
ate.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 
OHIO,  long-established  weekly,  gros¬ 
sing  $85,000.  Prosperous  large  county 
seat.  Price  60%  gross  of  past  three 
years’  average.  Terms.  Box  4116,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  CHAIN 

MULTIPLE  weekly  in  200,000 
plus  bracket.  A  truly  high  grade 
property  in  fast  growing  Midwest 
field.  Unlimited  potential.  By  ap¬ 
pointment  only  to  qualified  buy¬ 
ers.  Write  Broker,  Box  4112, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

_ Publications  Wanted _ 

DAILY  GROSSING  $100  to  $200,000 
preferably  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  or  5. 
Either  run-down  or  money-making 
newspaper  considered  in  prosperous 
trading  area.  Bank  references  pro¬ 
vided.  Replies  in  strict  confidence. 
Wish  to  deal  at  once.  J.  B.  Robinson, 
37766  Park  Ave.,  Willoughby.  Ohio. 
WANTED  Daily  or  Weekly.  Can  pay 
all  cash.  Immediate.  W.  R.  Slack,  420 
Lexington  .Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Busiiicm  Opport— Hill 

INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME — $3  to 
$10  hourly  in  Research  Work.  Send 
stamped,  addressed  envelope.  Sterling, 
Department  102,  Great  Neck,  New 
Y'ork. 

Periodical  Publications 


YOU’LL  HAVE  the  answers  to  101 
questions  in  the  1954  International 
Yearbook — included  in  your  Editor  & 
Publisher  subscription. 

Only  $6.50 

Write  GMOB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Maeliinuts,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  _  Illinois 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSP.VPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

if  Trucking  Service  if 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32’  semi-fiat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098  0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4tli  Street.  New  A’ork  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

Ll.N'OTYl’E.S  and  Int  ertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  I’hiladelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


SPEEDOMAT  WITH  EXPIRATOB 
Model  2600,  has  automatic  teed,  aelee- 
tor,  counter  and  zix-foot  extended 
livery.  Saver  Sc  Wallingford,  W. 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

_ Press  Room 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  presses — 9  units — Twinned 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
Both  Presses  have  Color  Cylinders. 
Unitype  AC  drives,  complete  Stereo, 

Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 
Availalrle  December  —  will  divide. 
Ijocated  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

MAT  ROLLER — -Heavy  duty  full  page 
Good  condition.  Also  qu-antity  of 
chases  and  turtles.  Need  room,  aacri* 
fice,  quick  sale.  Herald,  Hollywood, 
Florida.  _ _ 


3  UNIT  HOE 
X  PATTERN 

ARCH  style  with  C  Deck  of  X  Pattern 
super-imposed. 

22^4"  page  cut-off. 

LATEST  Hasselback  Plate  Clamps, 
64"  newsprint  width. 

DOUBLE  Folders  and  Balloon  Form¬ 
ers. 

RUBBER  Rollers. 

PR.ACTIOALLY  new  Blankets. 

AC  Motor  Drive. 

EXTRA  Parts  and  Gears. 

ELECTRIC  Newsprint  Hoist 

IS  in  Excellent  Condition,  had  good 
maintenance. 

PRESS  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA. 

WILL  quote  delivered  and  installeil 
price  by  Expert  Erector. 

WRITE: 

STEWARD  —  PACIFIC 

P.  O.  Box  972.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Syndicates — F  eatures 


chaimm 
^elatioK. 
editor  of 
tizen,  as- 
T  of  t!* 
and  pro- 
Chicato 
:t.  5. 


,  73,  for 
e  staff  of 
k.  Oct.  4 


RATES — consecutive  insertionfi 
3  line  minimum. 


SITVA’nONS  WANTED  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Insertions  Line  Rate  Inaertlona  Line  Sate 

1  $.05  1  $1.10 

2  .55  2  1.00 

3  JM>  3  .05 

4  .45  4  .90 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  ratee. 

in  advance.  Add  15c  for  box  Charge  Orders  Accepted, 

service. 

Add  15e  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISINO  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  (tlaaeifled  rate 
less  commiseioa.  (Inquire  for  ratee.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  •  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  In 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Hall). 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reseiwee  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


28,  assis- 
Crandm 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room  j 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  i 

Complete  Stereo — 22  fi" — AC  Drive 

4  deciTgoss 

2  Plate  wide  —  23  9/16" — Complete 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings  —  I 
21  — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2148  i 

steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings —  I 

22  I 

4  UNItTiO^E— 2804  | 

Vertical  Type— AC  Drive — 22 14''.  3  j 

Arm  Reels.  Tensions  and  Pasters 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283  I 

steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 

23  9/16".  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions —  j 

Balloon  Former  | 

6  UNIT  HOE  ; 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 211^"  - 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES' 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y.  | 

16  -  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  j 
Press.  2  to  1  Model.  ‘  Perfect  eondi-  | 
tion.  Brand  new  60  HP  motor  and  ; 
■control  panel.  All  stereo  equipment 
included.  Available  60  to  99  days. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO., 
422  West  8th,  Kansas  City  5,  Missouri. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  rollers, 
chases,  etc. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Pressroom.  24- 
page  Hoe,  2  plate  wide  press.  All  rub¬ 
ber  rollers  and  spares,  complete  with 
drive,  motors  and  control  panel,  stereo 
pot  and  casting  box,  plate  finisher  and 
trimmer;  Hoe  electric  router,  horse 
and  spare  parts.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion;  adaptable  to  color.  Write  for  full 
details  to  Publisher,  Medford  Daily 
Mercury,  Medford  55,  Massachusetts. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper 
Press.  22‘A"  cut-off.  Angelbar  folder. 
AC  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main¬ 
tained,  inspection  invited.  Outstanding 
•value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
■Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chi¬ 
cago.  Detroit. 

Used  Presses 

★  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


SCOTT  SPEED  KING  24-page  press, 
■Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  all  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  turtles  and  chases,  to 
be  sold  as  a  package.  Bargain  for 
publisher  who  has  outgrown  his  pres¬ 
ent  press  capacity.  Beatrice,  N  ebras- 
ka.  Sun. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Oubler-Hammer  Conveyors 
,loHX  GRIPPITHiS  CO.,  INC. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertismg 


ASS’T.  OL.VSSIFIED  MANAGER 
for  one  of  tho  nation’s  top  Mid-west¬ 
ern  papers.  Prefer  man  35  to  40, 
versed  in  all  phases  of  classified;  par- 
ticnlarly  sales.  Good  starting  aalary 


1 1  ive-it  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  with  increases  as  progress  meriU. 

_  Give  complete  resume  of  background. 


_ Stereotype _ 

IMMEDIATE  SAUE 

1  GOSS  Plate  Shaver  complete  with 
motor  and  starter,  f72D,  Serial 
S145. 

1  WBSEL  Table  Saw  and  Trimmer.  ! 
30  X  30  Table,  18  x  18  slide  bed 
trimmer  complete  with  motor.  j 

R.  J.  Hummel  i 

CALL-CHRONIOLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown,  Penneylvanaa 

POR  S.VLE;  Hoe  heavy  duty  Saw  with 
Monorail  Trimmer,  A.C.  motor^ — good 
as  a  new  machine.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company.  Inc.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  motor.  Dealer, 
Box  3630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

XEW'gPA'PEB  PRESSES  i 

i 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.">00  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
DUPLEX  and  GOSS  Flat  Bod  Web 

SAmT'  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

:tll  Lincoln  .Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Pony  Autoplate  7/16  plate — 23-9/16 
'iheet  cut-off.  Press,  21  North  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. _ ; 

.->0,  60  OR  75  H.P.  AC  motor  i)ress  ! 
drivi'.  ! 

OEOKOE  C.  OXFORD 
Bos  903  Boise,  Idaho  ; 


_ HELP  WANTED _ | 

Administrative 

OFFICE  MANAGER  to  take  care  of 
payroll,  auditing  department  and  cred¬ 
its  Ohio  afternoon  daily.  State  back- 
gronnd  and  .salary  deaired.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  a  young  executive  to 
make  substantial  permanent  progress. 
Send  reference.  Box  3804,  Editor  A 

Puhlisher.  _ 

ADVERTISING  man  to  manage  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  do  top  level 
selling  on  national  and  state-wide 
basis  in  established  state  magazine, 
doing  good  volume.  Commission  with 
weekly  drawing  aecoiint  or  salary  and 
rominission.  Stock  available  to  right 
man,  when  proven.  We  also  publish 
farm  and  highway  magazines.  Person¬ 
al  interview  only.  Eastern  iudnstrial 
state.  Box  4103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Sound,  aggressive  man  or 
company  to  take  charge  and  bnild 
circulation  of  long-eatablithed,  mid- 
western  daily  in  15,000  popniation 
city.  Write  Box  4004,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


-Vll  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  4125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OL.VSSIFIED  MANAGER.  Must  be 
experienced  in  training  phone  solic¬ 
itors  as  well  as  selling  and  laying  out 
classified  display.  A  real  challenge 
with  permanency.  Salary  determined 
by  your  ability  to  produce.  Phone 
ur  write  Wes  H.  Kreger,  General 
.Maiiagor,  Daily  Dispatch,  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pennsylvania. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  to  act  as  assistant 
tu  Classified  Advertising  Manager  on 
New  York  .State  Daily.  Person  selec¬ 
ted  musi  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
nftieu  management  and  be  both  prunio- 
tion  and  sales  minded.  For  personal 
interview,  write  full  particulars  to 
Box  4124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  COUNSELOR 

with  experience  in  layout  and  writing 
retail  copy  to  do  a  1st  elsas  Job  in 
servicing  the  accounts  assigned  to  him. 
No  special  pages  nor  high  pressure 
selling.  Sslary  •ltd  monthly  bonus. 
Please  write  details  of  education  and 
experience  to  Perionnel  Departmeut, 
Herald,  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  progresaive  p.m.  daily,  chart  area 
8.  Fine  15,000  town.  11,000  ABO. 
Well  equipped  plant.  Should  be  young 
man  in  late  20‘a  or  early  30's  with 
good  background,  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  all  phases  of  daily  newspaper 
ad  department.  Must  be  good  on  copy 
and  layouts;  good  salesman  who  can 
lead  staff  of  8;  financially  sonnd;  not 
afraid  of  work.  We  want  a  man  we 
can  step-up  to  greater  responsibility 
after  he  proves  himself.  Write  fully 
and  realistically,  in  confidence.  Box 

4037,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid-West¬ 
ern  daily  newspaper.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him.  All 
applications  held  confidential.  Write  or 
wire  Louis  D.  Young,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  The  Indianapolis  Times,  A 

Scripps-Howsrd  Newspaper. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES^MAN,  must  be 
good  on  promotions;  $75  per  week 
|ilus  commission.  Can  easily  make 
$100  week.  Leader,  Lovington,  New 

Mexico. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Ad  Man  for  afternoon 
daily.  Strong  on  selling  and  layouts. 
Car  necessary.  Salary  to  start  $100 
plus  bonus  and  advancement.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4128,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

P.VRT  INTEREST  with  no  investment 
for  aggressive  ad  man.  New  shopper 
in  50  per  cent  city  in  Chart  Area  4 
we  have  plant,  other  publications. 
Write  Box  4137,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWS  EDITOR  for  ch 
ing  ponition  in  small  Chart  Am 
city.  Ability  to  get  along  witt  g 
workers  and  pnblic  a  must.  Kuti 
apt  layont  man,  h*ad  writsr, 
eager  to  produce  an  outstandia 
paper.  Box  4006,  Editor  A 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Du 
in  prograaaive  mid-South  collets  1 
of  15,000.  Chance  to  advance, 
experience,  availability,  sals 
quired.  Box  4008,  Editor  A  P 


COPY  READER,  also  reporter.  B 
young,  experienced.  Chart  .Area  2.  i 
4121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  msa 
woman,  with  midwest  or  sostbi 
background  or  experience.  Pay  n; 
$60-$70  depending  on  ability  ind 
perience.  Give  full  details,  refeni 
and  earnings.  Transcript,  Nsm 
Oklahoma. 


NATIONWIDE  LEGISLATIVE  repr 
ing  service  wants  someone  cs| 
learning  all  aspects  bnsiness  sad 
duning  up  to  3,000  words  diily 
write.  Start  $65,  with  $.)  iacrtitg 
every  six  months  up  to  $100;  tlclj 
profit  shariug,  if  warranted.  Bctlu  ; 
Jones,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 
OPENING  FOR  ajert  young  repon^^ 
capable  of  liandling  city  beat  aadp^;| 
cial  assignments.  Must  be  accomi 
and  dependable.  Town  of  10,06  ] 
Good  working  and  living  coaditin  •* 
McCook  Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  la  j 
REPORTER-REWRITE  and  OopyTu;  j 
ers,  we  have  openings  for  compcK  j 
men  who  can  furnish  references.  GiaJ 
details  of  experience,  age  and  uliei 
expected.  Ideal  working  condition!]^ I 
one  of  New  Jersey's  outstanding  !•  ’ 
ternoon  newspapers.  Write  Msaif: 
Eilitor,  Plainfield  Courier-News,  S 
SMALL  but  growing  Centrsl  1' 
York  afternoon  daily  needs  reporv 
to  improve  area  news  coverage,  « 
state  page.  Car,  camera  experiei 
helpful.  Write  full  details,  sslary  f 
sired.  Box  4102,  Editor  A  Pablishe 
SPORTS  WRITER,  with  some  ( 
perience,  upstate  New  York  daily.® 

4114,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

ST.VTE  EDITOR  —  Journalism  p: 
uate  or  experience;  car  essential;  t 
full  information,  including  salary  1 
sired,  first  letter.  Paul  Day,  ni 
editor.  Middletown,  Ohio,  Jourail. 
SOCIETY  EDITOR  Wanted  by  la 
well-edited  weekly  on  South  Plor. 
gulf  coast.  Prefer  beginner  with  ^ 
thusiasm,  writing  talent  and  del 
for  newspaper  career,  not  just  sit 
Starting  salary  small  but  sdehM: 
Perfect  spot  to  escape  snow,  lec 
journalism  from  “mop  and  bn^ 
angles  up,  under  former  big  city  d«^‘ 
man.  Airmail  personal  data,  ssmp' 
of  writing  to  GONDOLIER,  VEMf- 
FLORIDA. 


YOUNG,  SINGLE,  Sports  and  ge«;' 
assignment  reporter.  Illinoisan  P 
ferred.  Wire  wherenwe  can  fst' 
by  phone.  Mattoon  (Ttlinois) 
Gasette,  John  R.  Miller, 

Editor.  _ 


COMBINATION  Sports  WriUr 
Press  Photographer.  Small  aftef^ 
daily.  No  Sunday.  Write  fully  »■  ’ 
letter,  aalary  requested,  etc.  E  ’ 


WAI<'Tt.t( — i>esK  ^to  or  combioation 
td  Mleii  and  reporter  on  afternoon 
dail7.  Salary  open.  Contact  Mr.  Qrote. 
SaUy  Newa,  Pikeville,  Kentncky.  Phone 
160. 

PlMiiugrapby 

PKATL/Kt  PUUTOUKAPliifiKS 
6TNl>iOATK  wanta  to  hear  from  f«a- 
tare  and  color  photographert  country- 
vide  who  while  preiently  employed 
deiire  to  offer  their  extra-enrriealar 
pictarea  to  subttantial  marketa  and 
aeeept  area  euTerage.  Box  Sff35,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Pobliiher. 


jy  iBi-  i 
th  Plori  I 
r  with  e  i 
d«>  1 
t  I  j«  ,> 
adeott'-- 

.  I 

broo* 

;.lyd«‘  J 

tan?'* 

VESIC-  ' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  43,  ex¬ 
cellent  lineage  record.  All  around 
newspaper  experience  which  will  be 
confirmed  by  present  employer.  Wants 
advancement  not  possible  on  present 
daily.  Likes  dailies  of  3,000  to  10,000 
or  good  weekly.  No  hurry  to  change. 
Looking  for  opportunity  and  good 
home  for  my  family  of  three.  Box 
4122,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Ctocntetfoa 


Editor  k  Publisher. 

MirliMtral 

S&kp6siNO  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Non- 
union,  four  machine,  Ludiow,  Strip 
Caster,  daily  newspaper  shop.  Need 
coet-eonseious  foreman;  growing  or¬ 
ganisation,  give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  4183,  Editor  S  Publisher. 
PSODUGTIUN  MINDED  working 
foreman  in  combined  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  sod  job  plant  in  Chart  Area  1. 
Salifications  include  supervision, 
work  layout,  composition  and  ma^-up 
and  handling  equipment  Incd^ffing 
Linotype,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Duplex,  au¬ 
tomatic  and  platen  presses,  bindery 
equipment.  Job  open  November  1.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  tired  of 
roaming  who  wishes  to  put  roots  down 
in  wonderful  community  in  job  where 
ability  will  be  appreciated  and  results 
rewarded.  Give  full  details  experience, 
references  and  starting  wage  in  first 
letter  or  wire  to  Box  4126,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED,  press  foreman  with  rotary- 
stereotyping  experience  for  Midwestern 
university  daily.  Morning  paper.  Union 
shop.  Good  scale  and  3714  hour  week. 
Retirement  program.  Reply  giving  age, 
experience,  references,  etc.  to  Box 

4119.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LI.VOTYPE  OPERATORS  and  Com¬ 
positors  for  newspapers  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Territory.  Open  shop  or  un¬ 
ion.  Send  application  to  PNPA,  Tele- 
graph  Bldg,,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

_ _ INSTKUCTION _ ! 

Classihed  Advertiaing _ 

thousands  of  DOLLARS 

IN  NEWSPAPER  REVENUE  i 

...  pssasd  up  by  failnre  to  train  clas- 
iined  staff  people.  Stop  that  loss! 

The  new  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Olassifled  Advertising  makes  experts — 
adds  plus  lineage  from  first  lessons. 
Intensive  20-week  training  supervised 
by  specialists.  Examinations  on  each 
iMson.  Want-ad  fundamentals,  me- 
chsnics,  selling,  copy-writing. 

^mplete  Course  $44  per  student.  Send 
$6  for  registration  and  first  lesson. 
Then  pay  $2  weekly  for  IB  weeks, 
enroll  selected  staffers  now  I  List 
names  on  separate  sheet. 

.  HOWARD  PARISH 

of  Classified  Advertising 
*»00  N.W.  Tflth  St.  Miami  47.  Florida 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years 
Little  Merchant — Country  and  Motor 
Route  Experience.  Desiree  change,  by 
Dee.  1st.  Chart  Area  8-0-12.  Box 
4013,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Ten  years  e»arMnee  on 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  rsfereneee.  Write 
Box  4014,  Editor  k  Pnblishec. _ 

AGE  87,  Several  years  circulation  ex¬ 
perience.  Wants  position  of  circula¬ 
tion  misaager  or  assistant  on  small  or 
medium  sixe  paper,  or  position  in  cir¬ 
culation  department  on  large  paper. 
Reply  Box  412B,  Editor  k  Publiaher. 

Adv  ^ilnt 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build  a 
profit-making  want-ad  section,  backed 
by  26  years’  experience  in  doing  it. 
Now  employed.  Age  47.  Fully  capable 
of  managing  any  sise  operation.  Top 
recommendations  and  a  record  that 
will  stand  close  Investigation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  8815,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

Correspondents _ 

CORRESPONDENT  wants  to  repre¬ 
sent  business  papers  in  Minneapolis, 
also  special  assignments.  Newspaper 
and  trade  magazine  experience.  Don-  | 
aid  Lyons,  72  Glenwood  Avenue,  Min-  | 
neapolis  3,  Minnesota.  | 

Dbplny  Advertising _ i 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER  metropolitan 
market,  age  40,  married.  Past  15  year 
record  qualifies  for  top  job.  Local 
manager,  ad  director,  or  staff.  Prefer 
strong  competitive  £eld.  Stymied  at 
present  connection.  Write  Box  3923, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

AD  MAN,  Four  years  experience,  BJ., 
University  of  Missouri,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Chart  Areas  6,  8,  or  9.  Box 
4046.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Retail 
Manager  80-125,000  circulafinn.  Age 
40.  Now  Local  Manager  50,000. 
cellent  references  and  record.  Now  in 
Midwest  but  will  go  where  opportun¬ 
ity  is  best.  Box  4106,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MATURE  (29)  display  salesman  with 
over  5  years  of  sound  experience  on 
dailies  over  50,000  desires  to  improve 
position.  Married,  college  grad..  Vet, 
with  outstanding  layout  and  copy 
ability.  Visual  proof  available.  'Top 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CAPABLE  EDITOR 
wants  challenging  job  with  future. 

Box  4049,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  Bditor-Writ- 
er  free  October  15.  Am  not  presenting 
myself  as  the  perfect  answer  but  1  do 
have  good  solid  background.  Interes¬ 
ted  in  finding  ’’right’’  job  as  you  are 
in  locating  ’’right”  person.  Box  4029, 

Editor  a  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  Courts,  police,  feature, 
city  desk.  Employed.  Like  Eastern 
dauy.  Bos  4030,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  rswriteman  sad  copy- 
reader  recently  completed  year  with 
130,000  daily  leaving  paper  of  own 
choice.  College  grad,  23,  vet.  Box 
4015,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  writer,  editor,  newspaper 
experience,  college  grad  wants  trade 
journal  or  magazine  New  Tork  City 
area.  Box  4024,  Editor  >  Publlriier. 
REPORTER,  young,  single,  seeks  Job 
on  medium  or  large  paper.  Exper¬ 
ienced  New  York  daily.  BJt.,  Eag- 
liah-languages.  Fluent  French.  Ger¬ 
man.  Widely  travelled.  Good  nose  for 
news,  reliable.  Clippings,  exeelleut 
references.  Box  4050,  Editor  k  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  5  years  sxperisnes 
all  phases.  College  grad,  family,  vet, 
steady.'  Seeks  spot  with  future.  Box 

4027.  Editor'  k  Publisher. _ 

300.000  DAILY,  NEWS  EDITOR  (one 
of  three),  29.  salsij  now  $130,  stym¬ 
ied  snd  stifled,  wsnts  Join  rousing 
stsff  snywhere.  permsnent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 

4016,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ 

TOP-FLIGHT  REPORTER 

Rewrite,  genersl,  festures,  14  years’ 
experience,  sober,  35.  Seek  change; 
prefer  medlnm  metropolitan  daily.  Box 

4017,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP-FLIGHT  Sports  Reporter  with 
experience  on  daily  desires  position 
on  larger  newspaper  preferably  in 
East.  College  grad  and  draft  exempt. 
Box  4018,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

TRADE  PAPER  Editor,  28.  B.A., 

seeks  New  York  City  spot.  Top  news¬ 
paper  background.  Box  4053,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

WRITER  —  Editorials,  features.  Col¬ 
umnist  and  critic.  Mature.  Box  4019, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

.VKMY  Photo  and  Motion  Picture  Of¬ 
ficer  to  be  discharged  in  December 
st-eks  opportunity  in  newspaper,  ad¬ 
vertising,  editing,  public  relations  or 
related  field.  BS  Journalism,  married, 
25.  Box  4118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
SEEKS  position  with  daily 
in  city  of  around  20,000. 

Box  4111,  Editor  k  Publisher 

EDITOR-WRITER,  38,  making  $8,000 
in  corporation  public  relations,  would 
prefer  responsible  newspaper  spot  for 
less.  Thorough  newspaper  background. 
Now  in  Far  West.  Box  4132,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — 9  years  wire  service  exper¬ 
ience,  24  in  newspaper  field.  Wants 
desk  or  rewrite  job  New  York  City 
or  vicinity.  Box  4107,  Editor  k  Pub- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  now  10th  year 
Managing  Editor  East’s  must  unusual 
newspaper;  topflight  promotion,  cir¬ 
culation,  makeup,  local-news  expert. 
Seeks  change  to  metropolitan  Chart 
Area  $2  paper.  Box  4131,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  wishes  to  leave  administrat¬ 
ive  job  at  $6,000  for  employment  or 
assignments  in  feature  writing  (gen¬ 
eral,  business,  women’s  pages).  Also 
experienced  in  copyreading,  produc¬ 
tion,  publicity,  promotion,  ABC  circu¬ 
lation.  Shorthand,  bookkeeping.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-November.  Prefers  Chicago 
or  Minneapolis  but  might  consider 
other  areas.  Box  4120,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 

MR.  EDITOR:  My  experience  ineladen 
sports,  spot  news,  featarc  (roto)  and 
color  on  two  prominent  dailies.  24, 
single,  4F,  BA  degree.  Now  employed. 
Wnte  Box  4020,  Iwter  k  PuMishar. 

PHOTOOBAPHER,  $7,  married.  12 
rears  on  Hesrst  tabloid.  3  yeara  eons- 
bat  photographer.  Expert  en  black 
and  white  or  color.  Can  handle  eonw 
bination  photographer  and  reporter. 
Chart  Areas  10.  11,  12.  Bex  4921, 

Editor  k  Pnhlisher. _ 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  — Prise 
ning,  of  national  and  internat'onal 
reputation  desires  to  locate  fas  Chart 
Areas  10,  11,  12.  Sixteen  years  ex¬ 
perience,  married.  Now  doing  maga¬ 
zine  feature  work — black  and  white 
snd  color.  A-1  technician.  Might  con¬ 
sider  department  head  position.  Box 

4127,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

PHOTCXJRAPHER:  15  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Presently  employed  in  news  and 
commercial  departments  in  New  York 
Bureau  of  one  of  the  Big  Three  news 
syndicates.  Desires  change.  Will  travel. 
Salary  open.  Box  4139,  Editor  k  Pub- 
■lisher. 

Promotiom— Fwbik  Rehrtkwn 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Execntive  aged 
thirty-seven;  eight  years’  experience. 
Details  on  request.  Box  3831,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

I  PART-TIME  promotional  writing  de¬ 
sired.  Public  relations  director  large 
organization,  solid  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  writing,  inelnding  semi-terhnical, 
industry  background  can  handle  some 
outside  work:  particularly  speeches, 
special  releases,  booklets,  etc.  Box 
4022,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PART-TIME  Public  Relations 

National  Company's  Public  Relations 
head,  can  handle  outside  accoanta  on 
free  lance  basis  at  moderate  tee.  Long 
experience  and  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  all  phases  of  Public  Rala- 
tions.  Box  4052,  Editor  k  Peblisher. 
EDITOR  with  all  around  experience  on 
wire  service  snd  in  daily  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  appearance  wants  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  in  top  company.  Box  4108, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

Meclwiiical 

PKESHRUUU  FOREMAN  available.  M 
years*  Newspaper  experiaace— on  all 
makes  of  presses.  Refereneee  on  reqaest. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Box 


COMPOSITOR  AND  LUDLOW  OPER¬ 
ATOR.  Age  37.  married:  with  kark- 
grouhd.  training  and  anility  —  seak 
better  opportunity  sad  accept  any  sal¬ 
ary — relocate;  1$  yearn’  experienna 
from  Devil  Boy  to  tope — snakenp, 
lockup,  layout  ete.  Chart  Area  1,  2.  4. 
Box  3922,  Editor  k  Pnhlisbar. 


,-OTION  AND  SALES  MIN^x.^ 
~*l?*5*.  available.  Desires 

*aB  daily  or  good  weekly,  in  town 
^0-®00.  Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8. 
Louatry  trained  in  all  departments  of 
treat  qBce.  including  news,  Meords 
*^>ng.  taxes  nod  news.  8  yJBT ex- 
32  years  old.  SStded. 
ttwzing  for  permanent  posMioo  with 

&her  * 


general  editing,  $6  years'  experienee 
all  news  hraaehee.  Bex  $90$,  Editor 
k  Pnblieher. 

FARM  EDITOR  on  8I||00  elrenlatlen 
daily  desires  ehaage.  Vjpeelleat  refer- 1 
enees,  married,  $1,  esmeraman.  veter¬ 
an,  net  afraid  te  work.  Will  hnild  year 
rwral  eireulatlen.  Bex  8M^  Bdlter  B 
Publiaher. 


or  metro  daily.  $75  start.  Box  4130, 
Editor  k  Publiaher. 

REPORTER,  WRITER.  Inject  verve, 
humor,  acumen  into  work.  3  years’ 
experience.  Young,  vet.  Phi  Beta 
KndjSa.  Box  4185,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
RMrelTE  (20  years),  fast,  top-rated 
New  York  byliner,  offers  8  to  24 
beurs  weekly  &  $3.75.  Box  4123, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


man  to  organise  and 
smoothly  at  minimum  eosL 
enced  all  phaees  me^anienl 
Union  or  open  shop.  Box  $9' 

*  PnbHsher.  _ 

FOREMAN  experien^^  in  all  phases 
of  small  newspaper  production  and  job 
work.  Duplex  AB  press  and  antomatic 
in  job  department.  Top  pay,  other 
benefits.  Box  4138,  Editor  It  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Newspaper  Week  is  officially  chology  of  individuals,  making  it 
ended,  but  we  can't  let  it  pass  possible  to  understand  people,  to 
without  reprintine  the  finest  testi-  get  along  with  them  and  to  learn 


monial  we  have  seen  on  what  the 
newspaper  means  in  the  daily  life 
of  a  reader. 

Peter  Zarcone  came  to  this  coun- 
tr\  as  an  immigrant  30  years  ago. 

A  cripple,  he  started  as  a  cobbler 
and  now  has  his  own  shoe  store  in 
Passaic,  N.  J.  “For  over  30  years 
newspapers  have  been  my  only 
source  of  education  .  .  .  the  daily 
newspaper  has  been  my  home 
work."  he  wrote  to  the  Passaic 
Hcraid-News.  His  letter  was  print¬ 
ed  in  that  paper  Oct.  6  and  it  is  so 
basically  understanding  of  the  role 
of  a  newspaper  that  we  give  it  to 
you  here  in  full: 

“I  don't  know  how  it  started, 
but  it's  many  years  now  since  I 
became  accustomed  to  appreciate 
every  little  thing  that  comes  my 
way.  This  habit  has  .smoothed 
life's  bumps  and  helped  me  to  live 
contentedly.  .Another  good  habit 
I  acquired  lately  is  to  hand  out 
praise  more  freely  than  criticism. 

I  find  that  handing  out  praise  gen¬ 
erously  can  hardly  ever  be  wrong. 

“As  I  understand,  last  week  was 
Newspaper  Week.  Though  my  pat 
on  the  back  is  insignificant,  I  feel 
obligated  to  do  it.  The  more  so, 
since  to  liquidate  this  obligation 
takes  only  a  three-cent  stamp  and 
a  few  minutes  of  scribbling. 

“The  other  day,  a  friend  who 
has  known  me  well  since  1920 
and  who  has  followed  my  letters 
to  the  editor  for  years,  asked  me: 
‘Where  did  you  learn  to  write? 
How  did  you  find  time  to  go  to 
school?  What  kind  of  books  do 
you  read?’ 

“Fact  is  that  earning  a  living  in 
my  business  has  been  too  pressing 
to  give  me  time  for  school  or  to 
read  books.  For  over  30  years 
newspapers  have  been  my  only 
source  of  education.  Ever  since 
my  mother  taught  me  the  ABCs 
before  I  came  to  America,  and 
except  for  a  few  seasons  of  eve¬ 
ning  school,  where  I  learned  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  daily 
newspaper  has  been  my  home 
work. 

“Reading  the  newspaper  with  the 
help  of  a  dictionary  has  enabled 
me  to  enrich  my  mind  with  won¬ 
derful  words  not  found  in  primary 
schools.  Not  only  has  the  news¬ 
paper  taught  me  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing,  but  it  has  given  me  bits  of 
jeweled  knowledge  about  geog¬ 
raphy  and  people  in  every  corner 
of  the  world. 

“Though  I  don’t  always  agree 
with  the  newspaper,  it  has,  on  the 
contrary  to  what  some  people 
think,  taught  me  how  to  think 
for  myself,  for  which  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world  would 
give  their  lives. 

“It  has  also  taught  me  the  psy- 
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about  life’s  meaning. 

“Some  people  hate  newspapers 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  par¬ 
tisan,  prejudiced,  and  because  they 
print  things  the  individuals  don’t 
like.  Yet,  they  keep  on  buying 
the  newspapers.  They  also  keep 
on  beefing,  but  rarely  do  they  take 
the  paias  to  write  letters  of  pro¬ 
test.  Like  the  citizen  who  ne¬ 
glects  to  vote,  they  nullify  the  right 
of  freedom  of  opinion. 

“Too  often  people,  in  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  dramatic  news  and 
controversial  subjects,  overlook  the 
little  stories  of  human  interest,  the 
educational  hints,  the  writings  of 
great  humanitarians,  the  expasing 
of  racketeers,  the  ri.se  and  fall  of 
men,  the  sad  story  to  touch  the 
souls  of  men,  or  the  humorous  one 
to  lighten  the  heavy  heart. 

“Throwing  a  beam  of  light  into 
the  dark  corners  of  ignorance, 
bringing  out  the  evils  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  guarding  the  rights  of 
people  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
which,  as  I  see  it,  a  newspaper 
gives  us  for  a  few  pennies  a  day. 

“Regardless  what  paper  one 
chooses,  you  will  find  what  you 
are  looking  for  all  wrapped  up  in 
the  newspaper.  Be  it  a  weekly  or 
a  daily,  from  a  metropolis  or  small 
town,  whether  it  weighs  10  pounds 
or  a  few  ounces,  so  long  as  it’s 
written  by  men  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  hu¬ 
manity,  there’s  always  something 
to  gain  from  it.” 

*  *  4: 

That  is  a  tribute  to  the  men 
who  edit  and  publish  the  Passaic 
paper.  But  more  than  that  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  influence  hundreds 
of  American  newspapers  must  have 
had  on  millions  of  other  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  tragedy  is  that  few  of 
them  realize  it  or  will  admit  it. 

For  two  decades  politicians  de¬ 
clared  “open  .sea.son’’  on  news¬ 
papers,  blaming  them  for  all  sorts 
of  evils  real  and  imagined.  They 
were  a  popular  target  for  criticism 
by  office  holders  from  municipal 
posts  to  the  White  House. 

Dedicated  to  printing  the  news, 
newspapers  published  all  the  libels 
and  slanders  about  themselves. 
There  wasn’t  too  much  public  ef¬ 
fort  to  defend  themselves.  And, 
as  a  result,  some  of  the  feeling 
“rubbed  off’  on  the  public-at-large. 

The  political  attitude  towards 
newspapers  .seems  to  be  better  to¬ 
day.  Newspapers  are  no  longer 
in  the  dog  house,  and,  given  time, 
they  will  regain  completely  the 
favorable  public  attitude  they  never 
should  have  lost. 

There  are  some  people,  as  wit¬ 
ness  Mr.  Zarcone’s  letter,  who 
have  continued  to  have  faith  and 
found  it  justified.  Fifty-four  mil¬ 


lion  of  them  exhibit  a  certain  faith 
every  day  by  putting  down  their 
nickels  and  dimes  for  their  daily 
newspaper.  There  are  millions 
of  them  who  probably  feel  as  Mr. 
Zarcone  does.  But  only  a  few  of 
them  have  stood  up  to  be  counted 
becau.se  it  wasn’t  popular  to  do 
so — it  was  more  popular  to  attack 
the  press.  That  popularity  is 
waning. 

In  a  more  favorable  climate 
public  confidence  in  the  press  is 
being  restored  by  leaps  and  bounds 
— it  is  examplified  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  confidence  of  advertisers — it 
will  be  apparent  in  more  expres¬ 
sions  like  Mr.  Zarcone’s  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  appreciate  the  valuable 
influence  of  the  newspaper  in  their 
daily  lives. 

■ 

Quick  Change  Made 
In  'Lucky  Buck'  Stunt 

Boston 

A  quick  shift  in  the  format  of 
“lucky  bucks  and  magic  money” 
took  place  this  week  after  the 
Boston  Post  began  daily  listings  of 
“Happy  Dollars,”  the  serial  num¬ 
bers  in  the  contests  sponsored  by 
the  Traveler,  Record,  American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser. 

The  new  rules  call  for  some  30 
numbers  to  be  listed  each  day  in 
each  of  the  papers  sponsoring  the 
contest.  The  bills  expire  at  mid¬ 
night  of  the  day  listed.  Under  the 
rules,  anyone  finding  one  of  the 
lucky  dollar  bills  can  reserve  his 
prize  by  calling  the  newspaper 
collect  before  the  midnight  dead¬ 
line. 

Close — But  No  Cigar 

Oddly  enough,  a  member  of  the 
Post  staff  matched  up  a  Lucky 
Buck  in  the  Traveler,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  paper  with  a  phony 
name,  and  a  story  that  his  dog  had 
found  the  dollar  in  a  trash  barrel. 
The  Traveler  took  his  picture  and 
was  all  set  to  run  it  but  a  slip-up 
at  the  Post  ruined  the  hoax.  The 
Post  ran  a  picture  of  their  staff 
man  in  an  early  edition.  The  Trav¬ 
eler  spotted  him.  It  was  then  in¬ 
dicated  that  employes  of  not  only 
the  T>-aveler,  but  any  other  Boston 
paper,  would  not  be  eligible  for 
prize  money. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  14-17  —  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 

7th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Ken- 
more,  Boston. 

Oct.  15-17 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
of  Eastern  Canada,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Windsor  Hotel,  Mont¬ 
real. 

Oct.  15-17 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Fall  meeting, 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  16 — New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  32nd  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  16-17 — Illinois  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Fall  convention.  Ho-  ^ 
tel  Orlando,  Decatur,  HI. 

Oct.  16-17 — Michigan  Press 
Advertising  Conference,  Porter 
Hotel,  Lansing.  j, 

Oct.  16-17 — Maine  Newspa-  6. 
per  Days  of  1953,  University  of  \ 
Maine,  Orono,  Me.  ^ 

Oct.  17-18  —  New  England 
Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  20 — New  England  Daily  ^ 
Newspaper  Association,  FaU 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston.  c 

Oct.  19-21 — New  York  State  j 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  convention.  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  22-23 — ^Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  39th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  23-24 — Georgia  Dailies 
Advertising  Association,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting.  Radium  Springs 
Hotel,  Albany,  Ga. 

Oct.  25-26 — Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association, 
Fall  convention.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Oct.  26-27  —  New  England 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  26-28 — I  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  e  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  6th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  2 — Florida 
Press  Association,  annual  Fall 
meeting.  Silver  Springs,  Fla. 


nm  KiinDd! 

A/e^aiiaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

Barr  Building  . . .  Waahingion,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  .  . .  New  York  hi.  Y. 
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North  American  Aviation  has  built  more  airplanes  than  any  other  company  in  the  world 


F'86  D  Sabre  Jet 


All-Weather  Interceptor 


..in  speed— over  700  M.P.H. 

. .  in  all  rocket  armament 
. .  in  production 

. .  with  latest  electronic  flight  and  rocket  firing  controls 
..one-man  interceptor.  No  second  crew  man  needed... 
more  defense  for  your  dollar 


nnai 


^  NORIH  AMERICAN  AVIATION.  INC 


Builders  of  the  F-100  Super  Sabre  ★  T-28  Trainer  *  FJ-2  Fury  *  AJ-2  Savage 


Always  NO.  I  in  Pittsburgh... 


The  Pittsb^ 


IkL^MS  1 

NO.  1 

IN 

PITTSBURON 


r 

W  THE  PRESS 

f  49.2% 


POST-GAZEne 

19.8% 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 

31.0% 


Advertising  leadership  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  established  4i6  years 
ago,  continues  stronger 
than  ever  in  first 

8  months  of  1953! 


Source;  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Total  Advertisinj'  Volume 
Erst  8  months,  1953 


There  can  be  only  one  sound  reason  for 
the  continued  leadership  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  It  is  the  accurate  reflection 
of  the  importance  which  all  advertisers 
and  readers  attach  to  The  Press. 
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